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Then, in the west there was a Blu pher who came 
plenty of brush which he placed layer above layer around ' 
house, covering it a8 with thin clouds \round the hi 
were four gopher hills with which he ered if with eart 
in a thin, even layer, &% Show covers the ground Looks 
around the earth | selected one to take me up like a 
boy and place me in the house. He placed a brand of firs 
down before me and 4 cigarette als Lighting the cigarett 
he puffed smoke toward the east in a great white arc! r 
shadow of the arch crept across the earth beneat , g) 


carpet covers the earth. Scattering seed, he caused t 
with the large stalk, large leaf, full tassel, good ears t 
grow and ripen. Then he took it and stored it away t) 
sun's rays extend to the plants, so our thoughts reach: 
to the time when we would enjoy the life-giving « 
gladness we cooked and ate the corn and, free 
and want, were happy. Your worthy sons and daughter: 
knowing nothing of the starvation periods, have been |! 
The old men and the old women will have their lives p: 
yet day after day by the possession of corn 


People must unite in desiring rain. If it re 


: > ’ 
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land shall be as a garden, and 
they have been. 


[Opening of Pima Rain Ceremony, Russell 1905: 54 
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INTRODUCTION 


in the spring of 1975, the Western Archeological Center, Nat 
service, conducted extensive surveys in the Papago Indian Rese: 
cause of improvements proposed for several roadway: tacy 19 
the numerous archeological features encountered were two prehistor 
kam sites. One of these, Gu Achi (Az 2:12:15 ASM), is a major pre- 
period Hohokam settlement a few miles west of Santa Rosa on Papago |) 
Road (PIR) 34; the other site, Pisinimo, is a pre-Classic period 
tound along PIR 21 north of the modern village of Pisinin Becaust 


the significance of these two sites, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, | 


Area Office, Branch of Roads, requested a testing prograr 
Excavation began at Gu Achi on June 20, 1975, and cont 
August 28, 1973. Pisinimo was tested between July ind A 
John B. Clonts of the Western Archeological Center » the 1 ipe! 
sor, and Dana Isham served as his assistant. Isham supervised t fir 
work during the first two weeks at Gu Achi and ail work done at 
4 crew of three to seven Papago Indians served as the daily labor 1 
The excavation at Gu Achi recovered more than a thousand chipp: 


ground stone specimens, hundreds of pieces of shell jewelry and manuf 
turing debris. and some 22,000 sherds, of which more than 2400 wer 
rated. Of special importance was the discovery of a burned ramada 
around which several hearths, storage pits, and large ceramic stora; 
sels were clustered. A single low trash mound and a large earthen-! 
reservoir were located in brief survey outside the 200-foot righ’ 

The work at Pisinimo was more limited; hearths and a cache of un» 
marine shell were the primary features of interest. A combinec 

less than 5000 sherds, shells, chipped and ground stone pieces wa 
ered during the course of excavation there. 

Budgetary limitations and involvement with other project ti 
Indian Reservation prevented immediate analysis of the Gu Achi and P1 
material at the Western Archeological Center (see Rosenthal, brown, 
son, and Clonts 1978: 2). In May 1977, John B. Clonts hired the auth 


analyze the data from Gu Achi and to write the final report of the pr 




















investigations. Subsequently, the author spent several days on different 
occasions intensively surveying the site of Gu Achi and its environs. Dur- 


ing this survey 44 significant features and aress of artifact concentration 


were recorded (Loci A-RR). These include one definite and several possible 
trash mounds, an earthen-banked reservoir, eroding pit houses, isolated 
hearths, a possible canal, and many sizeable sherd and lithic scatters. 


Analysis of these features and the recovered material culture indicates 
that Gu Achi was first occupied during the late Pioneer period (about A.D. 

and was continuously occupied until the middle of the Sedentary period 

\.D, 1050-1100). The majority of features date to the transition between 
the Colonia] and Sedentary periods (A.D. 850-1000). In addition, several 
small agricultural processing camps dating to the Classic period Sells phase 
(A.D. 1200-1450) were scattered throughout the site. The total area encon- 
passed by the pre-Classic Hohokam features is nearly 150,000 sq. m. If the 
area between these features is taken into account (a method commonly used 
for deriving site size), the site area exceeds 1,000,000 sq. m. By either 
Standard, Gu Achi is the most extensive pre-Classic period Hohokam settle- 
ment known in the Papagueria. 

The site of Pisinimo was not visited by the author, and only portions 
of the site collections have been analyzed, specifically, the shell (Ferg 
1977b) and the faunal remains (Johnson 1977). However, the author has 
briefly examined the ceramic and lithic collections in order to understand 
the nature of the site better. A summary of these findings and those from 
the site of Sil Nakya, another site tested by the Western Archeological Cen- 
ter, is presented in Chapter 6. 

This report emphasizes several major concerns. First is the physical 
description of Gu Achi, with concentration on both the excavation itself 
(Chapter 2) and on surface manifestations observed during the author's sur- 
vey (Chapter 3). This is followed by a detailed analysis of the material 
collected from the site (Chapter 4). The data from these three chapters 
provide a base for discussing aspects of chronology, subsistence practices, 
and settlement patterns at Gu Achi (Chapter 5). All previous work in the 
Papagueria is critically reviewed in an attempt to provide a contemporary 


synthesis of the nature of Hohokam cultural development (Chapter 6). A 


to 

















Significant facet of this chapter is that the classic "Desert Sranc! 
"River Branch" dichotomy of the Hohokam culture (Haury and other 
longer accords with our present understanding of the archeologica! 
in the Papagueria. Instead, it now appears that the subsistence e 
and most aspects of material culture of the Papaguerian Hohokam dif! 
little from those of Hohokam populations in the Gila River Vall 


} 


it now seems likely that the Classic period Sells phase popu 


~~ 
- 
> 


Papagueria are not the direct descendants of the pre-Classi 
These points will be discussed in Chapter 6 and will then be 
part of a chronologic scenario that is presented in the concluding 
(Chapter 7). 

Several colleagues have contributed specialized analy: 
cluded in this volume. Robert E. Gasser analyzed 29 flotation samp]: 


Gu Achi; the results of his work appear in Appendix A. This important 


substantially alters our previous beliefs concerning the nature of prehi 


toric subsistence in the Papagueria. An analysis of corn kernels fz 
Achi and a reanalysis of corn cobs from Ventana Cave (Haury and othe: 
were undertaken by Charles H. Miksicek and are presented as Appendi» 
detailed examination of these specimens provides interesting insig 
possible stressful environmental conditions under which the corn wa 
vated. Appendix C, by Diane P. McLaughlin, contains the ana! 
pollen samples from Gu Achi and complements the findings of 
Johnson studied the faunal remains from the site, including work: 
His work, Appendix D, treats the range of faunal species utilized at 
and the processes that affect bone preservation in open archeologi 
Apart from Haury's (1976) study at Snaketown, Appendix — by Alan Fe 
of the most thorough treatments of a large Hohokam marine and fresh» 
shell assemblage to date. Appendix F contains two brief discu 
radiocarbon dates from Gu Achi by Larry Arnold and Harold W. Kru: 
pectively. The final contribution to this volume, Appendix G, 
graphic study of selected ceramics at Gu Achi by Dr. Timothy P. | 
The results of his study indicate that petrographic analysis cal 


useful tool in Hohokam archeology. 























THE PHYSICAL AND CULTURAL SETT! PAPA 


"Papagueria’’ was the name employed 
missionaries and explorers to ref 
ited by the Papago Indians (Bryan 19. 

000 «al =i 1 


area of more than 20,000 square nile 


the east, the Gila Valley on the north, the .orad 


term "Papagueria’’ will refer primarily to the ar: 
Border that is bounded by the Baboquivari Mountai 
Valley to the west, and 
A hot, rugged, and desolate land, the Fapaguer 
pitable appearance to the untrained eye. These 
have been popularized by the accounts of emigra: 
who used the "Camino del Diablo" (Devil' lghwa 
Camino del Diablo, the southernmost of 
or less, the present-day International Borcer 
claimed to have been responsible for the deat 
fact, the Camino del Diablo was described as 
trail to be found in all the southwes 
113). This feeling toward the Papagueria pervade 
ing, for many students have believed this area incapa 
original populations above the level of bare nece 
As part of the Basin and Range Physiological 
son 1962: 90-96), the Papagueria is characterized 


northerly-trending mountain masses that rise abru 


like valleys. In general, the relief of these mountai: 


| extended as far south as Caborca ifr nora. 
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CILA BEND 


ORGAN PIPE 
CACTUS WAT 
seed wT 


PICEW IE 
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(Pfefferkorn 1949: 37; Bolton 1956: 281-282, 39 and, a8 current at 
logical and geological evidence indicates, probably not for thousa: 
years prior to European contact. Surprisingly, the annual precipit 
levels throughout most of the Papagueria approximate those of adja 
gions. Bast of Ajo towards Sells, yearly precipitation gradua 

from approximately 9 inches to 12 inches, more than half of which fal 
July, August, and September (Sellers and Hill 1974 This 3 mpara 
the 10 inches that Tucson averages per vear and is substantial 

than the °.5 inches received by Phoenix. West of Ajo, the vear) 

tion level drops sharply to a low of 3 inches near Yuma and 

ble 1 presents climatic data from selected locations in souther 


The absence of permanent streams in the Papagueria 


+ 


to the fact that the area contains a series of small wate 
the water comes from precipitation within each watershed alon 


areas outside of the Papagueria. Streams that were permanent in h? 


side of southern Arizona at higher elevations (above 4000 ft that 
greater amounts of precipitation over a wider area than stream: 
gueria. If for some reason the Gila River and its tributaries wer 
eliminated from Arizona, the environment of the Gila, Salt, ar 


River Valleys would probably differ little from that of the Pay 


Cultural Setting 


The earliest evidence, to date, for human occupation in 
comes from the lower levels of Ventana Cave, a large rockshelter 
from Gu Achi (Haury and others 1950). Radiocarbon samples, datin; 
between 9350-10,650 B.C. (Haury and Hayden 1975: v-vi), were re 
association with projectile points, scrapers, marine shell, ane 
rial culture items diagnostic of an early hunting/gathering popula’ 
Ventana Cave remains are part of a widespread Paleo-indian tradit 
from other contemporaneous sites in southern Arizona such as the 


ture population at the Lehner Mammoth Site in the upper San Pedro \alle) 


(see Haury, Sayles, and Wasley 1959). Haury used the term "San Dieguito” 


| times, such as the Gila and its major tributaries, have their orig 
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are from the Tucson Basin Series. 
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Until A.D. 1450, the Sells phase populations occupied the Papagueri: 
in considerable numbers, living in Pueblo-like villages. Around A.D. 1450 
a major drought in the Southwest (Euler and others in press) apparently cre- 
ated serious cultural upheavals. At this time several cultural entities in 
central and southern Arizona disappear from the archeological record, in- 
cluding the Salado Culture, the Hohokam culture, and the Tucson and Sells 
phase populations from the Tucson Basin and Papagueria, respectively. Fac- 
tors other than drought may have contributed to this disappearance, but for 
the present these are unknown or poorly understood 

The period between A.D. 1450-1700 in southern Arizona is commonly re- 
ferred to as the "protohistoric" because we do not have much reliable his- 
torical documentation of this region before the arrival of the Jesuit priest, 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, and his frequent military escort, Juan Mateo 
Manje, at the end of the 17th century (see Bolton 1948). By this time Piman- 
Speaking groups occupied most of southern Arizona. These included the Sobai- 
puri in the San Pedro and Santa Cruz Valleys, (see DiPeso 1955) the lower 


Pimans ("Sonorans'') of the Sonora (Pfefferkorn 1949), the Pimans of the Gila 
J 


1967), and the Papago of the central and eastern Papagueria. Even though 
these Piman speakers were found by Manijie and Kino in nearly the same loca- 
tions occupied by earlier prehistoric Hohokam populations, the link between 
the Pimans and the Hohokam is by no means clear. Haury expressed strong 
support for a direct continuum between these two groups (Haury and others 
1950: 542-543; Haury 1976: 357). Others (for example, Fontana 1976; Frit: 
1977) have stated that there was a general abandonment of southern Arizona 
around A.D. 1450, and the vacuum was filled one or two centuries later by 
Pimans moving in from the south. There is presently not enough evidence to 
support either position convincingly, and it is possible that each position 
is partly correct. The Hohokam probably did not abandon southern Arizona 
but, because of drought and other factors, were rapidly absorbed by Piman 
groups who moved into southern Arizona as Hohokam society fragmented (Masse 
1979). 

At the time of missionization, the inhabitants of the Papagueria, the 


Papago, appear to have practiced a yearly bilocational residence pattern 


14 


River Valley, the Sand Papago (Arenenos) of the western Papagueria (Hayden | 








(Castetter and Underhill 1955). ‘inus, they 
lages, where crops were planted and harvested 


ervoirs were dug to provide a domestic water 


dried up in the fall, the Papago moved to thei: 
reliable water sources near the mountains. | 


hunted deer and crafted their pottery and ba: 


A wealth of historic documentation and e 


>, 
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the customs, subsistence practices, and se 
and the Gila River Pima. Several excellent 
monographs have used this data to provide 


e for e) 


patterns in southern Arizona (see, 


1976; DiPeso 1956; Goodyear 1975; Doelle 


also uses this data on the Piman groups to 
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pre-Classic period Hohokam and Sells phase s¢« 


the Papagueria. Use of ethnographic analog 
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ine site of a ACN 4a5 located 
right-of-way for the proposed widenir 
t “ f a“ - 7 , . . ~ « -. . 
Rosa and Ventana Junction (Stacy 19 


. - . 4 «| ‘. ie >» 7 : 
it was not known that Frank Midvale id 


, 1) 5 © 7. _“ r\ georn ‘ " 
the Gila Pueblo site survey information inte 


For the National Park Service survey Gu Achi 


April uncovered several in situ hearths. Becau: 
right-of-way survey, the extent and nature of Gu A 
mot realized. The highway right-of-way general | 
Cruz/Sacaton phase deposits, and it was thus mistak 
Achi represented a single component Hohokam vil 
phase. The reservoir, trash mound, and extensive 
Cupation areas went unnoticed because they could 
right-of-way. 

On the basis of the survey data the National |! 
in-house research project to excavate within the right 
Six weeks of fieldwork were scheduled by two supervis 
(John B. Clonts and Dana Isham) and a labor force of seve 


fieldwork began on June 20, 1973, and continued throug 


~~ 


the summer. By the middle of July it was realized 
far greater concentration of material than had 
situ features and extensive occupational suriaces were 


greater than a meter below ground surface. 


| lithic scatter almost a mile in length 
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Whether the Henokam of Gu Achi obtained water in the same manner will 
probably never be known, Most of the time, however, perhaps even in the 
dry winter and spring months, water could probably be obtained from shal 
iow wells dug into the bed of Gu Achi Wash A relatively thick layer 
\U,e0"1.0 mM) Of GCaliche caps the boulder/grave!l deposits in several loca 
tions along the banks of the wash Such a feature would have effectively 
prevented ground water from percolating too rapidly through the coars« 
alluvium Possibly, during exceptionally dry years, periodic trips may 
have been taken to Ventana Cave for wate such trips might help to ex 
plain the presence of pre-Classic period Nohokam materials in Ventana Cave 


(Haury and others 1950 


Ihe vegetation within the site boundaries at Gu Achi is almost solely 
creosote (Larrea divaricata), except in those places suitable for riparian 
species Comparison of a photograph taken by Frank Midvale in 1929 (Pig. 4) 
and a modern photograph of the site (Fig. 5) Shows the stability of the creo 
sote community Ihe only noticeable difference is that the individual creo 


sote plants appear somewhat larger in the 1929 photograph than they do at 
present 

Both Gu Achi Wash and Anegam Wash contain a rich assortment of riparian 
species, dominated by the economically and nutritionally important mesquits 
(Prosopis juliflora). Other species along the washes include catclaw (Aca 
cla grepggii), blue paloverde (Cercidium floridum), whitethorn acacia (Acacia 
constricta), bursage (lranseria deltoidea . crucifixion thorn (Holacantha 


emoryi), desert broom (Baccharis sarothroides), desert honeysuckle (Anisacan 


puntia, such as staghorn cholla (Opuntia versicolor) and Christmas cholla (QO. 
leptocaulis). 

Immediately south of Gu Achi Wash a series of low, flat, north-trending 
bajadas extends from the Brownell Mountains. These bajadas contain greater 
numbers of cobbles and gravels than the Gu Achi site area and appear to be 
more stable than the substrate of the site area because exposed cobbles dis 
play a thin coat of desert varnish (patination). There are substantially 
greater numbers of saguaros and bursage on the bajadas than around Gu Achi. 


The teddy-bear cholla (Opuntia bigelovii), foothill: paloverde (Cercidium 


microphyllum), and hedgehog cactus (Echinocereus sp.) are also present. 
——— — ee eae - 
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Fis Photograph of Gu Achi taken by Frank Midvale in November 1929. 
ume eneral vie is above. Note the Similarity in vegetation between 
the two phot raphs. Courte: ft the Arizona State Museum, Gila Pueblo 
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g. View looking northwest fron 
location as above. Southern tip of Same location as above. The Blach 
the Black Hills 1 in top center, Nilis are on the left and the Sheri 
with the tis tall in the lan oul il n tne rignt 





example, species such as black bear and yellow-haired porcupine may hae 
been present during portions of the Archaic period but not in late: 
Likewise, the domestic horse, sheep or goat, and cow are all species intr 
duced by Europeans during the historic period and thus were not availe 

to the Hohokam, 

The small mountain ranges that surround Gu Achi contain many u: 
deposits that could have satisfied the lithic needs of the preh; 
population. The southern tip of the Sheridan Mountains and th. olat 
hills between Gu Achi and Santa Rosa are composed almost entire!) 
tose material. The crushed schist used as a temper in much of the 
made pottery and, most, if not all, of the tabular schist used for too! 
the Gu Achi inhabitants came from these sources. Granite can also be ol 
tained in the Sheridan Mountains, and sandstone, shale, limestone, and 
quartzite can be found in isolated outcrops. The Black Hills, as the nam 
Suggests, contain large amounts of andesite and basalt, along with som 
sandstone, shale, and conglomerate. On the eastern slopes of the Blach 
Hills were many chunks of vesicular basalt that would have been perfect! 
suitable for making metates and manos and for use as hearthstones. The 
Brownell Mountains to the south hold large deposits of sandstone, shale, 
limestone, and quartzite. The green quartzite predominant among the 
chipped stone material types at Gu Achi most likely was procured from sources 
in the Brownell Mountains. Only a few lithic materials, such as obsidian, 
may not have been available near Gu Achi. 

A final consideration of Gu Achi's environmental setting is that of 
climate. According to an eleven-year record (1959-1970), Santa Rosa re 
ceives an average of 10 inches of rainfall per year, more than half of whi 
falls during the summer growing season (see Table 1). This type of rainfall 
pattern is advantageous for both dry farming end floodwater farming. Whe! 
it is coupled with the dendritic small wash pattern and the broad alluvia) 
flood plains of Window Valley and the Santa Rosa Wash drainage system in 
general, this pattern of rainfall permits floodwater agriculture. Hacken 
berg (1964: I1-8, 9) remarks on the potential for agriculture created ¢ 


the environmental condition in areas like Gu Achi as follows 
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VOg (Cania famiiiaris 
(l eause lean , 
; 7 > ¢8\ ai.,eni Morse (ft uus cabal i 


eer le ~ ' af . 
: 1, fuUSs emiaonus anus Sheep or Goat wie aries or aora 7 
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Radger atidea tawus berlandiers 


tail yivilagus A4ucuboni ari t, 


\te,ope \ANti locapra americana REPT AI 


Sheep Vis Canadensis, subsp 
h Sauirre) Citelius variecatus granmurus herliandier's irtoise (Gooherus ber. 
» at Lyng rufus baileyi ‘ila Monster (HMeloderpa maculatun) 
‘Tay Fos (Urocyon Cinereo-argenteus scott Morned Toad (Phrynosoma, &f 
pals 
Yellow-haired Porcupine (Erethizon epixanthus es ‘Cnakes and lisards (unidentified 


Lit Fox Vulpes Pacrotis arsinous 


Sonora Deer (OGdecoileus se@$) 


Wolf (Canis lupus, subsp. 7” Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis 
Skunk (Mephiles, sp. 7) Horned Owl Bubo vargeinianus 
spotted Skunk (Spilogale ariionae Barn Owl (iyto aids 

Black Bear (Ursus americanus amblyceps Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura 
Cacomistie, also “Ringtail” (Bassariscus astutus flavus Raven (Corvus corax 


; 
: 


Chipmunk (Entamias, sp. ” Roadrunner (Geococcyx californis 
Pocket Gopher (Thomomys, sp. 7) Marsh Hawk \Carcus hudsonius 
Pocket Mouse (Perognathus, sp. ” Prairie Falcon (Falco mexicanus 


Di pox 5. * Gambel (7?) Quail (Lophortyx (gambeli 
Scaled (7) Quail (Callipepia (squamata 


** 


Kangaroo Rat 


** 


;* 


Mourning Dove (cenaidura macroura 


White-winged Dove (Melopelia asiatica 


*enecies recovered from Gu Achi (see Appendix C Brown Pelican (Pelecanus occidentalis 





B.C.) fauna found in Ventana Cave, (Dating 
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From study of the distributions of raintal! and a; 
ture, 1t appears that a finimum of seven 

ig necessary for pursuit of the Papag 

water farming. This pattern relies upon | fac 
the presence of fertile alluvial soi! . twa 
slopes which form aprons of topsoil an r di 
the mouths of washes (known as akchin to ' Papa 
(2) the action of the network of wa’ 

trate sufficient rainfall on the o | 


a crop In the absence of seven inche : 
dation is insufficient to form a bajada at 
foothills, and flood water is inadequate ' it 
Bearing this out, a map... . prepared f; 
Papago farming collected by Clot 

trates the heavy concentration of flood wat 


the central and southeastern part 


Excavation ie tne rot i 


The large size of Gu Achi and the genera! 


other than sherd and lithic scatters in the r 


essary to establish a grid system for recordi: 
ingly, a datum point was established alongside the : f-wa 
believed to be the approximate center of the site. es we! 


from this point. One ran perpendicular to the road 


approximately paralleled the road (CD axis). Point establish 
near the banks of Gu Achi Wash, with the axis running : : 


2-1 


east of north by compass measurement) for 
a few hundred meters south of Anegam Wash. Point D wa 
east of the reservoir (designated Locus A in the aut! 
the axis running west for 3000 feet (914 m) to Point 
As loci GG and HH did not lie in the right-of-way, there wa 
tend the CD axis any further west. A Bureau of Indian 
crew generously used its transit to place stakes at 
the two axes. The intersection of the axes was designated 
O, and all subsequent grid unit designations were assigned 
this central point (iig. 9). 
Because surface features were lacking in the right-of-way, a 
of combined surface collecting and test excavating was implemented 


series of grids, 25 feet on a side, was established in the right-o! 
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he original site survey and testing program in April of 1973. The loca- 
tion of the Excavation Areas with respect to loci recorded during the 


juthor's survey is provided in Figure 9. 


Excavation grids ranged in size from 5 x 5 feet (Areas 5, 6, 9, 10, 11), 


to 5 x 10 feet (Areas 7, 8, 


> na in yo ¢ ac 7 : 13) 
<), and to 10 x 10 feet (Areas 2, 5, 4, 153). 
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£ XCAVATION GRIO 

8 AREA GAIO size 
NUMBER DESIGNATION = (feet) 

A35 C40 20:20 
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2 A60 C15 1OaldO 

Lr 5 870 055 10410 
4 870 030 10«10 

5 A353 C65 5:5 

6 A355 ¢c390 5:5 

=x @ EXCAVATION UNIT 7 A35 C415 5210 
— 8 865 C440 $210 
4 9 A433 C740 5a5 
iO A353 C1025 5:5 

ii ATS Cio0o0o0 525 

; . ; t + i2 440 0:000 $210 
6 -_, ’ ’ 860 feet 13 645 01265 10210 

14 825 C550 ISOLATED HEARTH 


Figure 9. Map of the excavation units in relation to the loci. 
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jine arbor) 1S a cottonwood framework support: 
Dy crotched posts, roofed with arrowwood and earth 
affording a shade from the sun, from which protect 


leSsirable during the p71 


> 
+ 
~~ 


part of the year, 


root imnisnes a convenient place for drying quashe: 


dogs and poultry can not disturb them. Under it nad 


the Olla of drinking water 1s set in a crotched post o7 


] ended tron ibovi DY a ma p ue j fibs r net Hor, t 





parallel ropes may be nung and a@ cloth folded back a 
forth upon itself across them thus formi: 1 

hammock in which to swing the bal Here the metatc a 
mortar are usually seen, and here the womer t al 
baskets or perform such other labor a iy be done at 

It is the living room through the day th: Pur roul } 
now that the fear of Apaches has gone it is becoming t 
Sleeping place as well. From a hygien point of view it 
a great pity that the Pimas are learning ¢ iild adol 
for the tendency is for them to 1i\ ly rs and to aba 
the healthful arbors, every inch of wi . pul 
by a burning sun that throws its steri} y ra well 
the arbor during the morning and atter The arb 
is kept well swept and clean, a the entir ird a 


the house, so that a more healthful ha! 
devised. Occasionally one or mor 
closed with arrowwood through 

find their wa) 


An instructive photograph of a Sonoran Papa 
William Dinwiddie is the frontispiece tr 
made from ocotillo branches are attached to the a 
the large numbers of pottery vessels, nearby heart! 
interest. If house and shed were removed from t} t 
be similar to the scene suggested by the artifactual r 
Area 1 at Gu Achi. 

While the present evidence indicates that the struc’ 
Area 1 is most likely a ramada, the data is by no means < 
ample, Russell talks about and illustrates the use oi t 
the Pima Indians (1908: 156-157, Plates Via and XXXVI 
if used by the Hohokam, could conceivably produce archeolo; 
tions similar to those in Excavation Area 1. For the sak: 
consistency in this report, the structure at Gu Achi Ww!) 
as a ramada. 

Hearths. Seven extramural hearths were located in anc 
da (Fig. 10). Six were surprisingly uniform in size, rangin, 
from 30-48 cm and in depth from 5-14 cm. The fill of ea 
amounts of charcoal and ash, but hearth stones were notiveably al 
earth surrounding the hearths was only lightly burnec, suggesting t t 
hearths were not used often and that the heat generated by the ft . t 


i tillo branches (left) and a ramada of upright pos! 











intense, Faunal remains were not recovered; because of the small sise and 

shallow nature of the hearths, it is unlikely that the cooking of game was 

their major function. Four of the hearths (2, 3, 4, 6) contained macro- 

botanical specimens recovered during the course of Gasser's flotation analy- 
(Appendix A), including corn kernels, a cholla bud (and four remarkably 

| inthers), a cotton seed, two mesquite pod fragments, and a mesquite 


| e suggest plant processing functions for the hearths, such as 
isting. The organic residue still adhering to some sherds 
occupation surface further suggests boiling activities took 
as in the making of Saguaro syrup (see Figs. 51 and 55). 


ie final hearth, not shown in Figure 10, was less than a meter west 


rage jars 1 and 2. This was a large cone-shaped hearth with a dian- 
eter of 1-2 m and a@ maximum depth of 358 cm. The hearth was filled with 
large chunks of charcoal (mesquite) and ash, unidentified artiodactyl long 


bone splinters, and sherds from broken storage jars 1 and 2, which had been 
disturbed by the hearth. Again, no fire-cracked hearth stones were present. 

the basis of stratigraphic evidence, Hearth 7 is more recent than the 
other features in Excavation Area 1 and may date to the Sells phase occupa- 
tion at Gu Achi; however, diagnostic Sells phase materials were not encoun- 
tered in Excavation Area l. 

A radiocarbon date A.D. 550 + 125 was obtained by Geochron Laboratories 
Division from charcoal in the fill of Hearth 1. ‘This date does not accord 
with the other dateable manifestations in Excavation Area 1 and will be dis- 
cussed more fully later in this report. 

As can be seen in Figure 10, the hearths cluster inside and immediately 
west of the ramada. A brief scan of the archeological and ethnological lit- 
erature on the use of ramadas (for example Russell 1908; Fontana and others 
1962; Goodyear 1975; Doelle 1976) indicates that hearths are rarely or never 
in direct association with ramadas, but are generally a few meters removed. 
Thus, it is likely that most of these hearths were not contemporaneous with 
the ramada. The presence of a pottery vessel (Pot 3), filled with burned 


corn kernels and resting directly on the charcoal of Hearth 3, suggests con- 


temporaneity for the hearth, the pottery vessel, and the burning of the 


ramada. If this is the case, then a ramada function, rather than that of 





a brush kitchen or other walled enclosure, 1: learly implied for the 
Structure, 

Hearths |l-5 are arranged in a line. Bot | 1: | 8) and 
Haury (19/¢ ls5-156 have 1 ported al Lopou l itu tro ther | Kl 
, With the hearths at the Lscalante | 
matching those at Gu Achi, Haut tentative! iggests that cl it 


have been used in the preparation of food o1 K. ich yu 


15-24 cm. These pit howed |! Lon ' WO} wit 


tne, wort LT) ilSUuUS' aiid aq peen iif } _? | Ter 
burned. me pit not 1iiustrate n 


immediately adiacent to thi top or the ei] Nay 1 ‘ 


tation analvsi} (Appendix A taille 


important plants other than a po b] len gra t OQ} 
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the pit had been used as a hearth or an oven. A small 
shell, and fragments of animal bone were scattered in th 


ture. There was no fire-cracked stone. 


Pollen and flotation analyses of fi from the bott 
one definite pollen grain of corn (Zea) and three corn ker 
Haury (1976: 119) suggests that the Hohokam did not employ pit 
bell-shaped pit at Gu Achi appears to repr: uch a functior 
from other Hohoxam sites outside the Gila River Valley indicat 
storage may have been commonly practiced (| 77b: 135-14, 


press c; Weed and Ward 1970: 5S). 


Storage Vessels. Eight plainware potter rac i? " 
& b& > | 





4 
. 


Situ on the occupation surface of Excavatioi 


these were clustered just south of the ramada Fig , two we 
together immediately north of the ramada ee Fi , and the other tw 
were found within the ramada itself. These eight t 


crete plainware pottery types (crushed altered and 


crushed altered andesite(?) (2); schist polished iltered ar 
grus (1)). Size, form, and rim finish are consiste t 
sel diameters range between 70-80+ cm, with rim diameters bet 


No accurate measurements of vessel height could be obtai 
ly that heights exceeded 75 cn. 
One jar (Pot 3) contained 91 ml of charred corn kerne] pprox 


485 kernels) and one charred cholla bud; no doubt the char 


cy 


ing the burning of the ramada. Another vessel (Pot 6) conta: 


grain of cotton (Gossypium) pollen and several clusters of 





indicate a storage function for this vessel. The other ve: 
ently empty, but no attempt was made to obtain pollen or fl: 
from them. The clustering of the vessels, the contents of the ' 
and the large size of the vessels strongly imply that storage 
main function. The frontispiece depicts a similar pattern fo1 


19th century Papago. 


~~ 
> 


One of the vessels, a jar tempered with crushed altered and: 


with schist and having a diameter of approximately 80 cm, has numerous ‘cr 


marks on its shoulder (Fig. 53). These have been interpreted as the result 
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| an awl(?) fragment, three pieces of worked shell (including a 11 








the excavations suggest that it was manufactured from a substance 
rhyolite and not vesicular basalt. Several small chunks of fire 


vesicular basalt were found in association with the bighorn shee; 


and metate. These appear to have been scattered over the occupat: 


face along with some ash and flecks of charcoal. 


Other artifacts found in probable association with the occupat 


face include a unifacially retouched flake, 15 pieces of chipp: 


tage (mainly secondary decortication flakes and chunks), a bone t 


dant of Laevicardium, 1 worked Laevicardium fragment, and 1 pectet 








pendant fragment), numerous plainware sherds, and 2, buffwar 
one buffware sherd could be identified as to type (Gila Butte ki 


This made the dating of this occupation surface difficult 


upper levels of Excavation Area 3 yielded 16] buffware sherds, of 


were Sacaton Red-on-buff and six were Santa Cruz Recd-on-buftf. 


cupation surface is most likeiy not more recent than the trai 


the Santa Cruz and Sacaton phases. 


Excavation Area 4 (B70 D350) 








Excavation Area 4 is about 6 m east of Excavation Area 
tion was tested because of a surface scattering of fire-cracked ¢ 
Subsequent excavation of a 9 sq. m area revealed no subsurface 
cobble deposits. In fact, the only subsurface stratigraphy of n 
layer of charcoal and ash in the northern port: 
a depth of 40-45 cm. That this charcoal layer is at appr 
depth as the occupation layer in Excavation Area 3 is most like) 


either associa 


cant. The remains of several faunal species wert 
this layer or immediately above it (see Append)» T 
was reached at a depth of roughly 65-/0 cm. 

Two chipped stone tools, a utilized flake and a ret 


two pieces of shell (worked Glycymeris fragment and 5pondy iu 


were found in association with the charcoal layer. A Squarish plateie' 


micaceous schist, the edges of which have been ground, was a! 


ay have been part of a mosaic. Two distinctive Hohokam pro): 
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were recovered near the charcoal layer. A fragment of a carved stone ring 


or disc made from reddish-brown pumice (see Fig. 85a) was found slightly 
ibove the charcoal. The ceramics found in possible association with the 


harcoal layer include 21 buffware sherds, of which three are Santa Cruz 


and one Gila Butte Red-on-buff. The ceramics and projectile 


Ked buff 
points suggest a Santa Cruz phase assignment for the activities associated 
narcoa, aye] 
AS5 Ct 
it rea is 6 m west of Excavation Area Because of the 
<j t f these two areas, it was expected that Excavation Area 5 would 
roduct nifestations similar to those of Excavation Area |] However, thé 
prob! f interpreting a 2.25 Sq. mM excavation unlit are great. Iwo strat- 
y tur yere noted during excavation First was a thin layer of 
th of ls \t a depti f 75-80 cm charc , noted 
I Suthneastern portior tf the excavati Nn iaye! 
f i rrespond t levels in Excavation Area 1. lower layer ll! 
that tnils oc Cul ation level is most likely quite exte je thre ugh - 
it this part 1} Achi. sterile was reached at a depth of 9 m. tne 
t ited ceramics associated with the major occupation level (/5-8( 
tw erds of transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton Red-on-buff. This 
with the dating of Excavation Area 1. 


excavation grid lies 6 m west of Excavation Area 5 and 
f Excavation Area 1. Evidence from this unit suggests that the 
evel associated with the ramada did not extend this far. Ster- 
was reached at a depth of 60 cn. Immediately above sterile was a thin 
11 and ash, especially in the northern portion of the uni 
very tew artifacts were associated with this layer, and it cannot be sati: 
factorily related to the occupation layer in excavation units to the east. 
Excavation Area 6 contained a possible hearth, the top of which first 
appeared at a depth of 20 cm. The dimensions of this feature were not re- 


corded. it it was noted that some small cobbles were admixed with the 
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charcoal and ash. Two flotation samples were processed from the | 
this hearth, but no economic information wa: tained ing i« 
santa Crus Red-on-buff was found in the leve! etwee! 
charcoal layer. This sherd and the 10 sherds of transitiona anta 
Red-on-buff found in the highest level! iggest a Santa 
transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase date | the earth a hi 


charcoal lave? 


Excavation Area / (AS5 C415) 


All cultural material in thi 
was recovered from the top 15 cm Wade 
were recovered, the general appeara! f the e! 9 


Exca ition Area 8 (Bé C44 

1} i x 5.0m excava ] t 
of Excavation Area /, and, as in the prt is unit i] t t 
were confined to the upper 15 cnr . handful f unidentif le and unde 
rated buffwares and othe: aspect r the ; blag 
acaton pnase date 
Excavati Area Y ASS ( 10 

Excavation Areas 9-l2 were select: for work because f a genera 
of surface manifestations. The purpose ; KCavation wa t t t tre 
tionship between the density of surface artifact « entration 1 
remain Excavation Area 9 was placed within o1 Kt ft a surta t 
centration (Locus KK) defined in the author' irvey of Gu Achi Howeve 
Locus KK had a light surface ncentration, and Excavation Area 9 wa 
in an area where the surface concentration was indeed minima 

The few artifacts recovered from Excavation Area ¥ were ali f1 


upper 15 cm. These were neither temporally nor culturally diag 


proximity to Locus KK suggests a Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase cat: 














Excavation Area 10 (A35 C1025) 








The only artifacts encountered in the testing of this unit were two 
sand-tempered plainware sherds found at a depth of 43 cm. it was not noted 
in the field whether these were found in a rodent burrow; thus, we are left 
to speculate on their origin. One of the sherds has a distinct Classic 
period shoulder, and both may be eroded samples from a Tanque Verde Red-on- 


brown iar. 


Excavation Area 11 (A75 C1000) 


a ee 


Testing of Excavation Area 11 resulted in a handful of artifacts. 





if these were found in the upper 15 cm though testing extended to a 
th of approximately 30 cm. The only diagnostic artifact is a single 


decorated sherd of Trincheras Purple-on-red. 


Excavation Area 12 (A40 D1000) 


—_— — 





Excavation Area 12 was placed some 50 m south of the reservoir (Lo- 
cus A). A small amount of artifactual material was located in the upper 
iS ecm of this unit. One unidentified and one undecorated buffware sherd 
are the only culturally diagnostic items. A complete unifacial rectangu- 


lar mano made from a granitic type of stone was also found. 


Excavation Area 13 (B45 D1265) 


Excavation Area 13 was so placed because of surface indications of a 





possible hearth. In order to understand this feature better a 9 sq. m area 
was tested. Excavation revealed that the hearth was approximately 1-2 m in 
diameter and 15 cm in total depth. However, a few modern items found in as- 
sociation strongly suggest that the hearth is of recent construction. A few 
prehistoric artifacts were recovered in the upper 15 cm, including a fragment 
of a trough or basin metate. Most of the accompanying prehistoric ceramics 


are white-schist-tempered plainwares, indicating a Classic period date. 


Excavation Area 14 (B25 C350) 





A hearth partially exposed by the road grader during the survey testing 
of Gu Achi was tested and given the designation Excavation Area 14. There 


is no record of the excavation of this hearth, but it was most likely greater 
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than 1 min diameter and probably contained fire-cracked ston 
Clonts: personal communication). A large number of sherd 
obviously burned, were recovered from the fill. Four were bu 


gesting a pre-Classic use of the hearth This 


predominately Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase surta trash ncentratio 
items of interest include an unburned Glycy Yracelet fragment 
unburned awl(?) fragment, and one piece of debitage. Two charr 
seeds and four charred mesquite pods were disco 

Stacy's notes on the exposure and excava 1 of another h 
the initial survey and testing program have bee! : | e 


feature during the excavation program indicated that it wa 


ameter (John B. Clonts 1973: field note: 


; ened by the location of Excavation Area 14, surrounded on all sid 
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Map of the cultural deposits (loci) at Gu Achi, drawn to the same scale as the aerial 
photopraph. 
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Table 


ARLA 
(square 
meters) 


350 


10 


100 


250 


850 


350 
850 
3200 


DENSITY 
OF 
TRASH 


heavy 
moderate 


moderate 


moderate 
to heavy 


light to 
moderate 


moderate 
to heavy 


heavy 


heavy 


moderate 
to heavy 


heavy 


heavy 


light to 
moderate 
light 
moderate 
moderate 
heavy 


heavy 


moderate 
heavy 


light to 
heavy 


TIME PERIOD 
OF 
MAJOR USAGE 


Santa Crut/ 
Sacaton 


Santa CruZ 
Sacaton 


Sante Cruz/ 
Sacaton 


Snaketown 
Gila Butte 


Santa Cruz/ 
Sacaton 


Gila Butte/ 
Santa Cruz 


Santa Cruz/ 
Sacaton 


Sells 


Santa Cruz/ 
Sacaton 


Santa Cruz/ 
Sacaton 


Santa Cruz/ 
Sacaton 


veils (7) 


Snaketown ’ 
Santa Cruz 


Santa Cruz/ 
Sacaton (7) 


Santa Cruz/ 
Saca.on (7) 


Santa Cruz/ 
Sacaton (7) 


Santa Cruz 
Sacaton 


Santa Cruz 
Sacaton 


Sells 
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COMMENTS 


reservoir 


possible trash mound 


earliest Locus at Ach} 


remations irresent 


trash mound 


pro essing Camp 


possible trash mound 


isolated hearths 


processing area(?) 


compact occupation surface at 
depth of 40 cm; cremation present 


processing camp 




















MA 


cc 6500 


00 3400 


pocerate 


Mgnt 


Boderacte 
Lagnt ¢ 
moderate 
moderate 
to heavy 
moderate 
to heavy 
noderate 
to heavy 
light to 
heavy 


moderate 


to heavy 
HH 1800 moderate 
to neavy 
Il 450 light to 
moderate 
JJ 750 light to 
moderate 
KK 8S0 light to 
moderate 
LL 2300 light to 
moderate 
1800 light to 
heavy 
100 moderate 
33000 light to 
heavy 
PP 2400 light to 
moderate 
QQ 400 light to 
heavy 
RR 200 light 
Table S. (continued) 


Santa Cruz 
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Santa Cruz, 
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Sells 
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eriod was 41s served in the western portion of the locus, 

n 56eh « *, *4 
, Butte through early Sacaton phase material, such as that occur 
dt seemed to predominate ‘here 


- . > *> * . 
An erosion channel trending to the south has exposed most of the ear! 
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taken in 19 ) indicates that the head of the channe nas moved alt 
closer to the trash mound in aoproximateiy five yea! 


No cacavations were undertaken in the eariiest componen 


because it lay outside the road right-of -wa) Thus, interpretat 
nature of deposits from this time perioe is based Mainly on obser 
made during the course of the Survey. because of the rapic Gepraval 
this portion of focus D, selected ceramics, Chipped stone, ane ahs 
collected from several locations for comparison with Ma eriass erea 
in 1973, These surface collection areas are shown in Figure 


In all collection areas, the precom) sant cecoratee ware wa 





late etyvie of Snaketown Red-on-buf* or an early style lla Butte 
buff (Figs. 54, 55). Collection Area 1 (Fig. <4), & heavil deflate 
tion of Locus D, exemplified manifestations of this ear'y time perios Large 
numbers of Snaketown Red-on-buff sherds from several fferent ve wi th 
concentrated in an area roughly five m in diameter (Fig he attribut« 
of these sherds were identical to those seen at 5Snaketow the 1 Ba 
On the basis of both macroscopic and petrographic analyse: en t 
seems likely that the decorated Gu Achi ceramics are imports fr the 
Basin. Plainwares, likewise, show a strong resembiance ti ila Basin sp 
The major iffere 


mens in both technological and sty!istic attributes. 
concerns teupering agents. In spite of the thousands of late Pioneer a 

early Colonial period sherds observed in Locus D, only @ singie intrusive 
non-Hohokam specimen, a jar sherd of the non-specular variet) 
Purple-on-red, was noted (Fig. 63d). Gu Achi lacks intrusive 


? i? ' 


the late Snaketown and early Gila Butte phases, a5 co Mos: 


kam sites (Masse: n.d.b). 





of i 


Chipped stone was abundant througho.t most portion: 


oat¢ | _ 


quartzite was the preferred material even at this earl) 


on 5S : 


other volcanics were represented in somewhat higher percentag 


hed € lake 


tions of Gu Achi of a later date. Several unifacially retoucn 
with steep edge angles, were scattered throughout the areca. | 


23 ai: ci 


merstones and many fragments of worked tabular schist 
A tabular schist "mescal knife” (tig. 751) was discovered about 5C m es 


Collection Area 7. This specimen is possibly intrusive from iat: 
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Figure 22. Map of the collection areas in Locus D. 
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Gila Butte Through Sacaton Phase Loci 





Most of the loci at Gu Achi date to the Gila Butte through early Saca 
ton phases. As previously mentioned, the general similarity among these 
loci makes their detailed description unnecessary, although a few of the 
more notable ones will be discussed at length. The loci that are given in- 
dividual attention include the reservoir (Locus A), the one definite trash 
mound (Locus G), the possible canal (Locus FF), the area of probable pit 
houses (Locus CC), the two Santa Crus/Sacaton phase enclaves in Locus D 
(Loci Q, R), an eroded area of deeply buried cultural deposits in the west 
ern portion of the site (Loci DD, EE, 00), and two small sherd and lithic 
scatters that may be agricultural processing camps (Loci NN, 0), 

Locus A. Perhaps the single most impressive and important prehistoric 
feature at Gu Achi is the reservoir. designated Locus A. What remains of 
the reservoir is a low, semi-circular earthen embankment rising about 0.75 m 
above the surrounding terrain (Figs. 27-29). The embankment is composed of 
sands, silts, and gravels obtained from the original prehistoric excavation 
of the reservoir and from subsequent dredging activities. Prehistoric arti- 
factual material liberally covered the entire embankment, but few cultura! 
materials were found on the alluvial silts inside and outside the embankment. 

The present width of the embankment varies between 16 and 18 m, but de- 
flation has most likely expanded the width beyond the original prehistoric 
measurements. The inside diameter of the reservoir is 50 m, thus spanning 
an area of roughly 900 sq. m or 0.22 acre-feet. The reservoir tested by 
Raab at AA:5:43 in the Santa Rosa Valley had a small detached embankment 
next to the reservoir opening that served to partition the “inlet canal” 
from the “overflow channel" (Raab 1975: Fig. 7). The reservoir at Gu Achi 
did not have such a specialized embankment; however, it is possible that a 
circular sherd and lithic scatter in a position analagous to that of the de- 
tached embankment at AA:5:43 may, in fact, represent the deflation of such 
an embankment (Figs. 27, 30). 

The aerial photograph of Gu Achi (Fig. 19) shows that the reservoir 
banks were open to the west, the ideal position to receive water flow from 
either Gu Achi or Anegam Wash and possibly sheet wash from the terrace top. 
A small swale (Fig. 31) in the southern portion of the reservoir presently 
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contains surface water at least a few weeks of the year, attesting to the 
suitability of the reservoir's location. An erosional channel has cut 
through the eastern portion of the embankment; otherwise the reservoir 
might hold an even greater volume of water. 

The mechanism by which floodwater was controlled and brought to the 
reservoir is not known, but analogy with the reservoir at AA;5:435 and with 
historic Papago farming methods suggests at least two alternatives. First, 
as with the reservoir excavated at AA:5:43, it is possible that a canal 
tapping either Gu Achi or Anegam Wash flowed to the reservoir. There is, 
in fact, a faint line of cleared vegetation, paralleling the two washes for 
several hundred meters that seems to trend in the general direction of the 
reservoir (Figs. 19, 20). Surface inspection of this feature (Locus FF) 
revealed that it is not a recent historic road, but it is still unclear 
whether or not it represents a prehistoric canal or an old historic road. 
The linearity of this feature almost certainly precludes formation due to 
natural processes. 

The second mechanism by which water may have been channeled to the 
reservoir is through the use of brush "borders" or "fences" on the terrace 
top. Castetter and Bell (1942: 168-169) note that small earthen dikes and 


brush fences were used by the Papago to control and divert floodwater. 





The floodwaters of Gu Achi and Anegam Washes may have been too violent for 





dependable management, making it necessary to focus attention on controlling 
the surface runoff from the terrace top. A series of dikes and fences may 
have been utilized to fill the reservoir. 

A considerable amount of prehistoric trash lie. on the reservoir embank- 
ment, similar to the situation noted by Raab at AA:5:43 (1975: 296). Emil W. 
Haury, upon inspection of the reservoir at Gu Achi, expressed the belief that 
the large quantity of trash suggests that habitation structures were likely 
to be adjacent to the reservoir and that the embankments were used for depos- 
iting trash (1978: personal communication). The amount and diversity of 
artifactual material, including burned animal bones, support this supposi- 
tion. Because the northern portion of the reservoir embankment is approxi- 
mately 20-30 cm higher than the rest of the embankment, it is possible that 
habitation structures, if present, were concentrated on the northern side of 
the reservoir. However, it is puzzling that trash was dumped next to what 
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Figure 27. Map of the reservoir, Locus A. 
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must have been the major source of domestic drinking water, Ostensibly, be 
cause of its daily importance to the Gu Achi inhabitants, the reservoir may 
have served as a focal point for certain social and economic activities. 

For example, shell working, chipped stone tool manufacture, and basket weav- 
ing may have been done on the reservoir embankment. Thus, much of the arti- 
factual residue may be the result of in situ activities rather than of trash 
dumping. Present surface evidence does not unequivocally support either of 
these alternatives. 

The artifacts on the reservoir embankments included thousands of sherds, 
mostly plainware but also the following decorated types in decreasing or *r 
of frequency Sacaton Red-on-buff (10), Tanque Verde Red-on-brown (8, no 
including several sherds to a single vessel), Santa Cruz Red-on-butf (2), 
Casa Grande Red-on-buff (several sherds to a single vessel), Sells Red 
(several sherds to a single vessel), and a single sherd of Gila Butte Red- 
on-buff. The spatial distribution of these decorated types is indicated 
in Figure 27. Scores of undecorated buffwdre and unidentifiable red-on- 
buff sherds were also noted. Schist-tempered plainware and Gila Plain were 
abundant. Smaller numbers of sand-tempered plainware were present. 

Chipped stone debitage of green quartzite was common on the embankment; 
chert and obsidian flakes occurred less commonly. An area approximately 
10 m in diameter on the northeastern portion of the embankment contained a 
much higher concentration of obsidian flakes than anywhere else at Gu Achi 
(Fig. 27). Most likely this was a chipping station where several obsidian 
tools were at least partially manufactured. More than a dozen hammerstones 
and scores of tabular schist tools were scattered over the embankment area. 
Few other types of chipped stone tools were present. Four unifacially re- 
touched flakes were noted during the course of the survey, two each of ob- 
Sidian and green quartzite. A fragment of a chalcedony projectile point 
was also found (Fig. 69n). 

No ground stone was found on the reservoir embankment, unlike the sit- 
uation noted for the reservoir at AA:5:43 (Strawn 1976). The reservoir at 
Gu Achi should have been an ideal location for bringing people together for 
food processing and social interaction, especially if habitation structures 


were adjacent. What the absence of ground stone may mean is unclear. The 
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only ground stone at Locus A was noted in the swale area, 


Here, 


lightly worn slab metates, one partial basin metate, and many 
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amount of Sells phase trash indicates that Classic period populations also 


used the reservoir occasionally as a source of domestic water 
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Locus G. Locus G is the only certainly identified trash mound at Gu 


on 


Achi. It is rather unpretentious, rising less than 40 cm above the 
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that future testing will not only prove these depressions to be | 
but will also reveal other house é@tructures in the surroundine areas 


The cultural materials of Locus CC were typical of pre-Clas 


i two depressions will remain problematic vevertheiess, it is 





large amounts of ceramics, fire-cracked stone shell, and various chiprs 
stone items. No ground stone was observed the red-on-buff cerat 
i tered throughout the locus were from the Gila Butte and ear! ta 
phases. If the depressions discussed above are, in fact, pit hor 
it is likely that Gu Achi was a sedentary village at ast as eat 
bow 
Locus Q. Locus Q was a small Santa Cruz,/Sacator ase enclav: tuated 
along the north-central portion of Locus | It las i cravel tet 
race which parallels Gu Achi Wash, about 1 to m abs pla 
immediately to the north. 
In Locus Q the density of the cultural deposi' lerat 
entire 250 sq. m was carpeted with a wide variet irtifact ihe densest 





concentration of materials lay on the north-facing 


5 (Figs. 36, 37), giving them an appearance similar t 


, af 4 the rset Oi 
deposits of Locus G (Fig. 33). However, the physica! tuation of Lox 
belied the possibility of it ever having been a trash mound 


Many sherds of Sacaton Red-on-buff and Santa Cru 


type. Decorated 


noted, including a scoop fragment of the latter ty; 


earlier or later time periods were not present. A chipped and partial! 


ground sherd disc was collected from Locus Q. This specimen (Fig. 64 
probably of late Santa Cruz phase age, has a red design on a buff-color 
la Bas‘n buffwares, and 


slip. The temper is sandier than is normal for Gi! 
the ware may be locally made. Schist-tempered p-ainwares were domina 


Green quartzite fiakes and pieces of tabular schist were abundant. 


seen were several unifacially retouched flakes o° green quartzite with steey 


edge angles that suggest a scraping function. A « #lcedony projectile po 
(Fig. 69h) typical of the Santa Cruz/Sacaton time period and a 
that had been worked into the shape of a disc (Fig. 1051) were colle 
In general, shell was pi 


Cara LUT 


several meters north of the foot of the terrace. 


tiful, including Glycymeris bracelet fragments and Glycymeris, 
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Several fragments of both burned and unburned non-human 
Several chunks of charcoal were 


pecten debitage. 
bone were observed around rodent holes. 
also noted near the rodent holes. One of the most surprising finds at Lo- 
cus QO was several large pieces of ground stone, representing at least two 
trough metates, one basin metate, and a fragment of a shaped rectangular 

In light of the unusual lack of ground stone at most other 

. it was of interest to find it well 


bifacial mano 
Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase loci at Gu Ach 


repre scr ted at Locus oF 


Locus R. Approximately 100 m west of Locus Q a heavily dissected anc 


eroding area exhibited a dense scattering of cultural debris. This 


ienated Locus R, covered almost 850 8q. &. Erosion has modified or 


Fav ae: | 


activel 


lestroyed up to 20 percent of the locus; however, this erosion exposed a sub- 


tantial oecupation surface at a depth of 35-40 cm. This surface consisted 
of a compacted layer of chunky clay upon which large sherds, chipped stone, 
fire-cracked pieces of vesicular basalt, and chunks of charcoal were liber- 


ally distributed (Fig. 38). In many respects this surface resembled the 


occupation surfaces encountered in Excavation Area l. 


The material culture at Locus R was typical of that already described 


for other Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase loci at Gu Achi. Sherds of Santa Cruz 


Red-on-buff and Sacaton Red-on-buff (Fig. 59a, f) were numerous. Also pres- 
ent were a sherd of Gila Butte Red-on-buff and an intrusive sherd of late 


Rillito Red-on-brown (Fig. 63e). Three sherds of Rincon Red were also found 


in Locus R. Plainwares were nearly all schist-tempered. Only a few sand- 
tempered sherds were present. 

As at Locus Q, numerous specimens of both chipped and ground stone 
were noted. While no chipped stone tools were observed, debitage of a wide 
range of material, including green quartzite, jasper, and obsidian, was abun- 


Fragments of at least one trough metate and of several shaped, rectan- 
Some fragmentary calcined human bones 


dant. 
gular bifacial manos were encountered. 
a few meters west of Locus R suggest that a cremation was once present. 
Loci DD, EE, and 00. Locus DD was a rich area of pre-Classic cultura! 
A deep erosional chan- 





deposits that encompassed approximately 5400 sq. nm. 
nel had cut through a portion of the locus and exposed a cross section of 


the deposits. 
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Hohokam sites in the San Pedro Valley (Masse in press ¢) and in the 
Basin (Linda Gregonis 1978: personal communication), but their fu 
still unclear. 

Green quartzite dominated the chipped stone assemblage. \Numerov 
flakes, cores, hammerstones, and core tools of this material were pres 


Other material types included chalcedony, chert, and jasper. Tabular 

was frequently encountered, several piecc: f which were "knives" wit! 
margins. In spite of the large area covered by Locus O00, only a few iter 

of ground stone were observed, including a vesicular basalt trough metate, a 
basin metate of green schistose material, and a shaped rectangular bifacial 


mano of vesicular basalt. Although worked shell was scarce, unworked frag 


ments of Glycymeris, pecten, and cardium were abundantly scattered through- 





out the locus. An unground Glycymeris band, probably accidentally broken 





when its core was removed, can be seen in the foreground of Figure 40. The 


only piece of worked shell was a Glycymeris shell ring fragment, apparent)) 





broken in manufacture. Burned animal bone was common, including portions « 
several rabbits and medium-sized artiodactyls (probabiy sheep or deer). One 
artiodactyl long-bone fragment had been fashioned into a well-polished aw]. 
Burned chunks of vesicular basalt were copiously scattered throughout 
Locus 00, often occurring in tight clusters, no doubt the product of deflat- 
ing hearths. One curious ring of vesicular basalt, approximately 0.5 m in 
diameter, was located 30 m east of the locus in an area that has undergone 
considerable deflation (Fig. 41). There was no charcoal or trash in or 
around this feature to suggest its use as a modern hearth, and it could date 
anywhere in historic or prehistoric times. Goodyear (19/75: 109-115) ane 
Raab (1973a) have noted similar features in their survey of the Siate Moun- 
tains and have interpreted their function as a rest for baskets or ceram 
containers during wild plant gathering activities. Another, slightly larger, 
stone ring was noted at Gu Achi in an agricultural area east of Locus 
Loci O and NN. Locus 0 was a deflated hearth with an associated small 
sherd and lithic scatter south of Locus N. The hearth consisted of vesic 
ular basalt chunks and a few pieces of tabular schist spreac over a ~< sq. @™ 
area. Sherds immediately associated with this hearth were all sand-tempered 
plainwares. The sherd and lithic scatter, which lay about 5 m south of the 
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hearth, contained several eroded buffware sherds, many sherds of schist- 


tempered plainware, and a few sherds of Gila Plain. Green quartzite flakes 
were the only other noteworthy artifacts. 

Generally this locus seemed to be a processing camp. The buffware 
sherds suggest that Locus O may date to the pre-Classic period; however, it 
is possible that the hearth may not be associated with the sherd and lithic 
scatter and may instead be of Sells phase age. 

Locus NN was @ small, moderately dense concentration of pre-Classic 
period trash approximately 100 meters east of Locus MM. This locus was the 
most distant from Gu Achi Wash (and the closest to Anegam Wash) of any of 
the pre-Classic period loci. Decorated ceramics were solely from early Saca- 
ton Red-on-buff bowls and jars. Sand-tempered sherds dominated the plain- 
wares, but sherds of schist-tempered plainware were also common. Flakes of 
green quartzite and basalt were numerous, and a limestone chopper was present. 
A tabular schist "knife" with a ground margin was also noted. Ground stone 
included a trough: cate fragment and a shaped rectangular unifacial mano, 
both of vesicular basalt. One fragment of cardium and a few pieces of Glycy- 
meris debitage completed the artifact inventory. 

In many respects Locus NN resembled the Sells phase processing camps 
described in the next section. The small size of Locus NN, its isolation 
from the major pre-Classic occupation areas of Gu Achi, and the presence of 
ground stone, tabular schist knives, and a chopper are all features common 
to Sells phase loci at Gu Achi. However, the possibility that Locus NN was 
an isolated habitation structure cannot be ruled out. 

Miscellaneous Pre-Classic Period Loci. In addition to the loci already 





discussed, twenty-four other loci date to the Gila Butte/Sacaton phase oc- 
cupation at Gu Achi (see Table 5). These generally consist of light to 
moderately dense scatters of artifacts with occasional areas of heavy con- 
centration. Fire-cracked chunks of vesicular basalt are commonly scattered 
throughout these loci, as are tabular tools of schist and flakes and tools 
of green quartzite. Ceramics constitute the bulk of the artifacts in each 
locus, with schist-tempered plainware abundant, sand-tempered plainware con- 
mon, and specimens of Gila Plain usually rare. Numerous shell artifacts 


were also found in these loci, especially the debris from shell bracelet 
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manufacture. Loci F and II had examples of Glycymeris cores fashion: 
the "grinding-faceted" technique (see Appendix E, Fig. 109¢), while Lo 
contained two specimens of grinding-faceted debitage. Surned anima! 
(rabbits, deer, and sheep) was seen in nearly every locus and projecti! 
points were not uncommon. Somewhat surprisingly, m | stone was genera! 
lacking at most of these loci, 

At least two loci, Loci B (Fig. 59) and |, contain heavy concentrat! 
of cultural material that may be the remnants of tra unds. At both loc: 
Circular areas of artifacts were elevated 5-10 cm above the surrounding, 
rain. Locus QQ had two elevated areas of trash deposit iS em above the 
surrounding terrain), but the material was less concent: than might be 
expected for trash mounds. Erosional channels in Locus | reveal, | 
ever, a possible occupational surface at a depth of al t 
modern ground surface. 
Sells Phase Loci 

Seven loci at Gu Achi could be assigned t 
phase occupation. These are small sherd and lithic scatters, ranging 
Size from 50 sq. m to 2300 sq. m. Hearths formed wit cular 
basalt are present in each locus, and ground stone and tox f ta 
schist are frequent associations. Locus L consists solel) five 
deflated hearths and a few associated tabular schist to wa 
assigned to the Sells phase because of the nature and physical situation ot 
the hearths. A detailed description of four of the Sells phase | sil 
now be presented. 

Locus H. Locus H is approximately 50 m east of the tra OU Thi 
small area, about 10 sq. m, consisted of a scattering of burn nh f 
vesicular basalt and several large pieces of tabular schist Large number 

stone, shell, and 


of sherds were found at Locus H, but chipped stone, ground 
other types of artifacts were absent. The pottery was mostly sand-tem 


plainware; schist-tempered plainware and Gila Plain were absent 


iar cate ft 


sherds of Sells Red and a Tanque Verde Red-on-brown jar ind) 
feature dates to the Sells phase. Also present were a few sherds from a 


thin-walled jar with a small amount of mica in the temper; this jar appeared 


to be a variant of Gila Red. 
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Figure 42. Map of Locus Y, Sells phase processing camp. 
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Plainware and redware sherds. A total of five Tanque Verde Red-or 


vessels~--two bowls and three jars--was noted in three of the cluster 


schist-tempered redware jar, at least one jar ot nd-temper: lainwat 
and one bowl of Gila Plain were also present. A single sherd from a ce 

of Gila Plain most likely came from nearby earlier Santa Crus/Sacaton pha 
trash deposits. The high ratio of decorated vess: to plainware vessel! 

is also typical in the Sells phase processing cam ported by Raab (1971 
1953, 202-204) and Goodyear (1975: 95). An unperforated ¢ fashioned fron 

a sherd of late Rillito or early Rincon Red-on-brown was | i a few meter: 
west of the western hearth (Fig. 64¢t This disc either ma e an accidental) 


intrusive from earlier trash deposits nearby or may have bee) and user 
by the Sells phase occupants of the processing camp: 
Ground stone was present in two of the sherd and lith ncentrat 

Several fragments of a vesicular basalt metate, uniden 

were found near one hearth while a unifacial handstone of white quar 
was found 5 m north of this hearth. Chipped stone artita ncluded three 
hammerstones, two choppers, three unifacially retouched flakes with ecge a 
gles greater than ss°, two cores, and a thin scattering of d 
sisted primarily of flakes of green quartzite but included a few flakes « 


chert and jasper. Two fragments of a thin-banded Glycymeris bracelet and 








piece of Glycymeris debitage completed the artifact inventory from Locus } 
Locus LL. Due north of Locus KK was a scattering of Sells phase cul 
S ” t! ia ' 


tural material that covered an area of 2500 sq. m. Thi 


areal concentration of Sells phase material discovered at Gu A 


this area, Locus LL, had only a light to moderate surface tra att 
one heavy concentration of materials, about m in diameter, was encounter 
in the western portion. This locus probably servec as @ major agr: 
processing camp. 

Several sherds of Tanque Verde Red-on-brown, from at east 
one large bowl, were noted. Other decorated ceram: included a jar sher 


Gila Polychrome, a sherd of Casa Grande Red-on-buff, and two unidenti 


buffwares. Sherds of Selis Red and an apparently locally mace schist 


pered redware were also encountered. Sand-tempered specimens dominated 


plainwares; sherds of a late variety of Gila Plain were also common. 








stone cores of several different material types were present, including green 
quartzite, limestone, rhyolite, and white quartzite. In addition, a unifa 
cially retouched tool of chert with a steep edge angle, several chert flakes, 
and pieces of tabular schist~--many of which appeared to be worked~--were 
present. 

Three metates were found in Locus LL, each separated 10-15 m from one 
another. These metates were of three different types--a slab metate of rhyo- 
lite, a vesicular basalt trough metate, and a vesicular basalt basin metate 
This suggests that functionally specific, discrete work areas may have exist 
ed during the prehistoric occupation. Unfortunately, because few other cul- 
tural items were found in association, this hypothesis was untestable. 

As was typical of other Sells phase loci at Gu Achi, in spite of the 
large size of Locus LL, only a small number of shell specimens were observed. 
\ few pieces of Glycymeris and cardium debitage, a fragmentary univalve 


(Melongena patula), and a whole Olivella shell with the spire still intact 


were noted. 


Locus MM. Locus MM, like Locus LL, appears to be a major Sells phase 
agricultural processing camp. It was smaller than Locus LL, covering ap- 


proximately 1800 sq. m, bu* exhibited the same general pattern of features. 
The cultural material was scattered lightly over most of the area, but there 
was an extremely heavy concentration, S m wide and 15 m long, in the southern 
part of the locus. A possible prehistoric road cut through a section of the 
processing camp but appeared to have disturbed the cultural deposits little. 
Sherds from at least three Tanque Verde Red-on-brown bowls and one jar 
were the only decorated pottery observed. The three bowl rims are decorated 
on both the interior and exterior with design elements more reminiscent of 
the Sedentary than of the Classic period. It is probable, but not certain, 
that these sherds are of the poorly understood early Classic period type 
Topawa Red-on-brown (Withers 1973). If they are Topawa Red-on-brown sherds, 
Locus MM may represent the first reoccupation of Gu Achi after the village 
was abandoned in the llth century A.D. A few sherds of Sells Red, from 
different bowls, were also found at this locus. Plainware jars and bowls 
were numerous; sand-tempered, schist-tempered, and Gila Plain specimens were 


all common. One schist-with-sand-tempered sherd was from a large, thin-walled 
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Arizona (see Masse in press b; in press ¢) indicate that these features re 
sult from clearing the bajada top for agriculture. This bajada is « 

ated that floodwater farming would not have been possible; thus, whateve: 
crops were grown in this area would have been directly dependent upon ra 
fall. This suggests that true dry farming may once have been practiced 
the Papagueria, an exciting possibility that has not been documented by 


vious work. A similar but isolated rock pile was found just south of 

Achi Wash (Fig. 48). The dating of the rock pile features is insecure; ho» 
ever, since many of the cobbles are buried and some of the rock piles have 
large creosote bushes and cholla cactus growing out of them, they are not 
modern or recent historic. As such a practice has not been noted for ethno 
graphic Pima and Papago populations, | suggest that the rock piles near Gu 
Achi are most likely prehistoric. 

Three or four sherd and lithic concentrations were noted on the bajada: 
due south of Gu Achi and just south of Gu Achi Wash. These were light 
moderately dense Sells phase scatters, each o.cupying an area of less tha: 
i0 sq.m. Because the soil mantle is gravel /cobble, it is probable that 
these features are the residue from wild plant gathering and, possibly, pro 
cessing activities rather than from agricultural activities. Cultural mani 


festations were not observed on bajadas further west. 
Approximately 1.5 km west of Locus 00 on the north side of Gu Achi ba: 
was a large sherd and lithic scatter dating to the Sells phase. This 
was 75 min diameter. Most of it was situated on a small rise, possib) 
terrace remnant, next to Gu Achi Wash. There was a heavy concentrati: 
cultural material on the surface, and the spoil dirt from several rocen' 
burrows suggested a considerable depth to the deposits. A caretu) 
and ground tabular knife, chipped stone debitage, plainware sherds, 4 
large number of Sells Red sherds were present. A heavily patinat 
projectile point of Archaic age was also found in these deposit: 
Curiously, in spite of the heavy concentrations of sherds, no ceco! 
sherds were observed--unlike the Sells phase deposits at Gu Achi itsel! 
The site lacked visible above-ground architecture, which might be expect: 
at a site of this size. Possibly this site is either 4 major campsite, 


visited repeatedly over the course of s veral years, or perhaps 4 villag 


vs 











containing buried pit houses, such as those encountered at the earl) 
e) phase site of Huihikiwani in the northwestern Papagueria (Rosenthal 


and others 1978: 28-39 The potential for answering questions about earl) 





ells phase populations in the Papagueria makes this site a valuable resource 
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Chapter 4 





MATERIAL CULTUR! 


More than 24,000 items, most of them pot r lecte 
the survey and excavations at Gu Achi. By convent they have beet 
into three major categories--ceramics, lithic ¥ a ind worked bone 
Throughout this discussion these items are compar: th their unter} 


at Snaketown and other southern Arizona Hohokar t t t t 
quantity and type of artifacts illustrated here may not accur ie 


the nature of the archeological resources at Gu 
the Sells phase and from the transition between the 
phases were recovered during the course of 


amples from these two periods were collected during 


illustration and to provide a tentative framework for t 
ferences between the respective time phases at Gu Ac! \n adequate 
of materials dating to the late Santa Cruz and ear! icato! ases Ww 
tained, but the earliest and latest time periods are greatiy uncer! 


Ceramics 


A total of 22,075 sherds and eight partially reconstruc 
vessels were recovered from all phases of th wo1 
19,596 sherds (89%) were plainwares, 2401 (11%) were decorat 
than 1%) were redwares. For the excavated ceramics percentages af 


, 0 


with 9902 (89%) plainware sherds, 1170 (11%) decorated, anc | 


redwares. It is reemphasized that these percentages ret 
the late Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase assemblage anc not the ea! 


time periods at Gu Achi. 

















The discussion of ceramics is divided into three sections--plainwares, 


redwares, and decorated wares Separate consideration is given to worked 
sherds, other eccentric forms, and the results of the petrographic analysis 
\Appendix G). 
Plainwa 
\ | hokam sites, plainware pottery dominates the artifact 
Achi. It accounts for 89% of all ceramics found at the 
30% of all artifacts recovered. This figure does not 


iller than thumbnail-size plainware sherds that were not ana- 
their fragmentary and often heavily weathered condition. 


nware pottery types are extremely friable, and nearly all of these 


erds had suffered long exposure on the site surface or were broken during 
ecover The omission of these sherds does not affect our interpretation 


n 
f the plainware assemblage. 


nerally given little emphasis in archeo- 


Plainware pottery types are ge 
] 


t they are not as sensitive to cultural 


; 


logical analysis because it is fe 
and behavioral change as other classes of artifacts. Preliminary inspection 
»f the Gu Achi plainwares indicated that several different pottery types were 
present in substantial numbers, an unusual situation for most Hohokam sites. 
Since Gu Achi is located in an area of potential contact with several regional 
Hohokam populations (Gila Basin, Tucson Basin, the "Desert Branch" Hohokam at 
, Gila Bend) as we’l as with two separate culture areas (the 
Trincheras and the Yuman), it seemed possible that the Gu Achi plainware as- 
semblage might reflect important cultural, temporal, and perhaps functional 
les. Therefore, an ambitious program of plainware analysis was set up 
to elicit some of this information. All of the plainware sherds were studied 
with the aid of a 10X hand lens, and nearly half were further scrutinized 
under a binocular light microscope with a power ranging from 25X to 100X for 
accurate identification of the temper in each sherd. A second feature of 
analysis was the finish on plainware sherds; were they hand-smoothed or 
stone-polished? Other attributes were the presence or absence of a carbon 
streak in the core, smudging, sooting, evidences of cooking stains, vessel 


wall thickness, vessel size and shape, and so on. 
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With temper and finish characteristics as the key 
40 separate plainware pottery types were identified 
tion. However, several factors led to the eventual reduction of ¢t 
number of types. First, only a small percentage of the plainwares we: 
smoothed, and several of these sherds fit with specimens that showe 
polishing. Thus, it became obvious that not all vessels had been give! 
even, all-over finish. Also, the petrographic analysi Appendi» 
consideration of provenience suggested that some temper difference 
the presence or absence of certain minerals, simply reflected th: 


Slightly different local sources for clay and tempe: 


> 


With these factors taken into considerati 
ttery types at Gu Achi is reduced to 15 (see 
these types were produced in significant number 


> ’ , — 
_~“ 


order of abundance these are tempered with schi 


crushed altered andesite(?) (9%). Gila Plain, the til wal 
the Gila Basin, constitutes only 3% of the Gu Achi 


Representative specimens of these types are illust 


Classification of Plainware Types by Temper Content 





Schist. Nearly half (8584) of the plainware sherd 
with schist. The schist is fine-ground, crushed plat 
from flecks less than 0.1 cm in diameter to large f1 
0.5 cm in diameter. The obvious source for the sch: 
the Sheridan Mountains, a mile east of the site. 


type is almost never crushed to the degree seen in 


platelets of schist are thus common in the schist-temper 


stacked on top of one another. 
Altered andesitic(?) grus. In the original anal) 


before the results of the petrographic analysis were availa! 


* 


Lal ye invuiar dai 





pottery type was noted. This was heavily tempered with 
rounded grains of unknown type. These grains were either 


red in color with numerous opaque white spots intermixed. 


5 grus (20%), sand (10%), crushed altered andesite 
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Schist 1784) = 67S “se 0417 71 $7 36 115 7 j 2 5 $1 $) 22 19 is l 4762 asee 
Schiest with sand 10 128 9 13 l j i 193 5$9 
Altered andesitic(?) grus 81 061720C«C CHS 86 $7 16 $6 5 ‘ 46 2 i 2363 3870 
Altered andesitic(!) grus 
with schist 405 § 1 l l l a6 465 
Crushed altered andesite(Tt) 575 37 7s 115 17 12 6 ‘4 4 5 27 6o8 17as 
Crushed altered andesite(T) 
with schist 1632 26 4 § l l j 79 91 1849 
Crushed aitered andesite(?) 
with sand l l l j $0 $4 
R Sand 222 0=—- 295 145 240 20 7 li i3 2 l 4 6 7 46 2 12 10 5 j 902 1949 
Gile Plein 169 71 ‘4 $$ ‘ 5 5 ‘4 l z 5 ‘ l } 263 620 
White schist l l l 32 | $6 2 
Basalt l 13 \4 
Yuman 2 2 
Stucco were 13 13 
TOTAL $092 i411 2165 1217 201 137 73 175 ? 2 is ‘4 49 6? 28S 29 ‘4 ié 3 9 ‘ $69 19596 
Too small for analysis 1038 $96 611 837 $ 102 41 73 5 7 i4 1S 30 16? 2110 $72 
Table 6. TFlainware sherd totals by provenience. 





























JARS BOWL! UN KNOWN 
FORM 
Body Rim Bod) Rip 
Schist 1839 2635 103 a9 6290 
Schist with sand 89 18 12 6 234 
Altered andesitic (7) grus 1022 104 13 \4 27) 
Altered andesitic (7) grus 
with schist 203 21 } 237 46! 
Crushed altered andesite (7) 004 8) 23 5 1034 174! 
Crushed altered andesite(7) 
with schist 877 95 2 5 1849 
Crushed altered aridesite (7) 
with sand 17 3 7 27 54 
Sand 554 84 19 $3 1259 1949 
Gila Plain 145 27 44 6 798 620 
White Schist 17 3 $2 
Basalt l l 3 q 
Yuman ] i 
Stucco ware 13 
TOTAL $382 701 227 187 13,129 


Table 7. Plainware sherd totals by vessel forn. 
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analysis has shown this temper to ve an altered volcanic mineral, probabl) 


andesite. Either wash sand heavily laden with andesitic(?) "grus" (a state 


of decomposition) from a nearby source was used for temper in this potter) 
type, or the potter collected this grus from the source itself, 


i 


Sand. This pottery type is tempered with rounded grains of both opaque 


and clear quartz, along with occasional other minerals such as basalt, obsid- 
ian, altered andesite(?), and both biotite and phiogopite(’) mica The char 
acteristic rounding of nearly all particles ind‘cates that the temper 


derived from wash sands, perhaps from either Anegam or Gu Achi Wash. 

Crushed altered andesite(?). This refers to plainware that contains 
sizeable numbers of platelets of a fine-grained mineral. The platelets are 
usually purple in color (though green and gray specimens are also known) and 
of the same size range as the schist platelets (0.1-0.5 cm). Frequently, the 
temper is so abundant that the platelets seem stacked on top of each other. 

Petrographic analysis indicated that the purple mineral is probably al- 
tered andesite(?) that has been crushed for use as temper. Since this occurs 
as large crushed fragments, it probably comes from a less weathered source 
than the altered andesitic(?) grus. Petrographic analysis noted substantial 
amounts of "fine-grained unidentifiable material (clay?) having well-defined 
banding with variable reddish staining" in this type; these temper fragments 


contained much carbonaceous material. Loomis (Appendix G) suggests that 


. ” ) 


hese particles may be sherds (see Fig. 112). If so, this adds a new dimen- 
n to pottery manufacture at Gu Achi. The Hohokam of the Gila Basin appar- 
ently never tempered pottery with crushed sherds. 


Crushed altered andesite(?) with schist. This plainware pottery type 





is simply the previously described type with the apparently purposeful addi- 
tion of a fair amount of micaceous schist. 


Gila Plain. Gila Plain is the plainware pottery type most commonly 





onsidered the Hohokam utility ware. Although adequate descriptions of this 
type exist (for example, Haury 1937: 205-211), there has been some confusion 
regarding its definition. For example, several studies have divided Gila 

Plain into varieties on the basis of the presence or absence of mica (finely 
pulverized micaceous schist) in the temper (for example, Wasley and Johnson 


1965; Stewart and Teague 1974). Other studies have chosen to ignore temper 
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and relied solely on vessel form, shape, and 


(Doyel 1974; Yablon 1978). 


In this analysis Gila Plain refers onl) 





- 

— 

- 
- 


Finish 


: ' 
(oO these sarec ime Nat 


the shape and finish characteristics of the defined type and contasy 


abundant amount of pulverized micaceous 

of mica in the temper may reflect either tem 

in Hohokam ceramic assemblages (Masse in pre: 
Altered andesitic(’) grus with schist 


as "altered andesitic(?) grus," but micaceous 





Schist with sand, 





which small but noticeable amounts of crushed nr 


added. 


> 


Crushed altered andesite(?) with 


This is basically 





ware, this appears to be a sand-tempered pottery 


} 


. 
Ye te 


sand. 


—_ 


; 


Lib 


tyre 1 i i inmy 


of crushed altered andesite(?) have been purposeful! |) 


White schist. 





sherds, especially from Excavation Area 13, 


several of the schist particles have a white cast rath 


sheen of most micaceous schist. 


"strained" quartz, which formed much of the schist 


schist was also seen in Sells Red pottery of the Classic | 


Petrographic analysi 


During analysis, several dist 


were noted 


~ 


> 


that this white schist was obtained during the Cla: 


ent source than that used by the pre-Classic Hohokan. 


Basalt. 


with basalt-laden sands in which the basalt grains are 


sibly basaltic rock was also crushed for this temper. 


A few sherds at Gu Achi appeared to be libera 


Und 


of these sherds were found, all in surface quads or nea! 


The proveniences preclude satisfactory temporal placemer 


interpretation. 


Yuman. 





type were found. 
of intrusive wares. 


Stucco ware. 





altered andesite(7). 


intrusive wares. 


Two sherds, tempered with fine sand and hance 


The sherds of this type were similar t 


A more complete discussion is given 


; ' it * hy 


A more complete description is proviced 


, e, ‘ 
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schist-tempered piainware appears culle: surface polish ma 
factor. The schist-tempered pottery at Gu Achi does not usual! 
polished as Gila Plain at Snaketown, 

Gila Piain tends to be a light to moderate brown in surtace col 
the schist-tempered specimens at Gu Achi tend toward a darker (more ch 
colored) brown, a8 well a8 orange and red-orange. both types exhibit th 
degree of exterior surface mottling caused | fire-cloudin, he 
in Locus D that were originally designated Gila Plain ma een produ 


locally. Their surface color tends toward red-orance, an though thi 





per is finely pulvericzed, it contains larger plat: 
than are normally found in Gila Plain. 
The sherd of “altered andesitic(?) grus with sand’ f wit 


features comparable to the schist-tempered plainwar: The ' 


Both have rounded rim finishes, and vessel diameters are 16 and 


Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase plainwares. f#hile there are som 





between the plainware assemblages of the late Snaketown/Gila Butt pati 
at Gu Achi and the late Santa Cruz/Sacaton occupation (such as the continu 
dominance of schist-tempered vessels), there are at least two significar 


differences. First, in the late Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase large numbers o! 


c Are 
; 


vessels are tempered with rock of volcanic origin. econ 


greatiy increases in the later period, both in terms of capacity ane \ 
wall thickness. Regrettably, no collections were made from late Gila Bi 


Santa Cruz phase deposits to see if the changes are gradual or if 


abruptly with the apparent population increase near the end of the Santa 


Cruz phase. 
Five plainware pottery types appear to have fairly widespread a1 
bution over the site during the transitional Santa Cruz/sacaton phase 


Table 6). In descending order of frequency these are schist, aitered @ 


sitic(?) grus, sand, crushed altered andesite(?), and Gila Piain. bo 


crushed altered andesite(?) with schist and altered andesitic(’) gru 


schist occur in large numbers in Excavation Area 1, but are rare in ai! 


¥ 
wel 


other units. This distribution suggests that the two pottery types 


made by a few potters during a relatively short period of tim The 


J specimens are from crudely made, hand-smoothed, shallow outfla: 
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Similarities in tempering, rim finish, and vessel size shared by the ves 
sels tempered with crushed altered andesite(?) with schist suggest that 
they may have been the work of a single potter, 

Although hundreds of sherds of each pottery type were found, many ves 
sels were not necessarily present. For example, one reconstructible vessel! 


tempered with crushed altered andesite(’?) with schist (about 3/4 of the ori- 


ginal vessel] consisted of 297 sherds having a combined weight of 12,957 g 
Several of these sherds were larger than 100 cm=. A quick calculation ind! 
cates that had all the sherds of this vessel been found, there would be 
nearly 400 individual sherds with a combined weight of about 1°,500 g or 35 
pounds It is possible that the 465 sherds of altered andesitic(’) grus 


with schist came from only one or two vessels. The 1849 sherds of crushed 
altered andesite(?) with schist may have come from no more than five or $ix 
vessels. Thus, many of the plainware sherds recovered from Excavation Area 
1 (Table 6) are probably from the eight identified reconstructible jars 
(Figure 10: Pots 1-8 

The plainware collection from Excavation Area 1 highlights both the 
great increase in size over earlier period ceramics and the predominance of 
volcanic-tempered plainwares. Most, if not all, of the eight jars around 
the ramada may be contemporaneous. The four pottery types represented by 
these eight jars--crushed altered andesite(”) with schist (5), schist (2), 
crushed altered andesite(?) (2), and altered andesitic(?) grus (1) --have 
Similar sizes (diameters of 70-80+ cm) and shapes. Minor differences in 
rim finish, polishing, and other characteristics (Fig. 49) indicate that 
these may be the product of four different potters. This suggests that the 
ramada served more than one family at a time, a hypothesis that will be ex- 
plored in greater detail in the next chapter. 

Throughout all levels of Excavation Area 1 only 7% of the plainware 
rim sherds (17 out of 249) are from bowls; the remainder are from jars. 
When only levels at or near the occupation surface are considered, the dif- 
ference is even more dramatic. Dowls then constitute only 2% of the rim 
sherds (2 out of 105). One of these is a scoop or shallow bowl of altered 


andesitic(?) grus, the bottom of which had been in contact with the red 
ochre layer in the eastern portion of the occupation surface. The predomi- 


nance of jars over bowls suggests that cooking and storage were the primary 
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reciude their being a product of firing o1 LOp] application of paint 
iwO categories of Organic residue were recognized vne | termed "cooking 


pots’ and consists of small Spattey ! esidur idhering f the insides 


mail neragd Wi Crushed altered iiwe ite } ij | the they ; 
rim snerd Of altered andesitic { or wit! hig in \ darkened 


and about cm wide encircies the insid: t tf the latte ft 


\j ij ~~ wit ; mM ,C TT) Papaye sap aust ) i} i] ; yi ‘ iggest j 


S « Anu Tit ne wOndEe! ; 


trash mound (Locu and trom Locus R because of their considerabl: 
tance from Excavation Area 1, specifical] for such a compariso! 


On the whole, the specimens from | G and R averaged about 
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le: in vessel wall thickness however, a few me! atchned or exceeded 
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those in Excavation Area |] For example, 


ic(’) grus from Locus R had a consistent thickn rt | while another 
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sherd of altered andesitic(?) grus from Locus G had a maximun 


-.2 cm. This sherd is probably from a jar bottom. No shez 
for reconstruction of body diameters were recovered from th: twi 
niences, but rim diameters seem comparable to those of Excavation A} 


Schist-tempered specimens from the two loci ranged between 32-44 er 


diameter while the two measurable rims of altered andesitic(?) er R 
36 and 38 cm. 
Vessel forms and rim finishes were more variable in Loci G and 


in Excavation Area 1. A much greater percentage of bowls was pre 


these two loci than in Excavation Area 1, but this difference may by 


to the nature of sampling the loci. The jar forms are similar, but 
necks are shorter and tend not to flare outward as much as those from Ey 
vation Area 1. Schist-tempered plainware seed jars and a small-mouthed ja 


add to the previously noted inventory of shapes. Bowls include outflari 
hemispherical, and incurving specimens with measurable diameters betwe 
23-32 cm for schist-tempered specimens and 28 cm for a sand-temper 

men. Rim finishes were thickened and squared off though straigh 
rounded rims were also noted. A few bowl rim sherds had dark, possib)) 
tentional, sooting on their interiors, but the interiors are not as wel) 
polished as the Classic period smudged redwares in the Hohokam core are 
(Haury 1945: 82-83). 

It is obvious that special activities, such as cooking and storage, 
were taking place in Excavation Area 1. However, since vessel shapes and 
sizes are similar at other loci in the site, other loci may be functionally) 
Similar. While Excavation Area 1 may have been the center for commun 
tivity and storage, the present data do not seem to Support such ar 
esis. 

Sherds of Gila Plain from the late Santa Cruz’Sacaton phase at 


fear 
’ > 


are more typical of the type as defined at Snaketown than Gila Plain 
Gu Achi's earliest deposits. In vessel form and the abundance of mica par- 
ticles, polishing, and striations, these closely resemble specimens from 
Snaketown. I suspect that most if not all of these sherds are intrusives 
from the Gila Valley but have no clear proof. The petrographic analysis 


of one Gila Plain sherd from the bell-shaped storage pit in Excavation 
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Area 1 is inconclusive. It is possible, even likely, that the Gila Plain 
vessels (predominately jars) at Gu Achi during the Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase 
transition are the containers for presently unknown items traded between 
the Gila Vailey and Gu Achi (see Severson 1978: 128 for a similar argument 
on the presence of Gila Plain in the Sells phase). 


Sells phase plainwares. So few plainwares were recovered from loci of 





known Sells phase age that little can be said about their shape, size, and 
vessel wall thickness. Jars appear to have short, somewhat vertical necks 
and moderately outflaring rims. The rims themselves are not usually thick- 
ened and are almost always rounded. The few bowl sherds seen suggest bowls 
that are straight-sided and hemispherical in shape. Two jar sherds, one 
finely tempered with white schist and the other sand-tempered, have a dis- 
tinct mold-impressed shoulder, a hallmark of the Classic period (Haury 1945; 
Two attributes distinguish the Sells phase plainwares from earlier 
types. First, a dull white schist and sand were often used in the paste, 
and, second, most wares were highly polished. Even Sells phase sherds tem- 
pered primarily with silvery micaceous schist contain a few small platelets 
of white schist, as do some sherds of Tanque Verde Red-on-brown, especially 
those from Locus MM. Since all of the Sells phase ceramics were most likely 
imported, the identification of the home village for the Sells phase process- 
ing camps will be partly accomplished when the source of the white-schist- 
tempered ware is ide .tified. Sand-tempered or schist-with-sand-tempered 
specimens, though, constitute the bulk of the Classic period plainwares. 
While the high degree of polish that occurs on most specimens of the Sells 
phase was present on some pre-Classic period wares, it formed a very small 
percentage (less than 1-2%) of all pre-Classic plainware specimens. 


Discussion. With the exception of "Gila Plain," no formal type names 





have been employed for the Gu Achi plainware assemblage. This was done pur- 
posefully to avoid adding to the already confused picture of ceramic tradi- 
tions in southern and southeastern Arizona. Had past ceramic analyses of 
the Papagueria been adhered to, other Gu Achi types with volcanic temper 
(crushed altered andesite(?), basalt, and much of the sand-tempered assen- 


blage) would have been labeled "Sells Plain" (see Scantling 1940; Withers 
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1973; Severson 1978). Likewise, the schist-tempered a the cy 
andesite(?) plainwares at Gu Achi would have bee inde! 
"Wingfield Plain" (Goodyear and Dittert 19°35; Weaver: 4: Raal 

The areal distribution, longevity of manuract \! en cu 
filiations of these formal pottery types rema: pen | liscussio1 
example, Wingfield Plain was initially descr! | lton (1941; 4 
paddle-and-anvil-thinned ware with coarse crushed i schist tempe: 
rough, bumpy exterior. This pottery type wa inufactured primar: 
Agua Fria and Verde Valleys (see Weaver 19/4 imern ind Spoe1 
Fish, Pilles, and Fish in press), but it has a een noted for t! 


Santa Cruz Valley (DiPeso 1956: 549-35 ind th pague? 


technique, and other attributes, 1 conte: 
southern Arizona (south of the Gila Valle local manufac 
not related to the Wingfield Plain in the Agua Fr Mu 
Only similarity is the presence of numerous 1a! plat 


7 


schist from crushed platelets of volcanic r 
Similar problems occur with Sells Plain, t gh the diff 
not as obvious. This subject will be exami 


Quijotoa Valley Project in Chapter « 


Redware 





wn 


Redware ceramics are poorly represen 
9). Only 78 sherds were collected, less than f the total ceramic a 
blage. Forty-two of these sherds are the Cla peri 
Thus, only a maximum of 36 redware sherds may dat 
Hohokam occupation of the site. Twelve redwar' e1 
Red were found in the 15 excavation units \ paucit f redwat 
for a Hohokam site dating between about A.D. 1100, the ma 
occupation at Gu Achi. 

In addition to the Sells Red material, most of 


Gu Achi can be divided into the established types, Rincon Kec ica 


oO 
> 
= 
- 


and Vahki Red. A few sherds of a schist-tempere 


tifiable redware sherds complete the assemblage. 


| pronounced differences in vessel shape lze, wall thickne 
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Jars howls ther Now! 

Body Rie Body Ais Forms 
Sacaton Red/ buff 15 2 
Transitional Sente 
Crus/Secaton Red/buff 29 4 } 3 
Santa Crus Red/buff id 9 4 
Gila Butte Red/buff 6 | j } 
Transitional Snaketown/ 
Gila Butte Red/buff 5 4 : 
Snaketown Red/buff Z 
Unidentified Red/buff 187 | \¢ ‘ jee a 
Undecorated buffware 73 5 6 t 
Tanque Verde Red/brown 26 } ‘ 
Rincon Red/brown 5 
Rillito Red/brown \ 2 
Vamori Red/brown l 
Unidentified Red/brown 12 | 5 P joes ‘ 
Trincheras Specular 
Purple/red ; 
Trincheras Non-specular 
Purple/red 2 
Deadman's Black/red l 
Black Mesa Black/white I 
TOTAL 405 27 496 34) ' : 
Sells Red 4 13 1] \4 ‘i 
Rincon Red id 8 
Sacaton Red decorated } 
Vahki Red ‘ 
Sand with schist- 
tempered redware 5 ] 
Unidentified redware 5 1} as 
TOTAL li 4) 12 14 . 
"Miniature seed jar **Effigy vessel foot *eeCenser 


Table 9. Decorated and redware sherd totals by vessel form 
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greatly outflaring bowl with a rim diameter of 50 cm and a rather deep bow! 
with slightly outflaring rim with a rim diameter of 54 cm, 
Gila Butte Red-on-buff. Sherds of Gila Butte Red-on-buff were spread 


more widely over the surface of the site than the earlier ceramics. Gila 


Butte Red-on-buff was found throughout Locus D and in most loci north of 

ts western end. Many sherds of this type were heavily eroded and could 
only be entified by the presence of exterior incising. The sherds de- 
are from Locus D. They seem to represent the early 


hase. Vessel forms include deep slightly outflaring bowls, 
nore outflaring bowls, and a seed jar. The few measurable bowl 
ters were about 26-28 cm. 


Santa Cruz Red-on-buff. Santa Cruz Red-on-buff is one of the most 





common decorated pottery types at Gu Achi. It is present in virtually 
every pre-Classic period locus except the earliest portions of Locus D. 
However, the majority of sherds classified as Santa Cruz Red-on-buff are 
Stylistically late in the phase. This fact reinforces the idea that the 
Gu Achi population increased in the latter half of the Santa Cruz phase. 

There is a wide range of decorative motifs in the Gu Achi collection 
of Santa Cruz Red-on-buff. This includes repeated unit geometric elements 
(Figs. S7a, k), the curvilinear scroll (Figs. 57b, £, n, 0), animal (Figs. 
7g, h, j), and human (Fig. 571i) life forms. The life forms illustrated on 
the cover of this volume are taken from sherds of Santa Cruz Red-on-buff 
found at Gu Achi (Figs. 57g, i, 3). The most common design elements at Gu 
Achi during the Santa Cruz through early Sacaton phase is a combination of 
curvilinear scrolls and parallel rows of straight or squiggly lines (Fig. 
>/n). 

Despite the large number of designs employed on Santa Cruz Red-on-buff, 
the number of vessel forms is quite limited. Except for one or two examples 
of straight-sided outflaring bowls, all bowls were cof the flare-rimmed vari- 
ety and had rim diameters between 20-36 cm. Jar forms included a single 
small seed jar (Fig. 57c) with a rim diameter of 6-8 cm. Most jars were 
small and squat, with rounded shoulders and outflaring rims. The one meas- 


urable specimen had a rim diameter of 20 cm. 


Transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton Red-on-buff. The "transitional" 
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scrolls and barbed lines, the gradual rounding out and disappearance of ¢! 
Sacaton shoulder, and design elements such as the free line neck 

on jars and straight-line hachure-filled bands framed by serrated 

are virtually absent. 

The Gu Achi collection of Sacaton Red-on-buff is characterized 
broad-line, highly convoluted scrolls (Fig. 59f), broad squiggle line: 
(Fags. 59a-c), and a pronounced use of solid areas with unit geometric 
Signs. One instance of a straight-line, hachure-filled band was noted 
(Fig. 59g), but the shape of the shoulder and the continuation of the de- 
Sign well below the shoulder suggest that this piece was made early in the 
Sacaton period. Sacaton Red-on-buff vessel shapes and sizes mirror those 
of transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton Red-on-buff, with perhaps a slight de- 
crease in the number of flare-rimmed bowls and an increase in straight- 
sided forms. 

No sherds of the Classic period pottery type Casa Grande Red-on-buff 
were noted in the collections from Gu Achi. However, several sherds from 
a single Casa Grande Red-on-buff jar were seen on the reservoir (Locus A) 
embankment. This vessel had a high vertical neck and rectilinear designs, 
indicating that the jar was associated with the Sells phase occupation of 
Gu Achi some time after A.D. 1150-1200. 

Unidentified red-on-buff and undecorated buffware. A large percentage 





of the total buffware assemblage recovered from Gu Achi is either unidenti- 
fiable (37%) or undecorated (48%). Many of these sherds were collected from 
the site surface, where exfoliation of designs and the mechanical breakdown 
of the sherds by sheet flooding, cattle or other animals walking through 
the area, and other such events are continuous processes. Several of th 
sherds associated with the occupation surfaces in Excavation Areas | and 
present a similar "weathered" appearance. Where hard-packed surfaces ar 
lacking, it may be possible to define "'stable'' (that is, exposed tor long 
periods of time to the previously mentioned processes) prehistoric occupa- 
tion surfaces by the presence of layers of such weathered ceramics. 

The unidentified and undecorated buffware sherds do not add much signi 
ficant information to the discussion of identified specimens. The location 


of these sherds within the site and the presence of such diagnostic forms 
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as tlare-rimmed bow!s and shouldered jars indicate that most of these speci- 
mens date to the Santa Cruz and Sacaton phases. Fragments of two scoops and 
a foot from a legged vessel, probably an effigy vessel, are the only addi- 
tional vessel forms not previously noted at Gu Achi. The legged vessel frag- 
ment (Fig. 66b) was found on the surface of the AC Quad and is most likely 
late Santa Cruz or early Sacaton Red-on-buff. Another fragment of a legged 
vessel found nearby is from a different vessel, possibly a three-legged plate 
Similar to specimens reported from Snaketown (Haury 1976: Fig. 1l2.20a). This 


vessel should also date to the Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase. 


Tucson Basin Brownware Series 





Ceramics of the Tucson Basin series (see Greenleaf 1975a; Kelly 1978) 
found at Gu Achi include small numbers of sherds of Rillito Red-on-brown 
and Rincon Red-on-brown and much larger numbers of Tanque Verde Red-on- 
brown (Vamori Red-on-brown is also included with the Tucson Basin ceramics). 
There seems to be little doubt that the Rillito and Rincon Red-on-brown are 


intrusive to the site of Gu Achi, probably from the Tucson Basin. The Tan- 





que Verde Red-on-brown, though included in the Tucson Basin ceramic series, 
was probably also produced in the Papagueria (see Scantling 1940; Hayden 
1957: 216-219). 


Rillito Red-on-brown. Rillito Red-on-brown is the Tucson Basin equiva- 





lent of Santa Cruz Red-on-buff. The dating of this type roughly approximates 
the duration of the Santa Cruz phase, about A.D. 700-900. Three specimens 
were found at Gu Achi, a bowl fragment from the surface of Locus R (Fig. 65e), 
a jar sherd from the surface of the AC Quad, and a bowl fragment from the 
surface of the BD Quad. Because of the broad line-work, the design motifs, 
and the thickness of the vessel walls (0.6-0.7 cm), these three specimens 

were probably manufactured late in the Santa Cruz ("Rillito") phase. 


Rincon Red-on-brown. Stylistically and temporally, this Tucson Basin 





ceramic type is the equivalent of Sacaton Red-on-buff. The stylistic diver- 
gence between Rincon Red-on-brown and Sacaton Red-on-buff is somewhat great- 
er than that between Rillito Red-on-brown and Santa Cruz Red-on-buff, and 

there is some evidence (not firm, however) that Rincon Red-on-brown may have 


survived later than Sacaton Red-on-buff (Greenleaf 1975a: 60). 
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or Casa Grande Red-on-buff. However, it occurs quite commonly on la 
chrome (see, for example, Maury 1945 5) and Showlow and Fourmile 
chrome (Carlson 1970; 69-75) during the l4th century. While the nat 
the relationship between the Classic period Sells phase population a 


in east-central Arizona is not clear, the us: f the "FP" motif on th 


specimen probably dates its manufacture °' metime after A.D. 150 7 
of the lack of Gila Polychrome and othe: ith century intrusive potter 
at Gu Achi, this specimen gives us our only firm evidence that resource: 
Gu Achi were being utilized at the same time as the occupation of th 


Sells phase village of Ash Hill two miles east 
The dating of most other specimens of Tanque Verde Red-on-brown at | 
Achi cannot be more closely defined than "Selis phase” or A.D, 1150-1200 t 


A.D. 1450. Design elements such as cross-hachure (Figs. 60e, @), recti 


ear scrolls (Figs. 60d, h), and crossed (Figs. 60a, , barbed (Fig. ¢ 
and ticked (Figs. 60d, j) lines seemingly occur throughout the duration of 
the pottery types. However, three specimens collected from Locus \™ 


one from an unknown surface provenience may be an early variant of Tanau 
Verde Red-on-brown. The sherds from Locus MM represent three different hem: 
spherical bowls. The bowls all had exterior decoratio: One had a rectilin 
ear design, but the others are too heavily eroded to discern. The interi 
are decorated with a series of parallel rim bands. One vessel has thre 
squiggly lines, the second has at least four straight lines, and the 
has two and perhaps three parallel squiggly lines. Wall thicknesses rang 
from 0.5 to 0.8 cm. The sherds are all highly polished, which differs fron 
the norm for "Topawa" Red-on-brown, the pottery type at Valshni Village that 
is supposedly transitional between Vamori Red-on-brown and Tanque Verde Red 
on-brown (Withers 1973: 27). Also, the Valshni Village assemblage of ‘Topa 
wa"’ Red-on-brown does not have interior parallel rim bands. The close: 
comparative specimens to these three sherds from Locus MM are interior: 
der bands of unknown Classic period age reported from the Hodges Rui! 
Tucson (Kelly 1978: $7). Greenleaf's (1975a) study of late Rincon Red-o) 


brown ceramics did not reveal similar elements at Punta de Agua in the Santa 


Cruz Valley. 
The possibly early Tanque Verde Red-on-brown sherd from an unknow! 








provenience has both exterior and interior design. The exterior design is 
composed of two series of parallel lines forming 4 chevron-like p. tern, 


with what appears to be the beginning of a diagonal row of ticlhing (Pig. 





60b). The interior design is too incomplete for recognition but ‘4 not 
merely rim banding. The general lack of polishing on this specimen and 
the exterior design compare favorably with 'Topawa'’ Red-on-brown at Valsh- 
ni Village (Withers 1973: Fig. 15). The design treatment of the Gu Achi 

erd also resembles jar exteriors and bowl] interiors of late Rincon Red- 
on-brown at Punta de Agua (Greenleaf 1975a: Figs. 5.14, 5.16, 3.19). 

While the evidence is not overwhelming, these four sherds of Tanque 

Verde Red-on-brown are probably the earliest Classic period decorated 
ceramics at Gu Achi, and Locus MM represents the earliest Classic period 


area occupied at the site. 


Unidentified red-on-brown. Twenty-three red-on-brown sherds uniden- 


tified as to type were collected from Gu Achi. Most of these are probably 
eroded specimens of Tanque Verde Red-on-brown. However, one fragment of a 
censer was recovered from early Sacaton phase deposits in Locus T. This 
specimen is sand-tempered; small amounts of naturaliy occurring muscovite 
mica and tiny particles of an unknown reddish-brown mineral are also pres- 
ent in the temper. The diameter of the vessel is 10 cm, and the thickness 

of the rim is approximately 1.5 cm. The censer fragment is heavily eroded, 
and it is impossible to determine the pottery type represented by this speci- 
met The temper and the provenience combine to suggest that the censer typo- 


logically may have been Rincon Red-on-brown traded into Gu Achi from the 


int: e Ceramics 

\part from the Tucson Basin ceramic series discussed above, 10 sherds 
and one vessel, representing six different pottery types, appear to have 
been imported to Gu Achi from adjacent or distant regions. 


Trincheras Purple-on-red. Five sherds and a reworked vessel of Trin- 





cheras Purple-on-red were found at Gu Achi. Trincheras Purple-on-red is the 
decorated ware of the prehistoric Trincheras culture of northern Sonora. 


The ceramics of the Trincheras culture have been studied and reported on by 
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Johnson (1960; 1965) and more recently by Bowen (n.d Unfurtunately, a 
these authors have pointed out, our knowledge of the Trincheras cultur 
severely limite. by the lack, to date, of work in sites with good strat 
raphy. 

Johnson (1965) has suggested that the Trincheras culture flour): 
between A.D. 800-1100 and that all of the Trincheras Purple-on-red potte: 
found in southern Arizona sites probably dates to this time period. Bowe 
(n.d.), on the other hand, feels that the Trincheras culture and potter 
had considerable time depth. He recognizes two types of Trincheras dec 
rated pottery. Both have essentially the same designs, but one } lipped 
("Trincheras Purple-on-red") while the other is not ('Trincheras Purple-or 
from the beginning of the Trincheras culture (300 B.C.(7)) to its demise 
around A.D. 1400 (n.d.: 143). He suggests that "Purple-on-red" may be 
fairly late in Trincheras culture history but that Purple-on-brown remain 
essentially unchanged. J suspect that Trincheras decorated pottery had a 
longer life span than suggested by Johnson, but it is unlikely that it re 
mained static for 1700 years, or even 1000 years, in a region that is bo: 
dered by the great Mesoamerican societies to the south and the less complex, 
but still enterprising Hohokam to the north. Trincheras culture chronolog 
and pottery typology is still poorly understood. 

The provenience and nature of the Gu Achi specimens, unfortunately, 
not shed much light on the typology. One sherd was found in an erosional 
channel in Collection Area 6 of Locus D (Fig. 65d). The associated materia! 
culture seems to date to the late Snaketown/Giia Butte phase transitior 
Thus, it is likely that the Trincheras Purple-on-red sherd dates to this 
ly time period. The sherd itself is from a jar. The interior has the c: 
scoring characteristic of this pottery type while the exterior has a cr 
hachured design. Vessel wall thickness ranges between 0.4-0.6 cm. 

Two bowl sherds recovered from the surface of Gu Achi (PC Quad and ™ 
cellaneous Surface) are of little diagnostic value becai their erode 
nature. They were recognized by their somewhat fugitive slip and by 
traces of specular hematite from the original painted desi,us. Wither: 
(1973) noted two varieties of Trincheras Purple-on-red. One exhibited a 


5 brown"). Bowen believes that Trincheras Purple-on-brown was manufactured 
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dull, flat painted decoration. The other literally sparkled because of spec- 
ular iron ore crystals in the pigment. This distinction was retained for the 
present analysis, but many different factors, such as firing conditions, pol- 
ishing techniques, and erosion of the pigment, can erase or heighten the 
specular appearance of the paint on a given pot (Bowen n.d.: 79-80), 
Two other sherds of Trincheras Purple-on-red were recovered from the 
er levels of Excavation Areas 1 and 11. The sherd from Excavation Area 


a 


ow] It has a design of broad parallel squiggly lines with 
/isible specular iron crystals (Fig. 63c). The other sherd, from 
r, has the typical scored interior with a faint design (parallel squig- 
ines?) on the exterior. 

The most interesting and unusual ceramic object recovered from Gu Achi 
is a reworked vessel of Trincheras Purple-on-red. This vessel was found 
lying on its side on the occupation surface of the ramada structure in Exca- 
vation Area 1. This unique shape (Figs. 61, 62) resulted from reworking the 
top portion of a much larger bilobed vessel. Because this is the only re- 
ported instance of a Trincheras Purple-on-red bilobed vessel, one might be 
uneasy about the vessel's original shape except for two things. First, the 
top of the painted design that had apparently covered the lower lobe of the 
vessel can still be seen at the bottom of Figure 61. Further, there is a 
complete bilobed Trincheras Purple-on-red vessel in the collections of the 
Arizona State Museum. The latter vessel was found by members of the Van 
Bergen-Los Angeles County Museum expedition of 1929-1930 (Woodward 19351) at 
the Colonial/Sedentary period Grewe site (near Casa Grande National Monu- 
ment). In practically all characteristics the bilobed vessel from the Grewe 
site is similar to the Gu Achi specimen. 

Maximum height of the Gu Achi specimen is 7.9 cm. The diameter of the 
upper lobe is 8.8 cm; the diameter of the "base" (that is, the top of the 
lower lobe) is 7.6 cm; mouth diameter is 5.7 cm. The vessel wall thickness 
at the base is 0.6-0.7 cm. The base of the vessel has been ground smooth 
and repainted. Only rarely are the edges of reworked vessels repainted. 

The new paint lacks the specular iron ore crystals present in the pigment 
on the rest of the vessel, and I suspect that it was applied by the Hohokamn, 


rather than by the Trincheras culture. 
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Anasazi in northeastern Arizona (Colton 1965). Breternitz (1960) tree-riny 
dates this type to between A.D. 875-1150, which again agrees with the as 
ciated Hohokam assemblage, Like Deadman's Black-on-red, White Mesa Bla 
on-white has been found in significant numbers at Snaketown (53 sherd 

one whole vessel) (Haury 1976: Fig. 16.5). 


Stucco ware. This is not a type name, but rather a descriptive ter 





for several sherds from the same jar, one of which exhibits a thi 
of stucco (Fig. 65k). These specimens were recovered fr the 
of Excavation Area 1. Macroscopically, stucco ware 
composition similar to selected sherds of crushed alte: 
presumably were locally made. Petrographic analysis 
that while the stucco ware sherd may have the same temp 
the Gu Achi plainware, it is distinct en h to have be 

Stucco ware is uncommon at pre-Classic period Hohokam sites, | pt 
those in the westernmost portion of the Papagueria and in the Gila 
Michael R. Waters (1978: personal communication) has identified the 
Specimens as a variant of Tumco Buff, a Lowland Patayan (Yuman) Buff War 
type dating between A.D. 1000-1500 (see also Waters in press 

Yuman. The final intrusive specimens found at Gu Achi are two she 
from one jar that exhibits possible affiliations with the Yuman (Low!a 
Patayan) culture area to the west. The sherds are hand-finish 
with fine sand, have a gray core with occasional f'ecks of car! 
rial, and range between 0.6-0.7 cm in vessel wall thickness 
vessel form appears to have been that of a jar (globular bod 
outflaring rim. Petrographic analysis (Appendix G) indicat: 
similarities between this specimen and the previously ment; 

This specimen seems to share some characteristics with * 
ware (DiPeso 1953; Doyel 1977b; Masse in press c}), a proton) 
historic plainware pottery associated with the Sobaipuri cu/tu) 


eastern Arizona. 


Miscellaneous Worked and Eccentric Ceramics 
Not included in the ceramic totals listed in Tables 8 anc » are @ fhun- 


ber of worked sherds and eccentric ceramic objects. Such objects are common 
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in Hohokam sites, but in most cases their functions are not known. The Gu 





Achi specimens are separated into three categories--sherd discs, eccentrics, 
and miscellaneous worked fragments. These are briefly discussed and are 


summarized in Tables 10 and ll. 


\s the name implies, sherd discs are generally circular sherds fash- 
from fragments of ceramic vessels. Sherd discs can be made simply 
hipping them to shape, but specimens often have margins that were addi- 
mally smoothed by grinding. Ten sherd discs from Gu Achi are chipped 
ile 10 others show some grinding (Fig. 64). The chipped specimens range 
from 2.3 to 5.2 cm in diameter while the ground specimen diameters range 
from 2.1 to 5.4 cm. One large rectangular ground specimen has a length of 
6.5 cm. All but one of the sherd discs are from fragments of jars. The 
chipped specimens are from schist- and altered andesitic(?) grus-tempered 
plainwares. The chipped and ground category is fashioned from decorated 
wares and the better made plainwares. 

Only one of the 20 discs was found in association with a prehistoric 
occupation surface. The smallest chipped sherd disc (Fig. 64j) was found 
northwest of the ramada structure in Excavation Area 1. The other sherd 
discs were recovered from either the upper levels of excavation units or 
the site surface. One chipped and ground sherd disc of transitional Santa 
Cruz/Sacaton Red-on-buff (Fig. 640) was found at the level of the occupa- 
tion surface exposed by erosion in Locus Q. The association of the transi- 
tional Rillito/Rincon Red-on-brown chipped and ground sherd disc (Fig. 64t) 
with Locus Y may be the result of sheet flooding. 

A biconically perforated sherd disc with chipped margin (Fig. 65b) was 
found on the occupation surface of Excavation Area 1 just east of the ramada. 
Such objects are commonly interpreted as spind'e whorls, and its presence 
adds another possibility to the activities carried out in and around the 


ramada structure. 


Eccentrics 





Four "eccentric" ceramic objects were recovered from Gu Achi. Two of 
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Provenience Pottery Type Dimensions Original 
(Diameter/Thickness) vessel shape 
Unperforated Excavation Area | altered andesitic(’) grus 2.5 / 0.6-0.7 co jar 
Excavation Area | schist 1.9 / 0.7-0.9 co jar 
Lxcavation Area } schist $4.1 / 0.6 ce jar(?7) 
Excavation Area 3 altered andesitic(?) grus 2.6/0.7 co jar 
Excavation Area 4 altered andesitic(?) grus 2.4/0.5 cm jar 
| Chipped sargins Excavetion Area 4 schist 5.2 /0.7 or jar 
AC Quad aitered andesitic(?) grus 1.8 / 0.6-0.7 ce jar 
| AC Quad altered andesitic(?) grus 4.5 / 0.6-0.7 co jar ) 
AC Quad schist 1.8 / 0.5-0.6 co jar(?) 
AC Quad schist 1.7 4-0.4 co jar 
Excavation Area | schist 5.4.6.5 / 0.8 cm jar 
Excavation Area } Gila Plein 4.86 / 0.6-0.7 cm jar 
“ Lacavation Area 2 pacaton Red-on-buff 2.1 / 0.4-0.5 ca ? 
4 Lxcayation Area 4 altered andesitic(?) grus 4.2 /1,.0-1.2 cf jar 
a Chipped and Locus Q transitional Santa Cruz/ 
= ground sargins Sacaton Red-on-buff 1.7 f OS co jar 
q » Locus Y transitional Killito/ 
1, Rincon Red-on-brown 5.4 0.7 ca bow | 
AC Quad altered andesitic(’) grus 1.2/ 1,.0-1.2 cH jar 
AC Quad schist 5 0.9 cm jar 
AC Quad ‘ila Plein 0) 0.6-0.7 cm jar 
Miscellaneous Surface undecorated buftware 3.0 0.5-0.6 co ar 
Perforated Excavation Area | schist 1.3 » co jar 
Rectangular Excavation Area 14 schist BSa2l.Oul.2d ca jar 
u OO Miscellaneous Surface Rincon Red-on-brow 1.4% 3.3° «0.60 co bow] * 
Elliptical AC Quad white schist 2.8% 22.9 40.8 co jar(?) 
s 
Miniature Bow) Excavation Area | fine sand height 1.3 ca 
———— diameter 3.0 ca 





wall thickness 0.2-0.6 ca 


*dimension incomplete because of fragmentary nature of specimen 


Table 10. Sherd discs and ceram.c eccentrics. 
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these are rectangular worked sherds with well-ground margin: One, a 


plete specimen of schist-tempered plainware (Fig. 65c), was found in the 


fill of the Excavation Area 14 hearth. The other, a fragmentary eccentri 
of Rincon Red-on-brown, was found on the site surface (Fig. 65a). An el) 
lipsoidal fragment with ground margins was picked up on the surface of t! 


AC Quad. The function of these eccentric worked sherds is unknown, 

The final eccentric specimen is a fragment of a miniature bowl (I 
66a) found just above the occupation surface in Excavation Area | It i 
tempered with fine sand (or perhaps lacks temper entirely), which, as Haur 
noted (1976: 268),is the temper used to make figurine The dimensions ot 
the bowl are just bout the size achieved by squeezing one's thumb into a 
small lump of clay. Wall thickness ranges from 0.2-0.6 cm. The vessel ha 
been lightly polished and was well fired. Haury (1976: 268) has dated sim) 
lar miniature vessels at Snaketown to the Pioneer period and suggests that 


they may be somehow related to the figurine complex. The dating of the Gu 


Achi miniature powl (Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase) and the absence of figurine 
at Gu Achi indicates that this specimen did not have the sa purpose a: 


those at Snaketown. 


Miscellaneous Worked Fragments 





Eleven sherds from Gu Achi have a portion of their margin ground. 
Many of these are, without doubt, the fragments of sherd discs either bro- 
ken during use or during disc manufacture. Table 11 provides a summary of 


these specimens. 


Petrographic Analysis 


To date only three petrographic studies have been reported for 
kam ceramic assemblages. One of these was Nora Gladwin's analysis of pi 
Classic period specimens from Snaketown and selected Mogollon sites in New 


Mexico (1937), while the other two studies, Wallace's study of specimen: 


from the University Indian Ruin in the Tucson Basin (1957) and Severa and 


Severson's (1978) unalysis of ceramics from the Papago Reservaticr, cea! 


primarily with Classic period materials. In addition, a recent study of 


the ceramics from a Yuman (Lowland Patayan) site in the Western Papagueria 
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Provenience 


Excavation Area 1 


Excavation Area@ « 


Excavation Area 


5 


Pottery Type 
schist 


undecorated buffware 


Q@ltered andesitic(?) grus 


sand 


Comments 
sherd disc fragment(?) 


found on lower occupation 
surface 


sherd disc fragment 


discarded during disc 





manufacture 


schist with sand sherd disc fragment 


schist sherd disc fragment 


crushed altered andesite(?) sherd disc fragment 


crushed altered andesite(?) not a sherd disc(”’) 


crushed altered andesite(?) not a sherd disc(? 


schist broken during disc 
manufacture(?) 
BC Quad schist sherd disc fragment 
Table 11. Summary of miscellaneous worked sherd fragments. 


(Huckell 1979) has also been accomplished. These studies are by no means 


exhaustive, but provide interesting and potentially useful data concerning 
some aspects of Hohokam culture. For this reason, it was decided that pet- 
rographic analysis would benefit the study of Gu Achi. 

Nineteen sherds from Gu Achi were subjected to petrographic analysis 
(Appendix G). These specimens were selected with two goals in mind. First, 
it was felt that petrographic analysis of the Gu Achi plainwares would great- 
ly help set up meaningful plainware type categories. As already pointed out, 
the petrographic analysis did, in fact, permit the collapsing of the more 
than 40 initially defined "types" into the 15 types defined in this volume. 

One of the interesting findings is that specimens whose appearance seems 
greatly different to the naked eye are quite similar petrographically. The 
most pronounced example is the distinction between crushed altered andesite(?) 
(Appendix G, specimens 2 and 4) and altered andesitic(?) grus (specimens 3 
and 5). To the naked eye crushed altered andesite(?) generally appears as 
large, angular, purple platelets tightly packed together in the clay matrix. 


Occasionally these platelets are green or gray. Altered andesitic(?) grus, 
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on the other hand, consists Of Small, SubrouUnd 
gated appearance because of the alteration 


color of the altered andesite(?) occurs e 


but both coiors rarely occur together. Wit rogra + 
ceramic typologist could easily divide t! into five 
distinct types (as 1 initially did). How rogra 

duced these to the two stated types and fur' yea that 
types have practically identical composit: 


from two different but close locations 
The second goal of the Gu Achi petrog: nal wil 
whether the buffwares and specimens of G.la | ifa 


at Gu Achi or were being traded in from elsew! 


The importance of this study lies in the fact that large numbe: 
area-like” buffware and plainware cerami have br report f 
core area (that is, outside the Gila and Salt River 

ern Arizona. If these ceramics represent imports from th re ar 
it is likely that ties were continuously maintained between the |! 


area and the regional populations. Thus, quantification of loca 


versus imported pottery could be used to shed light on Hohokam 
economic and social systems. To aid in this study, six sherd 

other Hohokam sites in southern Arizona were a! 

analysis for comparison with the Gu Achi material. ix sherd 


’ 


ly small sample, but | hoped that they would pr« 
on the problem of the relationships between the Hohokan 
al populations. 
In order to elicit such information, Dr 
ed to compare specific combinations of specim 
of comparisons will now be briefly discussed. 
Table 40 and section III of Dr. Loomis's report 


Specimens 1, 6, 7, 9, 20. This group was set 





various schist-tempered specimens and Gila Plain. It appear 
Pioneer period potters at Gu Achi (Specimen 1) utilized the sam 
sources as the Santa Cruz/Sacaton potters (Specimen 9 The maj 


ence between these two is that the schist in the earlier specimen 
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more finely pulverized. As noted eurlier in this chapter, the white schist 
‘Specimen 7) used in Sells phase pottery must likely came from sources 
around the parent villages (such as Ash Hill) rather than from the immediate 
vicinity of Gu Achi. Had the source of white schist been close to Gu Achi, 
likely that the pre-Classic Hohokam would have utilized white schist 
to at least some extent. 
The specimen (6) of Gila Plain from Gu Achi could have been locally pro- 


duced and is conceivably from the same source as the schist-temperec speci- 


mens. The snerd of Gila Plain from Alder Wash Ruin in the San Pedro Valley 
(Specimen 20) is roughly contemporaneous with the sherd from Gu Achi. The 

trography of the Alder Wash Ruin specimen is fairly distinct from that of 
the Gu Achi specimens, as might be expected because of the large distance 


ween the two sites. The small sample and the lack of study on source 
areas near the two sites makes it impossible to know if the sherds were lo- 
sally made in their respective sites. However, it is suggested that at the 
/ery least these two specimens of Gila Plain were not manufactured at the 
Same site, thus, perhaps, ruling out the possibility that they represent 
tradewares from a single large core area village (such as Snaketown). 


Specimens 2, 5, 4, 5S, 10. These five plainware specimens were compared 





because they occurred at Gu Achi in large quantities (except Specimen 10), 
and while exhibiting substantial differences in the physical appearance of 
the temper, these specimens shared properties such as purple temper. Speci- 
mens 3 and S (altered andesitic(?) grus) appeared to match the type descrip- 
tion for Selis Plain (Scantling 1940), while Specimens 2 and 4 (crushed 
altered andesite(?)) seemed to be variants of Wingfield Plain (Weaver 1974). 
A fragment of the stucco ware jar (Specimen 10) was also included as it ex- 
hibited tempering material similar to the crushed altered andesite(7). 

As previously mentioned, petrographic analysis indicated that altered 
andesitic(?) grus and crushed altered andesite(?) are so similar in composi- 
tion that they are considered to be from the same source. The substantial 
quantities of altered andesitic(?) grus and crushed altered andesite(?), the 
presence of several vessels with diameters in excess of 70 cm, and the fact 
that these two types are from the same source combine to suggest that the 
two types were made locally at Gu Achi. The stucco ware, however, appears 
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to be distinct from crushed altered andesite(’?) a: 
into Gu Achi 


Specimens 5, 10 The stucco ware anc the 





compared because it was believed that they were 
Patayan Buff Ware Ceramic Tradition (Waters in pre 
YSisS Supports this contention in that neither 
made at Gu Achi. Yuman ceramic types exhibic a 
gories; thus, it is not surprising to find that 
from different source areas. 


; 


Specimens 11, 12. It was noted during 





buffwares thai a small percentage contained lar: 
grains and less mica than normally expecte« 
"sandy" buffwares may have been of loca! manuta 
Snaketown Red-on-buff) was compared to Spe 
Red-on-bufi). Petrographic analysis ‘emonstrated 
ware definitely had a lower muscovite content tha: n le 
it could not be demonstrated petrographically that e tw pec 
actually from different sources. Thus, in this particular cas: 
of origin remains unresolved. 


Specimens 15, 14. For the same reason as : 1 





_ - : 
rr specilmer “ wa 


transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton Red-on-buf 
"micaceous" transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton Recd- 
two specimens are texturally different, as ca 
115. However, petrographically they are qui 
from the same source. Unfortunately, it was not possid! o de 
whether they were made locally or elsewhere at i 

though I suspect the latter. 

Specimens 11, 12, 23, 24. This group wa lected for c 

represents roughly contemporaneous (Snaketown/ late > 

mens from three widely scattered regions of southern Ariz 





is somewhat distinct because of its low percentage of muscov1 


- . —— | 
different regions) are 


other three sherds (one each from the three diftere! 


graphically indistinguishable. 


Specimens 13, 14, 21, 22, 25. Like the previous category, thi 




















aghly contemporaneous (transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase) group of 
buffwares selected from three different southern Arizona regions. ! hoped 
that petrographic analysis would demonstrate these specimens to be from 
same source (with the exception of Specimen 25), as might be expected 
ecause of the rapid increase in settlements and the beginning of nearly 
nass production of cersaics at Snaketown (Haury 1976: 194). Three of these 
pecimens (13, 14, 21) are quite similar while Specimen 22 differs only in 
having a slightly lower muscovite content. Specimen 25 is from the Big 
itch Site in the lower San Pedro Valley (Masse n.d.a) and was used as a 
sontrol because of obvious temper differences from other buffwares. Mac- 
roscopically, local Biy Ditch buffwares contain copious amounts of large 
platelets of sericite phyllite. These platelets are further distinctive 
because of their gray color. Petrographic analysis did indeed show that 
Specimen 25 was distinct from the other buffwares, although the distinction 


was not as pronounced as expected. 


Specimens 11, 12, 13, 14, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. This comparison included 


= @ » 





all buffwares subjected to petrographic analysis and simply combined the ob 
servations noted above. It is obvious that with the exception of Specimen 
25, all of the buffware sherds are nearly indistinguishable. On the basis 
of this admittedly small sample I suggest that most (and perhaps all but 
Specimen 25) of these buffwares were made in the same general region, pre- 
sumably the Gila Basin. However, this hypothesis is extremely tentative 
and must be verified by more exhaustive petrographic analysis. 

Specimens 16, 17. These twe sherds of Tanque Verde Red-on-brown were 





analyzed in an attempt to see how they compared to specimens ~eported on by 
Wallace (1957) and Severa and Severson (1978). The Gu Achi sherds more 
closely resemble Papaguerian specimens than Tucson Basin specimens. Thus, 
it is likely that the Gu Achi specimens were manufactured at nearby Sells 
phase villages (such as Ash Hill). 

Specimens 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. The final petrographic comparison was 





among four different dc.orated brownwares. Vamori Red-on-brown (Specimen 
1S) was suppc edly manufactured solely in the Papagueria, Rillito Red-on- 
brown (Specimen 18) in the Tucson Basin, Trincheres Purple-on-red in north- 


ern Sonora, and Tanque Verde Red-on-brown (Specimens 16, 17) in both the 
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The lithic artifacts obtained from Gu Achi ¢ 
portion of the site assemblage. One thousand sixt 


were recovered during the excavation anc 
specimens of chipped stone tools and debitage 
and 19 miscellaneous worked and unworked objec | 2 


includes ralettes, carved stone, ochre, beads 


Chipped Stone 

For the purpose of this report four -:ateg 
recognized. These include debitage, cores, cor . 
Provenience and material type for these categor 


and 14, respectively. 


Debitage 


Debitage refers to the waste flakes created during re r 
tool-making activities. Such flakes represent 71% (725) of the total 
of chipped stone pieces found at Gu Achi. Mcst pieces of debitag u 


| . 
“we & \e 








classified according to stages of reduction, Five such stages were recog: 
nized for the Gu Achi material: primary decortication, secondary decortice 
tion, flakes without cortex, biface thinning flakes, and chunks, 

"Primary decortication” flakes are the first flakes to be removed from 
a cobble during core reduction, One side of such flakes retains the origi- 
nal cortex (unmodified outside surface) of the cobble, Only 46 primary de- 


eortication flakes were recovered from Gu Achi, 7 of all debitage collected, 


these were not concentrated in any one location at the site, Thus, it ap- 
pears that most primary reduction was accomplished awa) from the site, pos- 
sibly in nearby quarry areas. Quarry areas were not observed during the 
author's survey but can be expected because other quarry areas exist in the 
Papagueria (see Chapter 6). A burned quartzite core ane an associated 
burned quartzite primary flake, found on the occupation surface in Excava- 
tion Area 1, indicate that at least some primary reduction was accomplished 
at the site ‘ 

"Secondary decortication” flakes retain some of the original cobbie 
cortex on part of the flake; however, flake scars aro: nd cortical areas 
indicate that other flakes had been previously detached from the cobble/ 
core. Secondary decortication flakes result from this further reduction of 
a core. They comprise the bulk of the debitage at Gu Achi (455) and were 
found in most of the excavation units. 

"Flakes without cortex” ("no cortex") refers to those flakes that show 
no signs of cortex. These can result from the flaking of cores that have 
been already greatly reduced or from the removal of small flakes from 
larger flakes during tool manufacture. Thirty percent of the debitage at 
Gu Achi had no cortex. 

"Biface thinning" flakes are removed from a larger tiake during pro- 
duction of a bifacial implement. Because of the way these flakes are re- 
moved, they have distinct characteristics, such as thinness, narrow, some- 
what diverging sides, no cortex, and an occasional pronounced lip near the 
spot where the flake was struck ("platform"). No flakes of this type were 
positively identified at Gu Achi though two small obsidian flakes found 
above the occupation surface in Excavation Area 1 had some of these traits. 
For the purpose of this analysis, however, they were classified as flakes 
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without cortex, The general absence of biface thinning flan at Gu 

does not necessarily imply that bifaces were Not being produced at the 

Biface thinning f.iakes are usually quite smaii, afd Special Cochniques 

as flotation analysis and the use of window-Mesh si >: eel must be e 

ployed for recovery. Even the use of quarter-inch ° ecreens will not 

usually recover most biface thinning flakes. Howeve: ther than project 

points, few bifacially retouchee tools were foun. at ti ti The lack of 

biface thinning flakes, then, may relate to scarcity « 11 tool 
"Chunks" are fragments of flakes produced in the course of reductio 

activities, These are probably the result of the flan tering in une) 


pected ways because of improper reduction techniqu: ical imp 


tions in the stone itself. Chunks exhibit iew, if any, of the typical 
characteristics of flakes, such as 4 bulb of percussion an ng plat 
fora (see Crabtree 1972, 1973 for a more complete discuss.on flake char 
acteristics). As can be seen in Table ic, Chunks co-occur at with 
secondary decortication flakes and flakes with no cortex ry is expected 


Chunks constituted 18% of the debitage at the site. 


Twenty-five pieces of debitage mainly secondary decortication ane 
flakes without cortex, had margins that were damaged. These ‘‘edge-damaged” 
flakes can be distinguished from "utili*d flakes" (discussed below) in that 
the damage is irregular and is often of recent origin. White som edge dam 
age on flakes may have resulted from tool use, most edge damage is probably 


the result of accidental processes such as the crushing of & margin curing 
the removal of the flake from its pare:t source, stepping on the flake, ane 


damaging the flake during excavation. 


Cores 
Cores are cobbles from which flakes have been detached = [n most case 
it appears that the flakes were the desired commodity, and the cores then 
selves were simpiy the source and by-products of flake procurement’. sevens) 
six cores, over 7% of the chipped stone assemblage, were recoveree at bu 
Achi. Few of these came from the excavation units. Most were pickeo up from 
the surface of AC Quad. Most cores from the excavation units came from the 


upper levels, and only two specimens were associated with an occupation sur 
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face, both in Excavation Area 1. However, the excavation units were smal) 
and no definite interpretation can be offered, 

Five types of cores were distinguished on the basis o. the manner in 
which flakes had been detached, "Single piatform' cores are those specimens 

hich flakes were removed in a single direction around 4 perimeter (strik- 

silane) of the core (Fig. 67j-1). Bight of the cores (11%) were of this 
pe. One os these specimens was the burned core found on the occupation 
face of Lacavation Area 1 (Fig. 67k). 

Twelve “bifacial"” cores (16% of the cores) were found at Gu Achi. These 
ores were formed by removing flakes in two different directions, from the 
same convergent striking plane (Fig. 67g-i). These specimens show nove of 
the crushing or battering that would be present on a "chopper," 4 tool with 
the same morphology as a bifacial core. 

‘Multiple platform’ cores are thus named because flakes have been de- 
tached in several different directions from more than one striking plane on 
the specimen (Fig. 67d-f). Thirteen such cores (175 of the cores) were coi- 
lected at Gu Achi. In general, the diameters of these specimens were larger 
than other core types. A specimen of this type, recorded in Locus V, hac 4 
diameter greater t'an 15 cm. 

Three exaap'es (4% of all cores) of "globular cores"’ were found in sur- 
face contexts at Gu Achi. Globular cores are the product of the reduction 
of a core using several different striking planes. Fiakes are driven from 
the core in several directions until it is no longer practical to remove any 
more flakes. These cores are generally small and globular in shape (Fig. 
67a-c) and are sometimes referred to as "exhausted" cores. 

The final category is core "chunks." Like flake chunks, core chunks 
are most likely the product of improper reduction techniques or flaws in 
the material. The presence of 40 core chunks (53% of all cores) at Gu Achi 
is not unusua] for Hohokam site assemblages. 

Most of the 44 loci at Gu Ach’ contained one or more cores. However, 
as most raw materials were not available at or near the site itself, much 
of or even most of the primary reduction activities probably occurred away 
from the site at quarry areas. 
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neve core: 


cor: Haury has suggested that such angular specimens were 
were manufactured specifically for metate sharpening or other purp 


a ere 


tool type 18 he 


1976; 279, Fig. 14,.8a, b). Resolving the derivation of this too! 
of critical importance; angular hammerstones seem related to 


ing. in the survey of the literature for preparing Chapter | 


a strong co-occurrence of metates and hammerstones (usually undescribed 


noted at many sites. 
seven specimens of "core-Scraper planes" were also recovered fron 

Achi. These have at least one flat surface (usually cortex), a por r 

which exhibits steep retouch (greater than 65°-70°). Each of the specime: 


has several additional flake scars in various locations, 
tools are modified cores rather than previously unmodified cobt 


68a-d). Five of the core-scraper planes appear to have been fashioned fr 


Suggesti 


e i} 
f ’ 


multiple platform cores, one from a bifacial core, and one from 


chunk (though possibly from a multiple platform core). 


The final core tool noted at Gu Achi is a small bifacial 


utilized margin. This has very light crushing along 5 
Had this tool served as a chopper, the wear and damage ¢t 


be much greater. 





Flake Tools 
produced in < re- 


Flake tools are tools manufactured from the flakes p 
Primary decortication and secondary decortication flakes and flakes 


duction. 
without cortex were all ‘1tilized in tool production; however, the majority ot 
tools were manufactured from secondary decortication flakes. Few primary 
flakes were used. 
A total of 205 flake tools was recovered from bu Achi These can bi 
projectile points, t 


grouped into the following eight categories: 


flakes, perforators, utilized flakes, unifacia) retouch flakes, 
Even though many of these ca 


muitipurpo:s 


flakes, tabular tools, and choppers. tegorie 
have functional names, these are not intended to imply a specific function. 
For example, perforators may or may not have been used to perforate object 


The use of these quasi-functional names simply follows a standard descr} 


tive nomenclature used by most Southwestern archeologists. 
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Projectile points. Eighteen whole and fragmentary projectile points 





were found at Gu Achi, 13 on the site surface and five during excavation, 

In addition, an Archaic projectile point was recovered from a Sells phase 
site 1.5 km south of Gu Achi. These 19 projectile points can be groupec 
into eight discrete types that are described below. Six of the types, in- 
cluding all but two of the specimens, have been previously reported from 
Snaketown. The nomenclature for describing the Gu Achi specimens follows 
that outlined by Haury (1950; Fig 51). Table 15 summarises the provenience 
and physical characteristics of these specimens. 

Type 1: These elongated straight-sided triangular specimens have ser- 
rated edges along most of the length of the blade; the portion of the blade 
nearest the tip is not serrated. The bases of these points are usually 
Straight, but one specimen (Fig. 69c) has a rudimentary notch. Four com- 


plete specimens recovered from the work at Gu Achi (Fig. 69a-d) are identi- 


cc. 


cal to specimens found at Snaketown in late Santa Cruz and Sacaton phase 
contexts (Gladwin and others 1957: Plate LXXXVC c, d). The Type 1 points 
at Gu Achi were likewise found in deposits of nearly pure late Santa Cruz/ 
Sacaton phase contexts. A fragment of a projectile point (Fig. 69n) is pos- 
sibly the unserrated upper portion of a blade from a large example of a Type 
l projectile point. Type 1 points longer then 6 cm were reported from Snake- 
town (Gladwin and others 1937: Plate LXXXC a, b). , 

Type 2: Type 2 projectile points are uniformly small (around 2.0 cm 
in length), the serrations extend nearly to the tip, and each exhibits a 
fairly well-defined basal notch (Fig. 69e-h). The tips of three of the 
four specimens are missing, possibly the result of impact shearing during 
use. The proveniences of the Gu Achi specimens are nearly pure late Santa 
Cruz/Sacaton phase deposits, correlating well with the dating of analogous 
specimens at Snaketown (Gladwin and others 1937: Plate LXXXV d-h). 

Type 5: These triangular unserrated blades have wide lateral notches 
close to the base and well-defined basal notches (Figs. 69i-k). The tips 
of two of the three specimens have been somewhat crushed, probably by impac- 
tion. Each of these two is also missing a spar. The third specimen is miss- 
ing its tip and a large portion of the upper part of the blade. The chrono- 
logical placement of these specimens at Gu Achi and at Snaketown (Gladwin 
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°°, CO gs es as 





and others 1957: PLate LXXXVI) is in the late Santa Cru:/Sacaton- 


Type 4; As with Type 5, the two Type 4 projectile | 


have triangular blades with lateral notches close to the ba 
Type 4 is distinctive in that the edges of the blade are 
the base is straight, and the notches are small (see Fig. « 
(1976: 298) has suggested that such sma! irefull: 


been made with rodent teeth (see also Crabtree !|1975 - 


tile poiits are made from a high quali’ ile brow! ert, a 
specimens at Snaketown (Gladwin and others 19 Plate LXXXVII 
for this material type were probably not available in the | 
Thus, either the raw materials or the projectile points ti 


imported. The dating of Type 4 specimens at Snaketown 


controlled, or the type had a relatively long lit pan. Exar 
the early work at Snaketown (Gladwin and others | late mait t 
Sacaton phase, while the more recent excavations sho irly even d 


tion from the Gila Butte through Sacaton phases. The tw 
come respectively from a late Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase | 
dating from the Gila Butte through Sacaton phase. 

Type 5: A single fragment of what must have been a len 
jectile point was found in Locus D (Fig 69m). It appear 
jected to a cremation fire. While the original form of this specime: 
known, it was probably similar to Sacaton and Santa Cruz phase bar 
tile points reported from Snaketown (Gladwin and 
XC). 

Type 6: A distinctive basalt projectile point, designa 
recovered from late Snaketown/early Gila Butte phase trash i! 
specimen has a slightly convex, lightly serrated blade, pro! 
and a short, narrow, rounded stem (Fig. 690). Except for 
tion of its edges, this specimen is identical to Gila Bu 
at Snaketown (Gladwin and others 19357: Plate XCI i). A frag 
projectile point (Fig. 69p) may have been damaged by impact or 
been broken in manufacture. 

Type 7: A somewhat unusual projectile point was found 


surface of Excavation Area 1 (Fig. 69q). This obsidian point has a 
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triangular blade with wide corner notches and a stem that is more or less 
straight In an apparent attempt to reduce the thickness of the point a 
large flake was struck off near the tip. This flake ended in a step fracture 
that has not been removed. tin general, the chipping on this specimen appears 
to have been crudely executed, 
The dating of the Type 7 projectile point is problematic. It is pos- 

ible that this is a crude example of roughly similar examples of Sacaton 
hase age reported from Snaketown (Gladwin and others 19357: Plate LXXXVI c). 


vever, because of the presence of light patination on this specimen and 


the absence of patination on other pieces of worked obsidian at Gu Achi, the 


Type * projectile point is probably Archaic in age. Haury illustrates a simi- 


_— 
om) 


lar specimen from Ventana Cave that he suggests may date to the Amargosa 
Chiricahua stage of the Cochise culture) period (Haury and others 1950: 

64b). There is no sign of recent flake scars (post-patination) on the Gu 
Achi point; thus, although it was found on a late Santa Cruz/Sacaton occupa- 


> 


ion surface, the Hohokam do not appear to have re-used it. 


Type 8: An Archaic projectile point made from basalt was collected from 
the surface of a Sells phase s.te approximately 1.5 km west of Locus 00. The 


provenience of this point, on top of what appeared to be a substantial Sells 


phase trash deposit, suggests that the point was originally picked up else- 





where and brought to the site by a Sells phase occupant of the site. Type 8 

1 small, leaf-shaped specimen pointed at both ends. There is a hint of a 
tem, but the "tangs" are so rounded as to give the point its leaf-like shape. 
Most closely analogous to this specimen are two point styles of uncertain tem- 
poral provenance from Ventana Cave (Haury and others 1950: Figs. 52h, 53b). 


Notched flakes. Notched flakes have a steeply retouched notch along one 





or more of the flakes margins. Notches are found on the margin of a flat sur- 


Fig. , 


face of thick flakes, and the notch itself is steeply retouched (greater than 





65°). Four such tools were found at Gu Achi (Fig. 70), each with a single 


notch. Three were fashioned from secondary decortication flakes, the other 


from a flake without cortex. The notches average about 1 cm in length, with 
the concavity about 0.3 cm deep from the margin of the flake. Two of the 
notched flakes are very thick (greater than 1 cm), one is moderately thick 


(slightly less than 1 cm), and the last one is less than 0.5 cm thick. | 
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The four specimens were all recovered from surface 
a functional interpretation cannot be made. The steep edge ange, 
Suggests activities like wood working (arrow shart scraping” 
the shredding of fibrous materials such as yucca les 


Perforators. Six perforators (Fig. ‘1) were found at 





or more retouch flakes have been removed from these fiake tool 


that produced a distinct point along one or mor 


? 


Such tools are also referred to as "gravers’. ihe pecime 
single projection, the tip of which appears ¢t Ave 
by use. Four of these tools were made from secondary cecorticat 


while the other two were from flakes without cort 





None of the perforator projections was creat fa 
In fact, carefully executed, bifacially retouched "uri! wer 
at Gu Achi, unlike most other sizeable Hohokam settlement Kell 
DiPeso 1956: Plate 132, 154; Masse in press ¢ SuTprising ri! vel 
not found at Snaketown in either of the two excavation programs 
298). Ventana Cave contained several drills, but 1 t know . 
are actually derived from the Hohokam occupation or t rockshelter (Haut 
and others 1950: 301-303). Smaketown and Ventana Lave wever t 
tained sizeable numbers of perforators (''gravers Li those 

Utilized flakes. Utilized flakes (Fig. ‘<) aret nd me 
ous type of flake tool found at the site. Fifty-tw rT t 
flake tools and 5% of all chipped stone specimens, were Tf : t 
were discovered on the occupation surface of Excavation Area e rema 
der came mainly from surface contexts. Four of the utiliczed fia Ne! 
primary flakes, and eleven were flakes with no cortex while | rema 
37 flakes retained some original cortical surface of ' par 

Three types of utilized flakes were distingu! d the an 
first of these is “use retouch". Flakes with use retouch Dave margins wit 
irregular flake scars that resulted from use of the tool rather than from 


purposeful retouch. Fourteen flakes with use retouch were recor 
bling and crushing" refers to flakes the margins of which have sec 
have been snapped and flattened (crushed) and/or that exhioit ume: 


flake scars (nibbling). Thirty-seven flakes had nibuied and crushed marg1! 
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tool assemblage) were identified in the Gu Achi site collection. However. 


because of the physical properties of tabular tools, there is reason to be 


lieve that this tool type is greatly underrepresented. Most tabular tools 


at Gu Achi are made from schist or schistose materia! Schist tends to be 
soft and friable and can be easily damaged. In this analysis, a tabular 
specimen was not considered 4 tool unless it exhibited convineing flak: 
scars or ground suifaces. Thus, scores of tabular schist pleces were not 
Classified as tools, and | suspect that many if not most of these were used 


as tools by the prehistoric people at Gu Achi. 


The tabular tools were roughly sorted into three basic types, "knives," 
“scrapers,” and “unknown.” Tabular pieces of which the workeu margins had 
an edge angie less than 45° were considered knive Seven such knives are 
depicted in Figure 75 and illustrate the range of specimens at Gu Ach) One 
of these (Fig. 75g) exhibits well-executed bifacial grinding and is the only 
collected example that does so. This piece is fragmentary and probably cam 


from a much larger tool. While it is the only ground specimen collected, 
many others were noted in the survey, including several large specimens of 
tabular knives that have been variously labeled in the literature as ‘mescal" 
knives or "stone hoes" (see Haury 1945; 154-156). The specimen in Figure 
75i, found on the surface just south of Locus P, is typical of most of the 
large tabular knives noted in the survey. I1t is not ground but is flaked to 
produce a convex margin with an edge angle of 35°. 

"Tabular scraper" was the term given to tabular specimens having flaked 
margins with an edge angle greater than 60°. Two of these are shown in Fig- 
ure 75d, f. On both specimens the working edges have been dulled from use. 
The remainder of the Gu Achi tabular tools were not classif able because of 
their fragmentary and weathered condition and because their edge angle: 
ranged between 45-60°. Each of these specimens appeared to have been flaked 
and the majority were unifacially worked. 

Choppers. Three chipped stone tools were designated “choppers” (fig 
76). These have somewhat irregular bifacial flaking around a large portior 
of the specimen. In all cases the flaked margin had been lightly batterec 
and dulled through use. Two of the specimens were manufactured from small 
discoidal cobbles while the other was fashioned from a thick tabular-like 
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chunk of green quartzite, 


from brief use as a hammerstone. 


Chipped Stone Material Types 





Thus far little has been said about the mate, 
Achi chipped stone specimens were made. Thi: 
Table ld, 


quartsite was the principal source meterial, 


Several interesting patterns emerg: 
chipped stone assemblage. In fact, when the other 
rose, brown, white) are added to this total, 
the chipped stone. Igneous stone (including 
made up less than 15% of the chipped stone assem 
Surprising because there are abuncant sources for 
types in the region near Gu Achi. Maury noted 
75% of the more than 11,000 pieces of chipped st 
basalt (Haury and others 1950: 206). However, 
chaic and ceramic-period culture horizons, and the 


materials could be the product of greater use of 


Archaic period when igneous stone was the preferrec 


No source for the green quartzite was located in th 


Achi. 


The lightly battered surfa 


In an attempt to track down the source of thi 


made on Arizona State Museum cvillections from Ventana 


the Sells phase village two miles east of Gu Ach): 


Ventana Cave specimens (less than 1%) were manufactured 
but a much higher percentage of green quartzite wa: 


strongly implies that the source of the green quart: 


Ash Hill though further removed from Ventana Cave. 


the Brownlee Mountains just south of Gu Achi, that, 


maps, contain outcrops of quartzite. 


At Gu Achi green quartzite was used for at lea 


always the majority of each chipped stone category, 


et 


"a 


two. These two are “tabular tools,” for which schist 


and projectile points. 


n 


"ateria 


No projectile points were made from 





which the 


summari se 





: most often used, 


o 


quartzite. 


suggests either that green quartzite did not have properties necessary | 
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hacavaetion Area . 
Miscellaneous Surface 
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fecaevation Area } 


reeavaetion Area |} 


Peeavation Area } 
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Peeavation Area ig 
AC Qued 

AC Que 
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Miscellaneous Surface 
Miscellaneous Surface 
Peeavation Area } 
Excavation Area |i 
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Excavation 


Eacavation 


Excavation 
Lacavation 
Lacavation 
AL Qued 
a Qued 
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Miscellaneous 


~~ So 


Surface 


Feeavaetion Ares 


sround stone 


eum oY 


re 


Materia 
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v@eicurel 
vesicural 
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vesicuret 


rhyolite 


vesicuiar 
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ves icura® 
sandstone 


vesicuiar 
granite(” 


vesicvuiar 
vesicuia?r 
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vesicuiar 


vesicuilal 


granite 
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rhyolite 
quart: 


rhyolite 


quart:(*) 


basait 
gneiss(’ 
dasait 


ovartiite 
quartiite 
quertiite 
i} imestone 


éioritei(” 
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basait 
bastait 
basait 
basart 


basait 


basait 


dbacait 


Description 


i/3 l/2 complete (Fig 
fragment 
smaii fragment 
shail fragment 
shail fragment 
shai fragment 
shai Tragment 
wheie 16.6 4 9.4 i 
Fig &b 
fragment, Averging erinding 
surfaces 
ij/e Gompiete (rig d 
wheie 14.°' 28.68 4.4 @& 
(Fig Sa) 
fragment 
saeil fragment 
i/e Compiete, nverging 
grinding surfaces (Fig he 
snail fragment 
email fragnent 
fragment; bifacial 
1/4 complete; unifaecia 
burned, fl akec 
neariy whole facial 
(Fig. “Se) 
fregnent; bifacial 
whole 17.82 7.6 
Fig. Va 
whole 14.6 2°10.838 @ 
(Fig. /9% 
whole 7 .o ig. 80¢ 
whole 6.7 a2 *.3 cm Wig. 0c 
whole 5$.02426.7 @ 
whole 5.6 2 86.0 cme (Fig 4 
whole 6.9 « 8.9 ce (Fig. 804 
whole 4.35%26.6 @& 
whole 6.7 2 8.6 ce (Fig. 80% 
whole 4.6 2 15.1 ce (Fig. “% 





























However, even large villages such as Snaketown sometimes contain few 


mens of certain categories of ground stone (Haury 1976: 280, 282 Iter 
such aS manos and metates, especially those of vesicular basalt, were re 
Cled as hearth stones (Haury 1976: 280; Masse in press c) lo see how mat 
hearth stones at Gu Achi were recycled ground stone, a careful ch 

dreds of hearth stones was made during the survey. Very few specimens o 
ground stone were found, which seems to demonstrate that the 

ability of vesicular basalt from nearby locations, such as the | 


made it generally unnecessary to recycle ground stone. 


Metates 





Seven metate fragments were collected from Gu Ach) Five of them a 
quite small, and the sixth is nearly one-half of a metat The la 
men was from an open-ended trough metate, while the small fragments » 


from basin metates (2), slab metates (5), and one of unknown type 


tates, found in Excavation Areas 1 and 3, could not be located in the 
Achi site collections. One of these was a sizeable trough met 

probably made from rhyolite; the other was of unknown type. everal ot 
trough metates were noted in the survey, especially in Sells phase conteat 


. why ° “ae . ‘ 
» _ » & ’ : 


It seems certain that trough metates were used throug! 
Gu Achi. 

The metate assemblage at Gu Achi contains more slab and basin metat 
than the total from both field seasons at Snaketown. In fact, combi: 
bers of basin and slab metates at Gu Achi roughly equal the trough meta' 
numbers during the pre-Classic period occupation of the site. At 
troughs were the nearly exclusive metate type. This may represent 
ference in subsistence practices between the two regional Hohokar 


. > 


tions and lend some credence to Haury's distinction between the "Ri\ 


Branch" and "Desert Branch'' Hohokam (Haury and others 1950: 41. 


548; Haury 1976: 282). 


Manos 
"Manos" are distinguished from "handstones' in that the former 41 


fully shaped and are nearly always rectangular while the latter ar: 
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round or oval cobbles. Ten whole and fragmentary manos were retrieved from 
Gu Achi, nine of which are of the shaped rectangular variety. The other is 
a somewhat unusual discoidal shape. Most of the manos are blockish in ap- 


pearance, show bifacial use, and are indistinguishable from specimens at 


other Hohokam sites. 

One complete specimen was found on the occupation surface inside the 
burned ramada of Excavation Area 1 (Fig. 78b), and a fragmentary mano (Fig. 
'Sd) was four .n association with Hearth 1 in Excavation Area 2. The sec- 


echt not burned. One of the other manos is discoidal, and two 
ive unusual grinding surfaces. The discoidal mano is a corner frag- 
ause of its small size, it could be from a rectangular mano with 
iderable convexity at the ends. The other two mano specimens have 


rinding surfaces that are not parallel but convergent. One of these, a 


sandstone fragment, has use surfaces that converge at the relatively low 


0 


angle of 23.. The second mano, made from vesicular basalt, has a conver- 

mnce angle of more than 60° (Fig. 78c). In effect, the two grinding faces 
on this bifacial specimen are the bottom and one side, rather than the top 
and the bottom. In addition, this specimen appears to have been used as a 


hearth stone, one of only a few such examples at Gu Achi. 


Handstones 





Handstones are cobbles that have not been modified except through the 
process of grinding. Three handstones were recovered from Gu Achi. One of 
these had been subjected to very light use on a single side. This specimen 
was found on the occupation surface of Excavation Area 1, near the storage 
jars south of the ramada. The other two handstones had bifacial wear. One 


of these had also been used as a hammerstone (Fig. 78e). 


Pestiles 





Two pestles were located in Excavation Area 1. One is an elongated 
cobble that has been somewhat pecked and ground into its present shape, 


possibly for obtaining a better grip (Fig. 79a). Both ends of this speci- 


men have been used as a pestle, with the larger end showing the greater use. 


The weight of this pestle is 2297 g (5.06 pounds). The exact provenience 
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f vesicular basalt that was found on the site surface 
ession on one side. The conical depression is 
mpeter ai 2 cm in depth No wear was observed inside the de- 
ea, anc ept for the symmetry and the depth of the depression, 
tone appear mpletely natural Similar objects have been reportec 
from Snaketow! ladwin and others 1937: Plate LIV d) and Paloparaco in 


anta Cruz Valley (DiPeso 1956). DiPeso has suggested that these serv.’ 4: 


~ 


tone spindle bases" for use in spinning. Such use for the Gu Achi spec 


men an interesting possibility, but the lack of more satisfactory prove- 


uU 


nis e prohibits speculation. 
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Bead 

An irregularly shaped turquoise bead was found on the surface of 
J. This small bead had been ground on nearly all surfaces and has a b) 
cally drilled perforation (Fig. 84c). Turquoise shows up in small quan: 
at most Hohokam village sites during the Colonial and Sedentary period 
its presence at Gu Achi is not unusual. This particular specimen can be 
Signed to the late Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase transition because cultural dé 
its of this time period surrounded the bead. Pians are being made to hav 
this specimen subjected to microprobe and trace element examination to dete: 


mine the original source of the turquoise. 


Mosaic(?) Fragment 





A small flat piece of worked schist was found in Excavation Area 4 
This specimen, approximately 1.5 cm in diameter and 0.2 cm in thickness, 
squarish with rounded corners. One side has what appears to be broad bev 
eling around all edges. The function of this specimen is unknown, but the 
uniform appearance and the presence of beveling suggests use in mosaic wor! 
To my knowledge the use of schist has not previously been reported in thi 





capacity. Turquoise, iron pyrites, and cut shell were used for mosaic work. 





Quartz Crystal 

. A heavily battered and damaged quartz crystal (Fig. 82) was found in a: 
sociation with the inverted palette in Excavation Area 1. Two distinct flake 
scars appear on one side of the crystal, but, rather than being used as a 
source for flakes, it is possible that the quartz crystal was important in 
and of itself. The »attering and flake removal may relate to the attempt t 
make sparks or produce p.''der for certain magico-religious purposes. It 
certainly possible that Hohoke.. shamans viewed quartz crystals in much the 


same manner as did the Papagos. 


The shaman's most preciou. possession was his crystal, 
which shed light "like youn car lamps" on the seat of 
disease or the hiding place »f an evil shaman. Gener- 
ally, a shaman possessed not »ne, but the ceremonia! 
number, four. According to lezend, these flakes of 
quartz are the solidified saliva of I'itoi [a Papago 
deity], who spat on the head of the first shaman so 
that saliva entered the man's h art. All shamans, 
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supposedly, are able to keep their crystals in their 
a . } P 

hearts, and it i8 these which give their saliva its 
power if they biow it Over a4 patient (Underhill 1946 


l 
Anatever it purpose, the Gu Achi specamen was found inf a8sociation 
th the palette ane rested on the same occupation surface as several other 
unusu irtifact within @ radius of 2-3 meters 
rreguiar chunk Of Copper ore (mailachite’) was found on th 
AC Quad. This specimen (Fig. 84b) has a small grinding 


ide, Suggesting that it had either been tested for the po: 


aking an ornament or had been ground to produce a powder for 
r if .gment 
everal smaii chunk: rf rec ochre were obtained from various proven: 
ence: nh Excavation Area |! in all cases the ochre had been admixed with 
iy, presumabiy in preparation for use as paint. Most of these chunks 


were from the thin layer of ochre that wa in contact with the occupation 


irface in the eastern side of Excavation Area 1 (see Chapter 3 


Worked Bone, Shell, and Perishables 


items of shell and worked bone recovered from Gu Achi are discussed in 
jerable detail in this volume by Ferg (Appendix E) and Johnson (Appen 


dix | respectively. Only a few points will be touched upon here. 


Worked bone is nearly always just a small fraction of the artifacts 
found in Hohokam sites, and Gu Achi is no exception. Most of the worked 
bone 18 utilitarian objects such as awls or hairpins or an occasional bone 
tube. At Gu Achi there is no evidence for the carving or incising of bone. 


However, as such specimens occur primarily with cremations (Haury 1976: 


502), more work at Gu Achi, especially in areas where cremations are found 











will most likely recover some carved bone 


Sheil 


Ferg presents a thorough picture of the types and distribut 


at Gu Achi. The shell assemblage at Gu Achi compares favorably ' 
Snaketown in terms of sise and of the type: f Shelile-working activi' 
sued at the two sites. The Large amount of yeymeris debitage found 
Locus D further suggests that the favorable comparison between the tw 


can be made for the Pioneer period 
Clearly, the Gu Achi Hohokam were somehow procuring large amount 
shell and manufacturing shell products at the site The substantial amount 


of finished or partly finished shell products most likely more than sat: 


fied the needs of the Gu Achi occupant: Ferg (Appendix E) suggests that 
Gu Achi may have served as 4 major stop along a sheil route between t! 
Valley and the Gulf of California What is unclear here whether 
this “stop” is that of people (presumal from the Gila Vall travel 
between the Gila Valley and the Gulf of Califor 
gathered by the occupants of Gu Achi who then trad 
Perishables 

Other than the charred remains of plants recovered during 
analysis and a few lumps of burned adobe with reed or twig impre: : fr 
Excavation Area 1, no perishables were found at Gu A r . 
doubt, however, that perishable products were a major portion of Hol 
terial culture. Excavation of long-sealed rooms at ' tor 
of Walpi has revealed that perishable remains ca: for more ‘ 
of a total artifactual assemblage while non-perishable items such a t 
and ceramics account for less than 20% (Charles —. Adams 19/9: persona) 
communication). 

It is likely that much of the perishatie material repor' 
from Ventana Cave (Haury and others 1950) is contemporary with t 
tion of Gu Achi. Unfortunately, the dating of the rocksheiter 
prevents us from establishing with any certainty exact reiatior 


tween assemblages from the two sites Burials 9 and 11 at Ventana Cav 
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problems are immediately apparent, however, including (1) the validity of 
the Hohokam ceramic sequence, (2) mixing of deposits caused by the great 
length of occupation at the site, (3) mixing of deposits by sheet flooding, 
(4) dating of deposits with few or no decorated ceramics, and (5) estab- 
lishing contemporaneity between deposits of the same cultural phase. These 
problems are addressed below. 


The validity of the Hohokam ceramic sequence. Upon reexamination of 





carbon dates at Snaketown, Plog (in press) has recently suggestec 

it the decorated Hohokam ceramic sequence as defined by Haury (1957, 
6) should be greatly revised. Plog bases his suggestion on the premise 
that several of the Hohokam decorated pottery types either greatly overlay 

r are absolutely contemporaneous. Similar proposals had been made earlier 

Gladwin (1948), DiPeso (1956: 547-348), and Bullard (1962). Ample evi- 
dence seems to demonstrate that Hohokam decorated ceramics do indeed seri- 
ate temporally, at least beginning with Snaketown Red-on-buff and lasting 


through Casa Grande Red-on-buff (Masse n.d.b; see also Schroeder 1940). 


. 


There is, of course, some overlap of characteristics between secuent pot- 
tery types, as would be expected as styles and meanings change. Haur) 


(1976: 201) has stated that 


What has been labeled as one type may embody 
elements that forecast dominances and useful identi- 
fiers in the next emergent type; similarly a type 
may retain traits of a previous one as a reminder 
of the ancestral form. 


Haury (1976: 202) further notes 


The wide scale retention of the patterned behav- 
ior of potters that produced one standard form while 
yet another was coming into being does not fit the 
generally accepted rule of cultural dynamics where 
attributes appear, enioy a period of popularity, fade, 
and are replaced by some descendant form. In other 
words, change is the product most often of evolutionary 
forces at work. These changes affected not only the 
art but also the artist. The chances are that the 
irreversibility of evolution in the biological field 
also held for cultural change, that by and large there 
was seldom a return to a set of attributes that once 
characterized a social group. 
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There does seem to be &@ one-to-one correspondence betwee 
decorated pottery types and associated phases For exam 


Red-on-buff is the dominant pottery type of the inta Cruz phi 


small numbers of Gila Butte Red-on-buft isually a late sty 
numbers of Sacaton Red-on-buff (usually an ear ty le i) 
ever, the dates tentatively assigned to thes: ’ Haut 
16.1) do not necessarily reflect the actual absolute dati: ft 
Thus, the beginning of the Snaketown phase eas late 
in one area and the end around 500 in anothe: rather than the 
A.D. 350-550 as posited by Haury. The 
that the phases and their associated potter | 
pendent reality. While the absolute datins 
sites has not yet been perfected, we can 
blages within a phase (early--late) on the ba 
utes. The ceramics attributed to the \Vah) 
may represent an important exceptior t 
(Masse n.d.b), but, because ceramics earlie: 
not found at Gu Achi, this problem will not be addr 

Recent archaeomagnetic dating at Hohokam sits 
San Pedro River Valleys indicates a possible "cultura y 
regions and the core area of the Gila Rive: r 
Styles, architecture, and other aspects of mater 
Cruz and San Pedro River Valleys lag behind simila 
town by 100 years or more if the archaeomagnet 
(see Doyel 1977b: 109-111; Greenleaf 19/5a: 44, 52, 109; Ma 
Admittedly, cultural conservatism by some of the re; 
account for a small part of this difference. However 


that a@ society as vigorously involved in trade and ex 
manifestly were would contain many regional isolat« 

in pottery styles at Snaketown should be expecte 
(less than 100 km (62 miles) from Snaketown) certainly wi 


one or two generations of potters. For the purpos: 


he 


changes in pottery at Gu Achi are assumed t 


gous changes in the ceramics at Snaketown. And as stat: 














tentative phase cates suggestec by Maury vf jabie 16.1 ire used ¢ 
rovide a conceptual framework for dating Gu Achi 
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chapter, the distribution of these single component loci greatiy facilitates 


ir understanding of social and settlement patterns. 





& 
Mixing of det its by sheet flooding. The effect of sheet flooding on 
many loci is notable in that the surface concentrations of several loci (for 


direction of water 


example 1. K, J, L) are obviously elongated in the 
flow (east--west). The manner in which sheet flooding and erosional and 


ositional processes in general have affected the cultural remains at Gu 


—-< 


Achi is a serious concern. Unfortunately, these processes are poorly uncer- 
stood at present. 


Sheet flooding has not seriously disrupted our potential to estimate 
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dates for most loci. there has certain!) 
artifacts within individual ioci; sherds 
sel in Locus V were found scattered over 
most loci are single components and are 
nother by several meters. Thus, mixi: 
One interesting possible effect 


i 


Most of this /50 8q. M area is on! 


tinuous concentrations of tra thou 
about 35 m in diameter was observed t 
terial was observed in small depre 

m in diameter and from 5 to 10 cn 

is not known if this pattern was ¢1 : 
tantly, this pattern Suggests that ‘rea 
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> 
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cultural material may, in 

A purzling phenomenon, possibly rt 
erosional exposures at several ioc 
below the present ground surfa 
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phase (Santa Cruz). It would thus appea! 


deposited rather quickly, perhaps as the 
the Santa Cruz phase. 
Alternatively, as suggestec in our 


the two levels of cultural deposits ma 


proposition assumes that some of the rf 
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silt, and subsequent recent erosion ha: 


the trash mounds. Such a process may ex; 
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likely still far in the futur ittempt wa 

ic samples from Gu Achi such dating woul 
because of the poor quality of most area 
dates were obtained, but these seem ¢t eT 

eramics Thus, establishing contempora t th 
the same cultural phase must re. n ra 
In other words, we cannot at present t 

for the various loci at Gu Achi For example, 
transition between the Santa Cruz and > itor 
been occupied at any time between - : " 
LOO Even one hundred years 1S a iong per tr t 
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possibie that eacn ,aporatol 

were approximate, the same Gian 
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ever, it ji certainiy pr bie t 
in their structure: Upright pi 
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found in Locus VD. Snaketown Red-oOn-buff and ile Butte Red 





nated in this large area except for two late: cupation enclave 


and Rk, In the area where erosion was greatest and surfac: 


obtained, the most frequent decorated pottery was stylistical! 
between Snaketown Red-on-buff and Gila Butte Red-on-buf! No sh 
Santa Cruz or Sacaton Ked-on-buff were observed, and relative! a 
of "pure’’ Snaketown or pure’ Gila Butte Ked-on-buff were found in | 
tire area. This suggests two things rat, the tial occupation 
Achi appears to have occurred during the transit: etween the Snaket 
and Gila Butte phases or roughly between 4 it few specime 
of Vahki Red were found Supports this notion Second, the large amount of 
trash dating to this time period indicates a sizeable | ition rather thai 
just one or two families. 

The radiocarbon date from Hearth 1 in Excavation Area fall 
this early ime period. in fact, the lgma of A.\ ae) een t 
Support to the ceramic date of about A.! 00-600 for ' nitia 
tion at Gu Achi. However, it is reemphasized that t! rad a} 
is most likely too early for the actual use of the hear' 

The other loci at Gu Achi were dated in a similar manne: 
showing "time period of major usage"’ in Table 5 reflects th: et 
For example, Locus CC ("Gila Butte/Santa Cruz") had a deco: 
semblage dominated by examples of late Gila Butte Red-o ff a 
Santa Cruz Red-on-buff. Likewise, the decorated ceram) 
("Santa Cruz/Sacaton") were almost exclusively transitional in styl 


the Santa Cruz and Sacaton phases. A few loci contain singl: 


semblages of the Gila Butte phase (Loci AA, BB), Santa Cruz phas: 


00, PP), or early Sacaton phase (Locus T). This support 
sequential nature of these phases and their respectiv: ra 
however, further testing could well prove these loci to ha 


depth than is presently believed. 

The latest pre-Classic period decorated pottery type at 
Sacaton Red-on-buff. Several factors suggest that these sherds a) 
sociated occupation of Gu Achi were confined to the early portion o! 


Sacaton phase. Late design types and vessel forms are lacking; pan: 
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rectilinear motifs, barbed lines, Straight necks On jars, and other hail 


see Maur’ lv76 Pig, Le. 24) are absent Instead Mo st 


marks of jateness 


sherds identified as Sacaton Red-on-buff have early features such as tight) 


everted rims and sharp shoulders on jars, and there is @ predominance of 
riare-ri bow i Excavation indicated that wherever sherds of Sacato: 
Red -on ere ¢ untered, larger numbers of Santa Cruz Red-on-buff and 
trai | Crug/Sacaton Red-on-buff sherds were sure to be found 
tion Areas 1-6 
moine to Suggest that Gu Achi was abandoned before iat 
TL pramics could be brought to the site. if we accept Nau 
date of A,i 1100 as the Suggested abandonment of Snaketown (a 
| suspect may be 25-50 years too early), then it is reasonable t 


at Gu Achi was vacated a few generations earlier, probably some time 
D. 1000-1050. If the burned ramada was one of the latest pre-Cia: 

eriod features at Gu Achi, aS the present evidence indicates, then thi 
radiocarbon date of A.D. 1000 : S80 (University of Arizona) Supports the abar 
onment of the site by A.D. 1050, and certainly by 110( 

On the basis of the ceramics, there seems to have been a substant:al 
latus between the abandonment of Gu Achi by the pre-Classic period Hohokam 
and its reoccupation by Classic period Sells phase populations. The absence 
f late Sedentary period ceramics has already been mentioned. Likewise ear 
ly Classic period ceramic traits are generally lacking. Locus MM did yield 
) handful of sherds that may be Topawa Red-on-brown (or more correctly ‘Cor 
taro'’ Red-on-brown), which is believed to be the immediate precursor to Tan- 
jue Verde Red-on-brown. The date of this pottery type in the Tucson Basin 

has been estimated around A.D. 1200-1250 (Greenleaf 1975a: 54), though it 
may have begun by A.D. 1150 if this pottery type is contemporary with its 
buffware equivalent, Santan Red-on-buff (Hammack 1969), in the Hohokam core 
area This still leaves an unaccounted-for gap of 50-100 years between the 
departure of the Hohokam and the arrival of the Sells phase populations. 
Other than Locus MM, the Sells phase loci ceramic assemblages consist 
of Tanque Verde Red-on-brown, Sells Red, and a variety of plainwares. The 
sherds of Casa Grande Red-on-buff found at the reservoir (Locus A) are the 


only intrusive Classic period decorated ceramics noted at Gu Achi. Gila 
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Polychrome, Jeddito Black-on-yellow, and Fourmile Polychrome, all p 
types that postdate A.D. 1500, were noticeably absent, with the except: 
a single sherd of Gila Polychrome in Locus LL. This absence may be 
the limited nature of activities being pursued at the Sells phase lo 
occupation of Ash Hill, a large Sells phase village a few kilometers ea 
Gu Achi, extends into the late l4th century (Haury and others 1950: ¢ 
least some of the loci at Gu Achi may be related to the occupation of Ash 
Hill or other nearby villages. While the evidence is still tenuous, th 
Sells phase people probably used and occupied the area around Gu Achi fron 
approximately A.D. 1150-1200 to 1450, Most likely, these dates can be e» 
tended to other portions of the Papagueria (see Rosenthal and others 1978 for 
a contrasting view). 

Protohistoric and early historic remains were not located at Gu Achi an 
in the surrounding area. No attempt is made here to discuss this problematic 
period; a few comments and speculations will be offered th 


chapter. 


Subsistence 
Despite the limited program of excavation at Gu Achi, a Signif‘’cart 
amount of data on the subsistence practices of its occupants was gathered 
Most of this data is from the transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase occupa 
tion, but enough data was retrieved in the survey to speculate briefly about 
Sells phase and Snaketown/Gila Butte phase subsistence practices as wel! 


Snaketown/Gila Butte Phase Subsistence 





Our only knowledge of late Snaketown/Gila Butte phase subsistence pra 
tices at Gu Achi comes from the eroded deposits in Locus | In these depo: 
its were found large numbers of ceramics (both plainware and decorated ware 
chipped stone tools and debitage, worked and unworked shell, rectanguiar 
manos with all sides shaped, several types of metates including troughs, w 


identified burned animal bone, and hundreds of chunks of fire-cracked vesicu 


lar basalt. 
This assemblage strongly suggests that the early Hohokam at Gu Achi were 


not just temporary visitors to the site. Rather, they were, at the very 

















least, semi-sedentary occupants. If they had been just transient users of 


the site, periodically and briefly exploiting some nearby resource or using 
Gu Achi as @ campsite on @ shell procurement route, then the nature of the 
cultural assemblage should be noticeably different. Both the quantity and 
the diversity of this assemblage indicate lengthy Stays at the site, Unfor 
tunately, the best diagnostic of sedentism, house structures, was not ob 
e1 0 eroded portions of Locus D. However, trough metates and 
sular manos provide evidence that agriculture was probably pur- 
ite Further, the early plainware ceramics at Gu Achi are of 


apes comparable to those at Snaketown, suggesting their use for 





iy functions at each site, and the early chipped stone tools, including 

e numbers of tabular schist specimens, appear similar in quantity ane 
type to those of Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase times, when agriculture was inten- 
sively pursued. Thus, the present evidence indicates that agriculture was 
practiced by the late Snaketown/Gila Butte phase population. In turn, this 
argues for some degree of permanency for the Gu Achi colonists. Dr. Emil hb, 
Haury, who personally observed the cultural deposits in Locus D, also be- 
lieves that these are remains from a sedentary agricultural population (1978: 
persona) communication). 

It is by no means clear how much the early Gu Achi Hohokam relied on 
agriculture, nor is it possible to be absolutely certain whether these peo- 
ple were seasonal farmers like the historic Papago or year-round occupants 
of the site (Lastetter and Bell 1942). The general lack of late Pioneer 
period sites in upper bajada and foothill settings in the Papagueria does 
Suggest that sites such as Gu Achi were probably occupied year-round. Set- 
tlement pattern data from other regions in southern Arizona indicate that 
agriculture most likely was at least a co-dominant subsistence pursuit 
along with gathering during the late Pioneer period (Masse in press a). It 
is doubtful, however, that the late Pioneer period Hohokam ever depended on 
agricultural products to the extreme of the later Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase 


populations. 


Santa Cruz/Sacaton Phase Subsistence 





The fieldwork at Gu Achi, especially that performed in Excavation Area 
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1, has given us &@ wealth of information on the manner in which the late 
Colonial and early Sedentary period inhabitants of the site were able ¢t 
Sustain themselves in this desert environment. friefly summarized 
many subsistence-related activities that are inferred in Excavation A: 
l include (1) storage of wild plants and cultigens in pits and in cera 
containers, (2) the preparation of plant (and animal?) foods through | 
use of fire (Hearths 1-6), including the possible boiling of saguaro syru 


(5) the spinning of cotton and other fibrous material as suggested by th 





perforated disc and pitted stone, and (4) the grinding of f stuffs, m 
likely corn. Enough diverse information has been gathered that we are ab! 
to focus on the three major facets of Hohokam subsistence--hunting, gather 
ing, and agriculture--and to discuss each at length The role of trade a 


an alternative means of satisfying subsistence needs is also briefly, 
discussed. 

Hunting. Very little information on hunting practices at Gu Achi was 
obtained Out of a total of 776 faunal elements collected, only an esti 
mated 22 animals (and perhaps as few as 16) could be identified (see Apper 
dix D). Even if we assume that all of these date to the transition between 
the Santa Cruz and Sacaton phases (A.D. 850-1000), which they may not, ¢t 
total averages to only one animal brought to the site every 6.8 year: 
torically, we know that a Papago village with only 10 families would bring 
12-15 deer back to the village per year (Castetter and Bell 1942: 58), 
to mention countless rabbits, birds, rats, and other animals. Obviously it 
is difficult to make interpretations on the basis of the limited informa 
tion provided by the assemblage at Gu Achi. 

The scarcity of faunal remains in Hohokam sites raises an interest 
problem. Johnson (Appendix D) has noted that the majority of the bones s 
Gu Achi were badly weathered, and it is likely that the natural proc 
of weathering for bone in semi-arid regions may have caused the complet: 
destruction of many faunal remains and the reduction of other specimen 
unidentifiable fragments. Johnson also mentions the "Schlepp Effect" wh 
by only certain portions of large game animals are brought back to the v: 
lage by the hunter. He tentatively suggests that bighorn sheep skulls ar 


disproportionately overrepresented at Gu Achi in relation to post-crania: 
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elements. In this regard, other prehistoric Papaguerian sites, such as 
Valshni Village (Withers 1973: 2), contain large numbers of bighorn shee 
skulls and little evidence of post-cranial elements. Historically, (in 


1697) Manje noted an immense pile of bighorn sheep skulls at the southern 


a.) 


Arizona Piman village of Tusonimoo (Burrus 1971: 373). Thus, for bighorn 
sheep, both the prehistoric and early historic record indicates that the 
Effect" was real in at least some sites (see also Castetter anc 
Beli 194 6) 
hnson (Appendix D) also Suggests that any dogs at Gu Achi would have 
remains of small animals, such as rabbits, to a considerable 
in support of this belief, the analysis of the stomach contents of 
rn-day bobcat (a carnivore with an appetite much like that of a dog 
as revealed an amazing array of small animals, including the remains of a 
cottontail rabbit, several birds, a snake, a lizard, and two rats (Johnson 
in press). Perhaps an even more telling line of evidence comes from the 
18th century observations on Sonoran Indians made by Father Joseph Och, a 
German Jesuit missionary. 


A nonsensical custom among them [Sonoran Indians] is 
the keeping of innumerable dogs, and to have them in 
houses. Their love for their dogs is stronger than 

is their love for their children. My greatest annoy- 
ance was the nightly howling and barking of so many 
hungry dogs. Not a single one, not even the most dan- 
gerous, will they dispose of. All puppies are care- 
fully raised, the women even nourish them with their 
own milk by depriving their own infants. Every man in 
the family has one dog or more for which he provides 
not a bite to eat. 

The dogs seek their food in the fields, eating 
grass, maize, even Spanish pepper. At night they 
dragged off from me whatever they could; leathers, 
shirts, candles along with the candlesticks. These 
things had to be searched for either in the church- 
yard or in the field. The Indians are not angry even 
when dogs eat up their victuals; indeed, they eat with 
them from the same dish. Because they cannot give their 
children any other possessions as property, they give 
them puppies. These the children drag around all day 
in their arms, kissing and hugging them, and feed them 
as well as they can. They call the puppy vacu, and 
are proud of che fact that they have something of their 
own (Treutlein 1965: 132). 
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With scavengers such 45 these it is almost Surprising that any faur 
ments survive for the archeologist's trowe) 

Even with the depredations of dog scavenging, as Johnson po 
in Appendix D, rabbits still constituted the largest minimum number 
divduals (MNI) at Gu Achi. In another publication Johnson (in pres 


noted that rabbits form a large percentage of the MNI at Hohokam si' 
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general. He suggests that this may 
felds provide an excellent habitat for rabbits, and man, rabbits, and 
fields act as a mutualistic system. Thus, the fact that at sites like Gi 
Achi rabbits form a high percentage of the MN] could Support the notior 
that the Gu Achi inhabitants were dependent to some degree on agricult 

Despite the many problems of bone preservation, had hunting been a 
major subsistence necessity or pursuit for the Gu Achi inhabitants, 
evidence should be found in the Gu Achi artifactual assemblage. Here re 
erence is made to the heavy emphasis on scraping tools in the chipped stone 
collection. Also, the number of projectile points found is not proport: 
ally greater than at Snaketown and other such riverine sites. Of course, 
is entirely possible that the Hohokam use of stone projectile points wa 
limited to special activities, while most hunting was done with arrows havi 
foreshafts of hard wood, the points of which were simply sharpened. Su 
a pattern was noted by Pfefferkorn for middle 18th century Piman India: 
(1949: 203), and Haury found arrows both with stone tips and with sharpened 
foreshafts in prehistoric contexts at Ventana Cave (Haury and others 19 
418-419). Thus, quantification and distribution of chipped stone projectile 
points at the site may not be a reliable measure of the intensity of hunting 
activities. 

The artifact assemblage at Gu Achi also lacks large numbers of »& 


— 


bone specimens. In this respect, Gu Achi is like most other Hohokam sites 
including Snaketown (Haury 1976: 203). 1 suspect that had the Gu Achi hi 
hokam relied heavily on hunting, use of bone for utilitarian and ornamenta. 
purposes would be more common. However, this suggestion must aiso be view 
with caution because wood may have been more available and is much more ea 
ly worked; this may be the biggest reason for the lack of bone in hohonkar 


sites (Haury 1976: 302). 
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rhe presence of mud turtle (Kinosternon sp.) at Gu Achi indicates that 


the reservoir (Locus A) contained a permanent water supply. One wonders 
j : P 


” 


whether this small body of water might also have attracted occasional mi 
grating waterfowl and provided another source (albeit limited) of food for 
the Hohokam. The discovery of waterfowl remains in future work at the site 


might corroborate this suggestion. 


Gathering. Much information concerning the gathering of wild plants 
by t e Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase Gu Achi occupants was brought to light 
by the flotation (Appendix A) and pollen (Appendix C) analyses of Excavation 
Area 1. These analyses demonstrate that along with a sizeable collection 


of corn kernels and a few traces of cotton, there is evidence tor the use 

of mesquite and paloverde beans, cholla buds, tansy mustard seeds, and reeds. 
Also, 1 agree with Gasser (Appendix A) that the grain of Agave pollen possi- 
bly indicates use of this plant as well. McLaughlin (Appendix C) reports a 
ssible grain of Opuntia (prickly pear), suggesting that prickly pear as 

well as cholla may have been brought to Excavation Area 1. The nearest prick- 
However, prickly pear could have been growing nearer to or at Gu Achi during 
prehistoric times. 

Gasser (Appendix A) suggests that the Hohokam were dependent on the re- 
sources of three major ecosystems in the Papagueria. These are the flood- 
plain, with its arable land and heavy stands of mesquite; the creosote plain 
(above the floodplain), which provides additional land for certain types of 
agriculture; and the foothills and mountain flanks, with their supply of sa- 
guaro, cholla, Agave, and other such plants. Gasser defines an ellipitically 
shaped "catchment" area that includes all three ecosystems and concludes that 
the exploitation of all three is probably necessary for sedentary populations 
to survive in the Papagueria. 

These ecosystems were no doubt important for the Gu Achi inhabitants, 
but I am hesitant to accept the ition that all three were absolutely neces- 
sary. Gasser originally developed his model of a separate floodplain and 
creosote plain on the basis of studies in the Santa Rosa Valley, some 15 
miles north of Gu Achi. However, at Gu Achi the creosote plain and the 


floodplain are one and the same. I suspect that more than enough arable 
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ly pear noted during survey was on the eastern slopes of the Black Hills. 5 





and was present in the area between Gu Achi Wash and Anegam Wa 
would have been no need for additional fields elsewhere 

While the Gu Achi flotation and pollen data suggest an er 
use of foothills resources, there are some questions that can } 


to where and how these resources were procured f four plants ft 
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Achi excavations that are commonly considered mountain or 


Only two were positively present at the site. The latter, saguaro ar 


Christmas cholla, are present within the confine f the site today, alb: 
in small numbers. Thus it is conceivable, though not li} ‘, that thes: 
plants were procured prehistorically at or near the te, and t t 
mountains at all. However, the other two plants, Agave and prickly pea: 


which single pollen grains were identified), most likely would 

been available in mountainous areas or the rocky upper bajada. 
Little use of the mountainous zone by pre-Classic Hohokam wa 

1975) and Raab (1974, 1976) i: 


Slate Mountains and by Stewart and Teague (1974) in the Vekol Mountain 


both north of Gu Achi (see Chapter 6). However, they found abundan 


dence for the use of these areas by the Sells phase populations. 
apparent dichotomy in the use of mountainous resources by the two temporal 
cultural populations is critical to our understanding of the importance of 
these resources for pre-Classic period Hohokam populations. Three alt 

} + * h4 


tives may explain the dichotomy. First, it is possible that the Hohokar 


consistently used more perishable equipment for the gathering of mountal: 


resources. For example, the Hohokam could have used baskets instead of cr 
ramic vessels and wooden implements rather than stone. Many dateabl: t 


in these three survey areas contained only chipped stone and no ceram1 
Perhaps these were Hohokam gathering localities. A second alterative 
that the Hohokam made little or no use of the mountain resources. intul 
tively. such a situation seems unlikely. The third ajternative is that 
in some areas were the mountain resources gathered by the 

surveyed portions of the Vekol and Slate Mountains did not coincide wi 
areas used prehistorically. This last alternative also seems unlikely, 
it raises the interesting possibility of trade for such resources. Perhay 


certain floodplain villages heavily exploited the nearby mountain resource: 
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5 in the surveys conducted by voodyear 
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water-control system in Chaco Canyon is not considered an “irrigation 


far o'' system as the term is used here, even though elaborate masonry- 
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canals are present. The Chacoan system depended 


that creates different problems and different kinds of scheduling activities 


than irrigation systems from permanent water sources (see Vivian 19/0: /5 





There is no known evidence of prehistor: ’ 
farming in the Papagueria, except for sma 
Quitobaquito in Organ Pipe Cactus 
48). The irrigation described by Aino and Ma 
Cruz River (Bolton 1919: 205, 256) a! 
in northern Sonora lie outside the area ot! i 
prehistoric Sells phase irrigatior 
56) near Valshni Village, dy Cic 
Castetter and Bell (1942: 3¢ 
Village 17 miles away are all examples 
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sOlely on direct precipitation | 
those regions where sufficient amount f precipi! 
times of the year. Such farming wa 


~) ~ | a) ew } ,% a | = » Af c¢ ~d 
Hohokam Lil tne Tucson Basin “asse 


nearly every place that contained | 
regions used water conserving measure: 
and occasional bordered gardens, but these rved pr ipally to tra 


*>*s fF 5 A ’ i ae : a 
oar Aa. >was A . ; 


utilize in situ the direct precipi 
lated to but separate from floodwater irriga 

Two notable exceptions are the Gila Bend reg 
Recent survey by the Arizona State Museum has fail 
evidence that dry farming was pursued in 


kam (Lynn S. Teague 1979: personal communicat: 


cr? 


, 
mal va! ~*~ ¥ 
ained simiidi 


Papagueria (see Chapter 6) have ob 
prising because of the aridity of the Gila Bend area 
cates, the north-central and eastern portions 

Rosa and Sells, specifically) have modern precipita 
to or greater than the surrounding regions where pre 
was practiced. Thus, the general absence of dry tarm 
piles, check dams, and contour terraces) from the 


of the Papagueria is of considerable interest. 


i (Masse in press c), the Gila River \a! aur) 
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farming. Even if this were somehow proven to be true, it 


till obvious from the present data that dry farming in the Papagueria 
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houses” Gasser del is bas 
Valley some 15 miles north of Gu A rather tha 

Gu Achi. in the portion of the Santa a 

floodplain is distinct from the crs e ola st , 
floodplain and creosote piain physiographica 


| » ’ , " 
agreement with Gasser’ s interpretat 


Rosa Valley was utilized for suppiementai 3a 


have been due to increasing population cemanec | gt 

phase transition rather than simp! is a wa t et! ring 

harvest each year. it would be interesting ' 
creosote plain field camps cluster more the : : 

period than in the earlier; however, ther Ss pr t 


such precise dating 




















While Gasser does not explicitly state as much, his three major eco- 
system model seems to be similar to the subsistence mode] suggested by 
Bohrer (1970) for the Hohokam at Snaketown. The major difference between 
these models seems to be that Gasser emphasizes a combination of agricul- 
ture and mesquite gathering as the basis for Hohokam subsistence at Gu Achi, 
while Bohrer indicates that mesquite is an emergency source of food rather 
than a staple (see also Gasser 1976). It is obvious that runoff agricul- 

ore unpredictable than irrigation agriculture, but Gasser's model 
suggest that given the right climatological variables, the genera! 
of subsistence at Gu Achi was normally not much different than that 
at Snaketown. If this interpretation of Gasser's model is correct, then | 
heartily support the conclusions drawn above. (A similar conclusion has 
been recently stated by Doelle (in press) .) 
Gasser suggests that cotton may have been grown prehistorically at Gu 


Achi but then cautiously adds that it could have been traded to the site 


Ventana Cave strongly indicate that cotton was being grown locally, for 
Castetter and Bell (1942: 105) were told by informants that the floodwater 
(runoff) cultivation of cotton had been pursued aboriginally by the Papago. 

The detailed study of the Gu Achi and Ventana Cave corn by Miksicek 
(Appendix B) is of considerable interest. Miksicek indicates that most of 
the corn kernels at Gu Achi are of a flint variety. Flint corns are gener- 
ally considered more drought-resistant than flour corns. Also, it is Mik- 
sicek's belief that the large number of eight-row kernels may represent a 
decrease in row number due to water stress. He further suggests that the 
distortion seen in the Gu Achi kernels and the substantial number of unpol- 
linated rows on the Ventana Cave corn suggest drought. 

Miksicek has created a model to explain, in part, the growth and the 
eventual decline of the late Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase population at Gu Achi. 
In brief, he suggests that an improved cultigen (a teosinte-introgressed 
corn), coupled with a more efficient runoff agriculture system, provided 
the impetus for increasing population size. The population continued to 
increase in size and relied more and more heavily on agriculture until 
reaching a point of diminishing returns whereupon several successive years 
of crop failure decimated the Gu Achi population. 


from the Gila Valley. I believe that the cotton remains at Gu Achi and J 
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] agree with the major points of this model but have some reservatios 
First, Miksicek accepts Castetter and Bell's (1942) mode! of Papag it 
tence, which argues that agriculture aboriginally supplied only ab: 
of the subsistence needs. While Miksicek does not quantify this . 
his model, he implies that agriculture before and after the Santa 
Sacaton phase transition approximated the percentage of the histor) 
go model. In addition, Miksicek does not believe that Gu Achi agricul! 
ever satisfied the proportion of subsistence needs (50-60%) as that of 
historic Pima (Miksicek 1978: personal communicatior | believe that 
Miksicek is too conservative in his estimation of the importance of agi 
culture for both the pre-Classic period Hohokam and the Sells phase popu 


lations at Gu Achi. 


Further, the causes of population decline at Gu Achi around A.D. 10! 
1100 have not been identifed yet. A major drought does not show up i 
the dendroclimatological records of the Colorado Plateau during this tim 
period (Euler and others in press). Probably some climatological cause 
will eventually be found, as this seems the most logical reason for ' 


simultaneous abandonment of the San Pedro Valley and the Papagueria a‘ 


in press a). 


Trade. Until recently, trade has been considered in vague and uncer 
tain terms for the Hohokam culture. The trading of pottery, shell, and 
turquoise has long been recognized, but no major attempt was made t e1 


stand the mechanisms responsible for such trade. 


Several people have focused attention on the pe ility that trad 
the Papagueria, especially of shell for possible subsistence pr ma 
have been of great importance to the stability and succe f the pre-Cla 
Hohokam and the Sells phase populations (Rosenthal and others 19 5, ' 
and Mayro 1978; Doelle in press; Lynn 5. Teague 1) ¥: per al ce 
tion). The great quantities of shell manufacturing debris at Gu Achi cer 


tainly suggest that the site occupants participated in the trade or exchang 
of this material. However, the role of Papaguerian shel! trade has not 

been satisfactorily delineated, and we are presently unable to judge whether 
the Gu Achi Hohokam were vigorous entrepreneurs or passive distributors o! 


shell to the core area Hohokam. Likewise, we cannot yet determine if the 
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trade centered around subsistence-related materials, such as woven cotton 
or food, or was chiefly for non-utilitarian objects, such as turquoise and 
decorated ceramics, The role of shell trade for the Papaguerian Hohokam 


constitutes an important topic for future research, 


sells Phase Subsistence 

The specialized nature of the Sells phase loci at Gu Achi leaves lit- 
tle dou is to their function. The consistent combination of hearths, 
wor! tabular schist, and metates, coupled with the small size of the 
ind, finally, the general lack of variability in the artifact assen- 

suggest that these loci were the focus of processing activities. 
These loci are a substantial distance from the mountain flanks to the north 
and some distance from the riparian washes. Their situation seems to rule 
out the exploitation of plants such as cholla, saguaro, and Agave; and, un- 
less creosote was the resource being exploited, these loci were most like- 
ly camps for processing agricultural products. As during the Santa Cru:z/ 
Sacaton phase, corn, beans (both "common" and "tepary"’), and cotton most 
likely were the crops grown throughout the entire Gu Achi site under run- 
off agriculture practices. 

While it is not known for certain what plants were being processed in 
these Classic period camps, the Piman methods for roasting, drying, shell- 
ing, and storing corn suggest a possible analogy (Castetter and Bell 1942: 
181-183). 

Although the Pimans husked some of their maize, partic- 
ularly in selecting ears for seed, it was the common 
practice to partially roast their corn in unhusked 
ears by placing it in piles and covering with brush; 
this was set afire, green mesquite branches being 
used to stir and turn the ears, and, after several 
minutes of roasting, to throw them out on a bed of 
grass. During the roasting process much of the husk 
was burned away. . .. Im some cases the process dif- 
fered to the extent that the fire was made in an open 
pit and, when it had burned down, the ears were thrown 
on the embers to roast. It was considered that such 
partial roasting improved the keeping qualities and 


facilitated the grinding of corn. Pima and Papago 
corn was regularly shelled before storing. After 
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thoroughly drying, the unhusked, partially roasted 
corn might be shelled in any of three ways : 

The second was to remove one or two rows of kerne! 
the length of the ear with the aid of a stone scrape) 
or a sharpened piece of creosote bush wood, then fi 
ish by twisting the ear with the hands. . Corn 
was always shelled before being stored, then wa: 
ground into meal as needed. 


Thus, the Sells phase hearths at Gu Achi may have been used for thi 
roasting of corn, the tabular pieces of schist for the shelling, and th 
metates for grinding the corn into flour. This explanation does not pri 


clude the use of these features and artifacts for the processing of other 
types of plants. 

The present visibility of the Sells phase loci is due to the fact that 
they are a substantial distance from the parent village(s) (more than 2 
miles’) and were probably occupied for severa. weeks ai a time. This situ 
ation should allow for a fair amount of ceramic and lithic trash accumula 
tion. If the parent village had been situated near or at Gu Achi, the need 
tor processing camps would have been obviated. The plants could then be 
processed in the village itself, as was apparently the case for the pre 
Classic period Hohokam. The agricultural system used by the Sells pha 
populations around Gu Achi is in every sense a "field house" system, muc! 
like that used by prehistoric and historic Puebloan societie: 

At present we know very little about other aspects of Sells phase sul 
Sistence. We can assume that gathering of wild plants was vigorously pur 
sued, as seems to be the case in surveyed mountainous areas a few mile 
north of Gu Achi (Stewart and Teague 19/4; Goodyear 19°5; Raab ly The 
brief survey between Gu Achi and the Black Hills failed t btain any evi 
dence of such pursists. However, more thorough survey is needec to Gemon 


strate such a lack. 


Settlement Patterns 


Because of our inability to date most of the various loci at Gu Ach) 
to within a smaller time period than one or two hundred years, our unce! 


standing of intrasite and regional settlement patterns is severely limites 








However, a few observations of a general nature can be made concerning each 


of the three major periods of occupation. 


Snaketown/Gila Butte Phase Transition 


ee me 





The most notable aspect of the earliest occupation at Gu Achi is the 
fact that it is localized along a lengthy, narrow strip of land near and 
paralleling Gu Achi Wash, Late Snaketown/Gila Butte phase transition mate- 

was noted only in Loci D and M; thus, remains of this time were more 

| areally than those of any other. However, this material does 

ver some 55,000 sq. m of site surface, which is a substantial area, Ac- 
cessibility to water, land for agricultural purposes, and nearness to mes- 
quite groves were most likely the principle reasons for the settlement 
distribution. In areas of active erosion, numerous hearths and hundreds of 
randomly strewn burned vesicular basalt cobbles were present. Unfortunately, 
we have no way of knowing whether this represents seasonal, semi-sedentary 
use of the site at this time period or permanent year-round occupation. The 
large numbers of locally made plainware ceramics may suggest year-round occu- 
pancy, especially if the manufacture was done in the winter (though Fontana 


and others (1962: 20) note that most Papago pottery was made in the summer). 


Santa Cruz/Sacaton Phase Transition 





By the middle of the Gila Butte phase, the total area occupied at Gu 
Achi is roughly the same as during the Snaketown/Gila Butte transition, but 
there is a noticeable shift in settlement location from Locus D to areas 
west and northwest. An interesting pattern is formed by plotting the dis- 
tribution of loci with Gila Butte phase components; an area is formed that 
extends south from Locus V through Loci U, Z, AA, BB and then west to Locus 
CC (see Fig. 20). Locus EE is the only area separated from this arc. Once 
again we do not know if these loci were occupied contemporaneously or sequen- 
tially. Our understanding of population size would, of course, be greatly 
augmented by such knowledge. Small shifts in settlement location have been 
ethnographically recorded for Papago villages such as Big Fields, which has 
been moved several hundred meters north in the past century (William Doelle 


1977: personal communication). This movement is related to slight shifts 
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in the channel of Sells Wash, which affected the drawing of water from ' 
wash for use in field areas. However, the applicability of this mode! 
prehistoric shifts at Gu Achi is not known. 

During the Santa Cruz phase westward movement of occupation contin 
at Gu Achi. This is best exemplified by Loci 00 and PP, which, on the ba 
of ceramics, appear to be confined to the early and middle portions of ¢! 
Santa Cruz phase, Beginning late in the Santa Cruz phase (around A.D. 8 
settlement locations changed substantially. The westernmost and southern 
most loci were generally abandoned, and 22 loci were occupied north of Lo- 
cus D, several hundred meters from Gu Achi Wash. These loci are more than 
half of all those identified at Gu Achi. 

Surprisingly, however, the total area covered by the new loci is actu- 
ally less than the area occupied in earlier time periods. The new loci cover 
23,610 sq. m. Including older loci that exhibit Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase 
material, the total still is less than 30,000 sq. m. The estimated total 
for the late Snaketown/Gila Butte phase deposits in Locus D is 35,000 sq. m, 
and for what appear to be pure Santa Cruz phase deposits (Loci HH, 00, and 
PP), the total area is 37,200 sq. m. 

The reduction ir total site area used by the transitional Santa Cruz/ 
Sacaton phase populations should not be construed as evidence of a popula- 
tion decline. Rather, two factors suggest that population actually in- 
creased. First, the time period represented by the late Santa Cruz/Sacaton 
phase loci is probably shorter than for the other loci in question. While 
there is at present no way of proving it, the manifestations of the Santa 
Cruz/Sacaton phase transition probably lasted no longer than 2 to 4 genera- 
tions, or roughly between 50-100 years. Thus, most, if not all, of the 
Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase loci are roughly ‘'‘contemporary,'' which may or ma) 
not be true for the earlier loci. Second, the surface deposits of Santa 
Cruz/Sacaton phase age are generally much more dense than most deposits 
from the other time periods. This could be the product of a larger seden- 
tary population during Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase transition; however, it 
could also indicate that the earlier populations were only at the site on 
a@ seasonal basis while the Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase occupants were the first 


group to live there year round. 
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This aspect brings up the role of the reservoir (Locus A) at the site, 
Several authors implicitly or explicitly view the use of reservoirs during 
this time period as the major factor that permitted year-round occupation 
of village sites in the Papagueria (Raab 1976; Doelle in press; Gasser 
Appendix A). The large reservoirs, such as at AA:5:435 (Raab 1975, 1976) 
and Gu Achi, should have provided a dependable source of water year round 
for the site occupants, and a major reason for the areal shift of loci at 

ining of the Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase transition may have been for 
the purpose of being closer to the water supply. However, if the premise 
.ccepted that sedentary year-round occupation is impossible without such 
a feature, then it must be demonstrated that populations before the late 
Santa Cruz phase and later Sells phases were practicing some kind of a bi- 
locational residence pattern. Present evidence does not support such a 
practice for the early populations, and while there is some support for the 


bilocational residence pattern in the Sells phase (see Stacy 1977 and Chap- 


At present there is no evidence on the social, political, or religious 
structure of Gu Achi. It has been suggested elsewhere (Masse in press a) 
that the Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase Hohokam sites in the San Pedro Valley may 
have been part of a nucleated settlement system organized at the socio- 
political level of a chiefdom. While there may be some evidence for shaman- 
ism at Gu Achi (Excavation Area 1), there is no indication that the site 
ever reached the levels achieved in the Gila Basin (Doyel in press) and San 
Pedrow Valley. Because of the rich and varied artifact assemblage from Exca- 
vation Area 1, it is possible that the ramada and surrounding area were 
communal storage facilities, perhaps owned and operated by a "chief."' How- 
ever, this is pure speculation. The absence of a ball court and the lack 
of figurines, caches, and other items of religious or socially integrative 
function seem to distinguish the Papagueria from every other regional Hoho- 


kam population. 


Sells Phase 
The Sells phase loci at Gu Achi are almost certainly specialized agri- 





cultural sites. However, if they are indeed summer agricultural field camps, 


ter 6), the da.a is weak. " 
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then where was (were) the parent village(s), and wa 

Or year round” I believe that sites such as Ash Wi 
from which the loci at Gu Achi are derived 
the occupants of Ash Hill (or other nearby 
a permanent domestic water supply, perhaps from we 


Rosa or Gu Achi Washes during the winter m 


to be verified. 
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Chapter 6 


\ CRITICAL REVIEW OF PREVIOUS ARCHEOLOGICAL WOR} AP AS 


In this chapter all previous significant a1 y r 
Papagueria will be summarized and critically review 
ent data. The purpose of such a review is to disc 
development of archeological method and theory in 
as it concerns the Hohokam. The review will conce 
Hohokam subsistence strategies and settlement patter: 
understand cultural and chronological relationships 
reexamined several original site collections, especial 
In some instances revisions of original identification 


are suggested. While these reexaminations were not necess 


~-* 


s | 


as would have been preferred, they have nonetheless helped 
unified and holistic view of Papaguerian archeology than otherw? " 
have been possible. In Chapter 7 the major points of this review w 
coupled with the data from Gu Achi in order to provide a 
guerian Hohokam subsistence and settlement patterns. 
Archeological research in the Papagueria can be divided 
temporal/methodological periods: (1) observations of missionar 


and travelers before 1920, (2) Gila Pueblo's survey in the late 


~~ 
“"y 
- 
r 


the Arizona State Museum's excavation program under the d 
Haury between 1938 and 1942, (4) various survey and testing progran 
confined to the western Papagueria, from the 1940's to the earl) 

.($) contract research projects of the 1970's. The recentness 
contract work has precluded its integration, thus far, into a coher 
gional framework. For this reason, the review of the recent work wi! 


more exhaustive than that of work from previous periods. 
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Papagueria has been largely ignored by 5outhwest 


Wdients of the late 1500's and early i¥00'S who hac 


, i | eff rt 1 explore most portions of the Southwest avoided 
Tar Ado! Bandelier (1892) referred to the Papagueria A 
ate ind decided its ruins were not worth Ox} ioring ae 
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er ethnological information reiatec to ! work at Casa Grande 
1907; 1909). Carl Lumholtz (1912) noted several 
gica ites during the course of his travels in the Papagueria anc 


a: however, Like Fewkes, his interests focused primarily or 





e first serious archeological study undertaken in the Papagueria 
the la Pueblo survey done in the late 1920's. The purpose of the 
was to discover the route by which the "Red-on-buff"’ Hohokam cul- 
ture had enter the Gila Basin (Gladwin and Gladwin 1929 The Gladwin: 
that the Hohokam culture was distinct from the generaiiz¢ 
ithwestern Pueblo culture, and they felt that the evidence from the Gila 
pointed to a southern (Mexican) entry for these people (Gladwin and 
ladw 1928 A total of 155 sites was recorded in the area bounded b) 
Bend and Casa Grande on the north, Tucson and Nogales on the east, 


the south, and Ajo on the west (Gladwin and Gladwin 1929: maj 


The survey was neither intensive nor systematic; nevertheless, the 
idwins were able to obtain useful information concerning the archeology 
the Papagueria. First, they were able to conclude that there had been 

no movement of Hohokam from the south to the north. Rather, the evidence 
suggested the opposite, and the Gladwins felt that the " original tide 
of immigration may have come from the east, or southeast, and that some 


groups were diverted from the main stream and pushed west and south into 








the (Papagueria) . « (4929: 129). They further speculated that some of 
the Hohokam in the Papagueria may have developed directiy into the grou) 
we recognize as the modern Papago. (This position is currently being vig 
ously debated.) Different types of sites were found in the valley bottom 
than in the more mountainous areas. The mountainous areas contained roc) 
shelters and "trincheras"” (fortified hill sites) while larwer sites, repre 
sented by sherd scatters and occasional] mounds, were confined to the val}: 
floors (Gladwin and Gladwin 1929: 117 The valley floor sites were alwa 
located next to washes where the potential for agriculture was hig! 
Sites the Gladwins encountered were thought to represent a brief and unsu: 
cessful attempt by the Hohokam to colonize a hostile and uncomprising env 
ronment (H. Gladwin 19357: 94-95). 

A curious feature found at a few of the valley floor sites, including 
Gu Achi, was what the Gladwins referred to as “bowl-shaped"’ mounds (1929 


thease 


117-118). They did not entirely understand what the function of 


structures may have been but cogently observed that at least some of ther 


5 


were situated in locations favorable to drainage reception. Recent w 
has demonstrated that most, if not all, of these features are prehist 


reservoirs. It is possible that the term “bow]-shaped" mound may als: 


have been used to describe ball courts; however, the presence of ba! 


courts in the Papagueria has not yet been substantiated 


The site of Gu Achi was first recorded in 1929 by frank Midvaie. 


the time of the Papagueria survey, he used his family name, "Mitalsky.” 


Midvale, who performed much of Gila Pueblo's Papagueria survey, described 


three sites located five to seven miles southeast of ¥.ndow Mountain (Ar) 


zona State Museum site survey files). Two of these were shere and iith: 


scatters that he interpreted as possible villages while the other wa 


termed a "stadium-shaped" mound. Midvale noted that these sites possib)) 
merged together and, thus, were part of a single site. Recent survey }) 
this author indicates that the two sherd and lithic scatters repres: 
western components of Gu Achi; the "sStadium-shaped"’ mound is undoubted! 


the reservoir. Photographs taken by Midvale of the site support this « 


clusion (Fig. 5). 
At about the same time Gila Pueblo was conducting its investigatior 
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tionship between the Papago Tribe and the Arizona State Museum and lai 
e groundwork for the next four years of archeological studies on the Papa 


go Reservation (Haury 1942: 20-21; 1978: personal communication 


nee 


The first significant excavation in the Papagueria was Scantling's 
(1959; 1940) work at Jackrabbit Ruin in 1938-193! Jackrabbit Ruin (Fig. 
90) is @ large village seven miles east of Sells that consisted of numerou: 
trash mounds, a platform mound , surface houses, and associated compounds, 


all covering an area of approximately &/,500 square meters. Excavations 
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Figure 90. 
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revealed that the village had been occupied during the l4th century A.D., 
inhumation burial was practiced, red-on-brown pottery (Tanque Verde) was the 
dominant type of decorated pottery, redware pottery (Sells Red) was abundant- 
ly produced, projectile points and artifacts of shell were relatively scarce, 
and fleshing knives (tabular or "mescal" knives) were common, Scantling felt 
that while the occupants of Jackrabbit Ruin were certainly influenced by the 
Gila-Salt Basin Hohokam, they were not Hohokam (1959; 12). Scantling called 
this manifestation the "Sells Phase’ to distinguish, culturally and tempo- 
rally, the late Classic period inhabitants of the Papagueria. 

The next project undertaken by the Arizona State Museum was the exca- 
vation of Valshni Village (Fig. 90) under the direction of Arnold M, Withers 
(1941, 1944, 1973). This sizeable village was excavated because previous 
testing at the site had demonstrated the presence of substantial pre-Classic 
period material with the potential for extending the time depth of our knowl- 
edge of Hohokam-related populations in the Papagueria. Valshni Village con- 
tained five trash mounds and at least 28 house structures in an area of some 
55,000 square meters, with occupation spanning the period A.D. 800-1250. 
Withers divided the occupation into two phases, Vamori (A.D. 800-1100) and 
Topawa (A.D. 1100-1250), based for the most part on the ceramic assemblage. 

A locally made decorated ware was isolated for each phase, Vamori Red-on- 
brown and Topawa Red-on-brown, respectively. In addition, a locally made 
redware, Valshni Red, was produced in small quantities during the Vamori 
phase and in increasingly larger quantities during the Topawa phase. With- 
ers contended that these types evolved directly into Tanque Verde Red-on- 
brown and Sells Red; likewise, he argued that the Vamori phase populations 
evolved directly into those of the Topawa phase, and Topawa phase popula- 
tions evolved directly into the Sells phase, apparently without any exter- 
nal disturbance (19735: 79-83). The presence of a single inhumation burial 
(and no cremations) and the general lack of elaborately carved pieces of 
stone at Valshni Village were seen as supportive evidence of the relation- 
ship between populations at pre-Classic period sites such as Valshni Village 
and Classic period sites such as Jackrabbit Ruin. Withers noted that the 
large Topawa phase house structures were uncharacteristic of the Hohokam. 
Like Scantling, Withers (1973: 82) felt that the occupants of Valshni Vil- 
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lage were not Hohokam though they were greatly influenced by the Hohokan 

It is likely that Valshni Village represents a typical HNohokam settle 
ment similar to many others founded during the tran«ition between the Santa 
Cruz and Sacaton phases (Masse in press a). The reasons given by Withers 
(1973: 81-83) that suggest a cultural affiliation separate from either th 
Gila Basin Hohokam or the Trincheras culture of northern Sonora are based 


on inadequate data from Valshni Village and the small number of excavated 


Hohokam sites available for comparison in 1941. Had a larger portion of 
Valshni Village been excavated, cremation plots would likely have been dis 
covered. The small amount of stonework is characteristic of all but a few 
large Hohokam village sites. Likewise, the large Topawa phase houses at 
Vaishni Village that were once thought to be unique have been duplicated in 
the most recent excavations at Snaketown (see Haury 1976: Fig. 3.18 

The ceramics from Valshni Village are also open to re-evaluation 


First, it is noted that buffware pottery was by far the dominant decorated 
ware throughout most, if not all, of the pre-Classic period (Withers 197: 
Fig. 22). Vamori Red-on-brown, the earliest of the decorated ‘Desert Branch’ 
Hohokam pottery types, was apparently manufactured in small quantities. It 
was only with the appearance of Topawa Red-on-brown that red-on-buff pottery 
was no longer the dominant decorated ware. In other Papaguerian sites such 
as Gu Achi and Ventana Cave and in other peripheral regions of southern and 
southeastern Arizona, by the late Sedentary period buffware production (and/ 
Or importation) also dropped dramatically. 

The fact that Vamori Red-on-brown has not been noted in northern Sono 
ra (Bowen n.d.: 95) and is rare or absent in most Papaguerian sites suggests 
that the production of Vamori Red-on-brown was a singie-site phenomenon re 
stricted principally to Valshni Village and that it was not widely traded 
This situation is not unusual, and localized ceramic traditions have been 
reported from other Hohokam sites (Masse n.d.a). It is further suggested 
that Vamori Red-on-brown is simply a variant of Rillito/early Rincon Red-on 
brown of the Tucson Basin, and likewise Topawa Red-on-brown is the Papague 
rian equivalent of the transitional Sedentary/Classic period type, Cortaro 


Red -on-brown. 
The principle differences between Valshni Village and other Papague- 
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rian Hohokam villages further to the north are (1) the apparent close and 
continuous contact with the Trincheras culture indicated by the presence of 
large numbers of Trincheras decorated ceramics, and (2) the actual percent- 
age of decorated sherds in the total ceramic assemblage at Valshni Village 
is only about 5% as opposed to the figure of 10% reported from most other 
noncore area Hohokam sites. However, at least two other Papaguerian Hohokam 
sites, Pisinimo and Sil Nakya, also seem to contain relatively low percent- 
ages of decorated wares. Valshni Village displays cultural and material 
patterns that with little doubt can be considered Hohokam, 

After the excavaticu of Valshni Village, the Arizona State Museum 
decided to concentrace its efforts on investigating the time period between 
A.D, 1400-1700, commonly referred to as the protohistoric period, which was 
then (and is now) poorly known (Haury and others 1950: 18-21). To this end, 
excavations were begun in 1941 at Batki (Fig. 90), a historic Papago village 
that had been visited by the Jesuit missionary, Father Eusebio Kino, in 1695 
(Bolton 1936: 399) and that was destroyed by Apaches during the winter of 
1851-1852--an event recorded on Pima and Papago calendar sticks (Russell 
1908: 45; Underhill 1938: 21-23). Unfortunately, shortly after work at the 
site began, it was halted by a delegation of Papagos who feared that the ex- 
cavations would set free the "malignant influences of the Apaches" to harm 
the residents of the reservation (Haury'and others 1950: 20-21). 

Another suitable protohistoric period site could not be located; thus, 
in “alternative” excavation was initiated at Ventana Cave, a large rockshel- 
ter in the Castle Mountains (Fig. 90), 10 miles west of Santa Rosa (Haury 
and others 1950). Excavation covered the two field seasons of 1941-1942, 
with Wilfred Bailey supervising the first season and Julian Hayden the sec- 
ond. More than 13,000 classifiable artifacts, 39 burials, and the remains 
of several extinct faunal species provided a record of human occupation 
spanning the last 10,000 years and mace Ventana Cave one of the most impor- 
tant sites thus far reported in New World archeology (Kelley 1951: 154). 
Haury (Haury and others 1950) was able to define a number of pre-ceramic 
cultural horizons in the 4.5 m of cultural fill of the cave, including the 
Ventana Complex (radiocarbon dated between 9550-10,650 B.C.) (Haury and 
Hayden 1975: V) and three Archaic culture horizons--Ventana-Amargosa I, 
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Chiricahua-Amargosa I1, and San Pedro Cochise. The latter represented 
cessively younger traditions that terminated around A.D. 1. Unfortunat 

the material deposited in these layers had apparently been subjected 
periodic moisture; thus, no perishable remains were recovered. 

The most important materials found in Ventana Cave, at least for t! 
purposes of the present report, were those from the so-called "dry midde: 
that constituted approximately the upper meter of fill. Material from thi 
deposit spanned the period of time between A.D. 1 and the present, with most 
representing the time period between A.D. 700-1400. An important aspect of 
the dry midden was the presence of several normally perishable items, such 
as sandals, cloth, and worked wood. Ironically, the time period between 
A.D. 1400-1700 seemed to be poorly represented and perhaps completely absent 
from the deposits (see, however, Goodyear 1977a). Using the material from 
the dry midden of Ventana Cave and coupling it with the information previous 
ly obtained from Valshni Village and Jackrabbit Ruin, Haury identified a sep- 
arate branch of the Hohokam culture, the "Desert Branch" of the Papagueria, 
which he distinguished from the "River Branch" of the Gila, Salt, and Santa 
Cruz Valleys (Haury and others 1950: 546-548). The Desert Branch, he sug. 
gested, existed between A.D. 800-1400 and was divided into three phases, Var 
ori, Topawa, and Sells. The following trait chart (Table 17) was used by) 
Haury to illustrate the differences between the River Branch and the Desert 
Branch, especially after A.D. 1000 (Haury and others 1950: 547). In general, 
the differences between these Branches were postulated to be the result of 
adaptation to two distinctly different environments. 

For nearly all of the past three decades, this bifurcation of the Hoho 
kam culture has been accepted as doctrine by most students of Hohokam arche 
ology. However, the evidence from Gu Achi and from AA:5:45, another large 
village recently excavated in the Santa Rosa Valley (Raab 1974; 1976), nov 
Suggests that this scheme should be considerably modified or even abandoned 
(Chapter 7; Masse in press a). The contention of direct descent from Archa 
ic Cochise culture to the Hohokam and from the Hohokam to the historic 
Papago is also suspect on the basis of our present evidence. Haury has re 
cei*ly reversed his position and argued against an Archaic culture/Hohokam 
continuum (1976: 351-353); likewise, the Hohokam/Papago continuum has also 


been questioned (Fontana 1976; Masse 1979). 
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River Branch 





Cremation 

Red-on-buff pottery, not polished 
Red ware, black interiors 

Full troughed metate, well shaped 


Great arrays of projectile points, 
delicate workmanship 


Well developed carved stone 
Few chopping, scraping, and 
cutting tools 


Slate palette 

Stone and shell jewelry, abundant 
and elaborate 

Figurine complex strong 

Large-scale irrigation systems, 
drawing water from streams 


Subsistence primarily agricultural 
Heavy Salado intrusion after 1500 


Desert Branch 





Earth burial 

Red-on-brown pottery, polished 

Redware, red interiors 

Block metate, some shaping, not 
troughed as a rule 

Limited projectile point types, 
few in number, workmanship 
inferior 

Carved stone weakly represented 

Abundance of roughly chipped 
chopping, scraping, and cutting 
tools 

Slate palette, little used 

Stone and shell jewelry, rare 
and simple 

Figurines, rare 

Limited irrigation canals, 
designed to catch surface 
runoff 

Subsistence primarily collecting 

Little affected by Salado 


Table 17. Comparison of River Branch and Desert Branch Hohokam traits 
(from Haury and others 1950: 547). 


It is of interest to note that the road from Tucson to Ventana Cave 
passed through the site of Gu Achi, which, then as now, is not conspicuous. 
Had Haury stopped at Gu Achi, the definition of the Desert Branch of the 
Hohokam culture may have been substantially altered (Haury 1978: personal 
communication). 

Concurrent with the work at -ana Cave in 1942, Hayden spent a few 
days testing the Sells phase village of Ash Hili, located two miles south- 
west of Santa Rosa and slightly more than one mile from Gu Achi (Fig. 90). 
Eleven earthen mounds and associated sherd and lithic scatters were noted 
at this site (Stacy 1974: 30). The limited testing revealed the presence 
of at least one pit house structure and produced a small collection of 
ceramics and lithics not unlike those found by Scantling (1939) at Jack- 


rabbit Ruin. 
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Areal Survey and Testing Programs (1940's-early 1970's) 


In 1944 and 1945, E. W. Gifford (1946) surveyed and tested severa! 
sites situated near Punta Penasco on the Gulf of California. While thi 
area does not, technically, lie within the confines of the Papagueria, 
it is of possible importance because at least some its sites may hav: 
been integrally connected with the Hohokam shell procurement and trade 
routes (Hayden 1972). Gifford found at least one site that contained 
Hohokam material culture. A more recent survey of this region by Bowen 
(n.d.), however, indicates that the Hohokam did not directly utilize the 
area. 

During the winter of 1951-1952, Paul Ezell (1951-52; 1954; 1955) spent 
three months surveying Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument in the western 
portion of the Papagueria. He recorded more than 100 sites, including 
habitation sites, rock shelters, camp sites, quarry-workshops, and trails-- 


¢ 


ranging in time from early Archaic to recent historic. On the basis « 
this survey and other minor surveys conducted by him before and after his 
work at the National Monument, Ezell suggested that three distinct prehi: 
toric ceramic-producing cultural traditions were present in the Western 
Papagueria. These were delineated by the distributions of their ceramics 
"Lower Colorado Buff Ware'' occurred between the present western boundary) 
of the Papago Indian Reservation and the Colorado River, ‘Sonoran Brown 
Ware" ceramics were mostly confined to the western portion of the Papago 
Reservation and south into northern Sonora, and ''Hohokam Buff Ware" was 
confined to the middle Gila River except for small enclaves in and around 
Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument. 

In his definition of the Sonoran Brown Ware tradition Ezel! combines 
several geographically, tempors!iv, and possibly even culturally diverse 
pottery types (1954: 16). Included in this conglomeration of types are the 
so-called "Desert Branch" Hohokam types of Sells Plain, Sells Ked, Vamor1 
Red-on-brown, and Topawa Red-on-brown; Trincheras Purple-on-red and Trin- 
cheras Polychrome from Sonora; Tanque Verde Red-on-brown from the Tucson 
Basin and Papagueria; and, finally, the recent historic Papago types of 
Papago Plain, Papago Red-on-buff, and Papago Black-on-red. To lump these 


types together is tc assume a close cultural relationship between the 
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prehistoric populations of the Tucson Basin, Papagueria, and Sonora and, 
furthermore, to assume a continuity between these populations and the his- 
toric Papago (or at least Piman-speakers) (see Ezell 1965). While there 
are indicections of affinities among some of these pottery types and their 
respective cultures, the only single unifying bond among all of them is 
geography--they are all found in roughly the same area. Such a relation- 
ship is weak at best and causes one to wonder about the efficacy of lump- 
ing these pottery types into a single ware. Also, Ezell oddly omits 
Canada del Oro Red-on-brown, Rilito Red-on-brown, and Rincon Red-on-brown, 
the direct antecedents of Tanque Verde Red-on-brown, from his typology. 

Without going into detail, I suggest that the Sonoran Brownware Tradi- 
tion (which is noted to have strong affinities with the Mogollon Brown Ware 
fradition) be restructured to include the following pottery types: Canada 
del Oro Red-on-brown, Rillito Red-on-brown, Rincon Red-on-brown, Rincon 
Polychrome (Greenleaf 197Sa), Rincon Red, Cortaro Red-on-brown, Tanque 
Verde Red-on-brown, Sells Plain, Sells Red, and Rio Rico Polychrome (Doyel 
1977b). Trincheras Purple-on-red and Nogales Polychrome are related to 
these types, but because of coil-and-scraper thinning and some design motifs, 
these two types should be placed within the Mogollon Brown Ware Tradition. 
The "Desert Branch Hohokam'"' pottery types of Vamori Red-on-brown and Topawa 
Red-on-brown should be considered variants of Rillito/Rincon Red-on-brown 
and Cortaro Red-on-brown, respectively. The historic Papago, Gila River 
Pima, and Maricopa Indian pottery (see Fontana and others 1962) is consid- 
ered a separate tradition, here named the "Piman Brownware Tradition". 

This restructuring creates a more consistent grouping of pottery types both 
in terms of manufacture and of cultural affiliation. 

In 1954, Hinton surveyed a portion of the Altar Valley in Sonora, Mex- 
ico (1955). He found many large sites along the river that contained large 
numbers of Trincheras Purple-on-red pottery sherds and other artifacts, 
along with numerous concentrations of fire-cracked stone. These sites were 
attributed to the Trincheras culture, which he dated between A.D. 700-1200. 
Next to the river Hinton also encountered several sites containing few, if 
any, decorated sherds. He felt that these sites dated more recently than 


the Trincheras culture sites and believed them to be contemporaneous with 
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the "cerros de trincheras" (fortified hill sites) found on the near 
Hinton suggested that these sites may represent occupation by early Pima: 
groups, but he did not speculate on the nature of the relationship betwe 
the occupants of these sites and the earlier Trincheras culture sit: 

The first detailed testing of a northern Sonora Trincheras cultur: 
site was done by Johnson in 1959 at the La Playa site (1960; 1965) 


4 


Playa is a large site (1.5 x 2.0 miles) in a swampy cienaga area nj 
Rio Boquillas. Johnson pointed out many parallels between the Trinche: 
culture remains at La Playa and those described by Haury (Haury and oth: 
1950) for the "Desert Branch'' Hohokam. Included in his list of similari 
ties are such things as the practice of "earth burial," a variant of red 
on-brown pottery (i.e. Trincheras Purple-on-red), scarcity of figurines 


and carved stone, the presence of basin-shaped metates, inferior workmanshi 


Ping, and cutting tools (Johnson 1963: Table 1). Large amounts of 
debitage, including specimens of Glycymeris sp. that exhibited the "grind 
ing-faceted"’ technique of bracelet manufacture, were found at the site (W 
ward 1956; Johnson 1960). This technique was also practiced at Gu Achi and 
is discussed in detail by Ferg in Appendix -. 

Johnson viewed the Trincheras culture as a manifestation of the 
ert Branch" of the Hohokam culture, a position earlier suggested 
(Haury and others 1950: 548). Certainly the dating of the La Playa site 
(about A.D. 800-1100) is consistent with the time when the Hohokam cultur 
was at its peak of expansion and influence throughout southern Arizona 
(Masse in press a, n.d.b). However, there are several problems in inter 
preting the La Playa site. First, because of severe erosion at the site 
stratigraphy was disturbed. Instead, interpretation was based primaril) 


a 


the distribution of surface remains. Johnson noted the possibility of 
late Archaic occupation at the site but then dismissed it because the Archa 
ic materials (mainly projectile points) seemed always to co-occur with Trin 
cheras culture artifacts. This led Johnson to surmise that these projectil: 
point types simply represented stylistic holdovers from the Archaic period 


(1963: 181). However,* I would suggest that an Archaic occupation did once 


exist at the site and that the two inhumation burials may date to this 


i on projectile points, and the abundance of roughly worked scraping, chip 











period rather than to the later ceramic-producing period. Neither burial 
contained any associations except for red ochre liberally sprinkled over one 
tightly flexed burial. Further, even though ovens and piles of fire-cracked 
rock were surprisingly abundant, the paucity of ceramics and lack of house 
remains suggested to Johnson (1960; 1963) that perhaps the La Playa site was 


not actually a habitation site for the Trincheras culture populations but 


rather served as a specialized seasonal processing area. Alternatively many 
of the pit ovens and other hearth-like features could be Archaic in age (see 
Sayles and Antevs 1941). Thus, several aspects of the Trincheras culture, 


espt is represented at the La Playa site, remain anomalous. 
as Bowen (n.d.) recently attempted a reappraisal of the Trincheras 
re, as part of the 1966-67 Sonora-Sinaloa survey conducted by the Ari- 
tate Museum under the direction of William Wasley. Bowen suggests 
that the Trincheras culture area can be divided into four geographic regions 
oast, coast and riverine, riverine, interior) that are more or less dis- 
tinct from one another in terms of cultural development. Within these geo- 
graphical regions the Trincheras culture evolved out of an Archaic Cochise 
culture base. During the initial stage of cultural development the Trinche- 
ras culture appears to have remained distinct from neighboring populations 
such as the llohokam. Bowen refers to this period as the "Isolationist 
Stage." Sometime after A.D. 800 the Trincheras culture began to receive 
certain traits and influences from the hohokam culture (the "Receptive 
Stage") and after A.D. 1300, from the Casas Grandes culture (see DiPeso 
1974). The latter is termed the "late Stage"’ and occurs only in riverine 
areas. Table !8 synoptically presents the differential growth of Trincheras 
cultural stages between the four geographical regions. 

Few diagnostic traits are shared by the Trincheras culture and the Hoho- 
kam. Cremation burial and an extensive use of marine shell are shared; how- 
ever, even in these traits there are considerable differences. Few mortuary 
offerings are present with Trincheras culture cremations, and shell manufac - 
ture techniques vary between the Hohokam and Trincheras cultures. Ball 
courts are lacking and trash mounds are rare in northern Sonora. Items such 
as paint palettes, finely made serrated cremation projectile points, three- 
quarter grvuove axes, copper bells, pottery censers and figurines are either 


rare or absent, and when present must be considered intrusive. 
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GEOGRAPHIC & LON 


ESTIMATED 
INITIAL RIVERINE COAST AND COA 
DATE RIVERINE 


Cochise Cochis: 
S00 BC 


Lsolationi 
A.D. 800 


Receptive Receptive Recept 
A.D. 1500 


Late 


Table 18. Correlation of Trincheras cultural stages with geogr 
regions and estimated initial dates (from Bowen 


(Bowen n.d.). A Significant distinction is that Trincheras wares ar: 
factured by the coil-and-scrape method rather than by paddle and any 
Trincheras trait foreign to Hohokam-related pottery is the presence of dee; 
ly scored interiors, which occurs in more than half of all decorated 


and in a sizeable percentage of plainware jars. Design styles are usual} 


YY 


rectilinear, with only occasional curvilinear scrolls anu squiggles. Lit 
forms and repeated elements are not utilized. Polishing over the deck 


tions also differs from Hohokam ceramic technology 


Tucson Basin red-on-brown pottery types. Both pla.nware and decorated ve 


sel shapes ire mucn more restricted for the Trincheras than for 


Decorated we.e corsists of "Jars with flaring rims, rounded shoulders and 


bases; bowls wi‘! straight or slightly incurving sides and rounded bases, 
seed jars'' (Johnson 1960: 63). Plainware has just one additional shape, 


art jar 


jars with long straight necks and direct rims. Noticeably lackins 


with Gila shoulders, scoops, outflaring bowls, censers and other typical Ho 


hokam forms. One decorated Trincheras type, Nogales Polychrome, occurs oni) 
in bowl form and is notable because of its thick, white interior slip. 


> ¥ 
- 


characteristics of this particular type parallel that of the Dragoon 
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| Trincheras pottery types are also markedly differert from the 
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Cerros Red-on-white (Sayles 1945) and the Mogollon type Three Circle Red- 
On-white (Haury 1936). 

There is no question that Trincheras ceramics are intimately related 
to those of the Mogollon culture, and the designation of an "Altar Series" 
within the Mogollon Brown Ware traditicn is probably justified (see Colton 
1965). The one notable departure of the Trincheras ceramic complex from 
that of the Mogollon is the lack of a locally made redware; in fact, even 
intrusive redwares are extremely rare in the Trincheras culture area. 
DiPeso (1956) has reported a Trincheras-related redware at Paloparado, but 
this type does not seem to appear elsewhere in northern Sonora and southern 
Arizona (Bowen n.d.). 

Beginning in the late 1950's, Julian Hayden, who had assisted Haury in 
the excavation of Ventana Cave, began a comprehensive survey of archeolog- 


ical manifestations in the Sierra Pinacate of northern Sonora. This is a 





rugged, desolate, 600-square-mile volcanic area some 50 miles southwest of 
Ajo. The northern fringe of the Sierra P.nacate, near the International 
Border, was historically traversed by the "Camino del Diablo" (Devil's High- 
way) mentioned earlier. 

Hayden's continuing study has resulted in the discovery of a number of 
sites ranging in age from possibly Early Man (before 8000 B.C.) to recent 
historic Sand Papago ("Arenenos") of the late 19th century. These findings 

ive been summarized in several articles (Hayden 1967; 1970; 1972; 1976). 
‘here are perhaps serious problems in regard to his earliest cultural hori- 
zons, which he dates to more than 40 000 years ago (Hayden 1976), but these 
considerations fall outside the realm of the present paper. Of concern here 
are Hayden's observations about "tinajas" (natural water tanks) in the Sier- 
ra Pinacate and about Hohokam "camp sites'’ in the western Papagueria (Hayden 
1972). Hayden noted that two tinajas in the Sierra Pinacate had associated 
petroglyph assemblages of probable Hohokam origin, along with a few scattered 
sherds of Sacaton Red-on-buff. A motif repeated in the petroglyph assem- 
blages at one tinaja seems to depict a valve of either cardium or pecten. 
Hayden hypothesized that these tinajas were water holes used by the Hob~.am 
during shell-gathering expeditions to the Gulf of California and indicated 
that Sedentary and Classic period Hohokam sites in the western Papagueria, 
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such as Lost City and Charley Bell Well in the Growler Vall: 
al camp sites along the shell procurement route Amone the ma 


glyphs at Charley Bell Well are several more example: 





shell debitage was also abundant at the sites. Hayden used the loca 
these and other known sites in the western Papagueria ra 
tion trails to the Gila Bend region and th: ila Valley (1972: Fig 
hypothesis that the shell that reached the middle Gila River Val] 
me..ts, such as Snaketown, was transported via the Santa Rosa Val 
tant here. 


There is no doubt that shell procuremen 


the Hohokam and that expeditions frequently went to the Gulf of Cal 
in search of shell. However, a simplistic picture may have been drawn of 
the nature of Hohokam settiements in the Papagueria, a point that wi 


further elaborated in the discussion of Fontana 


Prieta Game Range. 

In his 1970 article, Hayden considered several gene: 
hokam culture. Like Haury (1976), Hayden saw the Hohokam (a f 
group) migrating from Mexico into the Gila Valley wh: 
local late Archaic period Amargosan populatior who were al Pimar 
ers) and began immediately to exchange goods and ideas wi 
neighbors. The Amargosans borrowed heavily from the Hohoka 
their own ceramic traditions (that is, the previously ce: 
Brown Ware). Hayden suggested that the term "Hohokam' be appiis 
the red-on-buff pottery-producing people of the Gila Valle 
the Vahki phase of the Pioneer period). The red-on-brown potter 
people of the Papagueria, Santa Cruz Valley, and San Pedro \a 
sans all) are referred to by the term "Ootam." Hayden used t! 
the same sense as DiPeso's original definition (1956) thoug! 
quick to point out his disagreement with DiPeso's chronolog! 
tion (Hayden 1970: 92-93). Hayden clearly implies, then, tha 
ethnic and cultural differences between the Ootam of the Papagueria 
Pedro Valley, and Santa Cruz Valley, and the Hohokam of the Gila’ 
though all are Piman speakers. Hayden even talks about contemporan: 


‘Ana e? 
€ + 


Sedentary period Hohokam and Ootam villages existing side-by-sid 
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north of the Tucson Basin (1970: 90). However, this interpretation may 
result from sampling error, and the Ootam vs. Hohokam dichotomy, like 
Haury 's distinction between the Desert and River Branches of the Hohokam, 
still needs a wider data base for substantiation. 

In the fall of 1962, Fontana (1965) conducted a brief but intensive 
survey of the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, 4 large Federal game preserve con- 
tiguous to the western boundary of Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument. 

He found much the same type and range of material as did Ezell at Organ 
Pipe Cactus National Monument--everything from Archaic to historic Ind.an 
and Anglo sites. Two sites deserve special mention because of their Hoho- 
kam affiliations, Charley Bell Well and Lost City. The "Charley Bell hell 
Hohokam Village” site is located on the eastern side of the Growler Valley 
(Fontana 1965: 22-30). The shell motifs of Hohokam petroglyph assemblage 
at this site were mentioned above. Several rectangular surface structures 
of probable Classic period age and specimens of Classic period Tanque Verde 
Red-on-brown pottery were also present. A sizeable amount of pre-Classic 
period Hohokam pottery, including Sacaton and Santa Cruz Red-on-buff, was 
found, suggesting to Fontana that the village dated from early in the Clas- 
sic period. As few sites (if any) in the Papagueria bridge the transition 
from the Sedentary to the Classic period, this site bears closer scrutiny 
in the future. However, it is possible that the pre-Classic material could 
be separated by a temporal and perhaps a cultural hiatus from the Classic 
period manifestations. 

Even more important than the Charley Bell Well site is the large and 
complex site of "Lost City" in the middle of the Growler Valley, some 15 
miles to the south. This site was originally recorded by Frank Midvale for 
Gila Pueblo in 1928 (H:12:1, Gila Pueblo Survey Records, Arizona State Muse- 
um, Tucson). Midvale described the site as a village with a "Sun Temple’’- 
like structure, located near the center of the "fertile plains” of Growler 
Valley. Artifactual material was abundant over an area of 120 by 400 feet 
(4460 sq. m.), with occasional sherds found more than 1000 feet away. The 
"Sun Temple’ was depicted as a low circular structure with "walls spread 
out’; its dimensions were 34 x 28 m and a maximum height of 38 cm above the 


surrounding plain. There was an opening to the southwest. Approximately 
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lL mile north of this structure was another smaller "Sur 


structure that measurec 15 m in diameter, 56 cm in maximum heig 

an opening to the south (Gila Pueblo H:le:- These tw tru 

be reservoirs, and the cultural manifestatic in general appear 
those of Gu Achi. The fact that such features were called 

1928 and "stadium-shaped" mounds in 1929 (at Gu Achi and at Gila 


1:13:4 south of Ajo) is curious. This may well represent an i 
to differentiate morphologically between ba! irTts (1.e., "sun tem 
reservoirs (i.e., ''stadium-shaped 


tures were still unknown. 


Lost City was reexamined by Haury in 193 ¥:12:1 and Y:1l2:2 
zona State Museum site survey files, Tucson). He found a sma tr 


of undetermined age and, approximately one mile to the north, a barre: 


creosote-dotted plain covered with clusters of! irth stones | 

he encountered abundant ceramics, shell, and manos; chipped stor 
Haury noted evidence of numerous cremations and the pre 
adobe mound, which he interpreted as a possible house mound. He dic 
cate either of the "Sun Temple’ features reported ‘vy Midval: Hows 


is likely that the possible house mound noted by H ury i 
Midvale's two reservoirs. 

Fortana'’s 1965 report discusses several other surveys and 4 
vation done at Lost City before his work in 1962. Appar 
Edward Spicer and Byron Cummings of the University of A 
known portions of the site with negative results. Haury noted 
ence of "pot hunter excavations in the main mound" during his 
If the "main mound” mentioned by Haury was actually a reser 
represents the area tested by Spicer and Cummings, this could 
lack of cultural material encountered in the 1955 testing 

Paul Ezell visited Lost City in 1948 but failed to find mu 
way of cultural remains. This situation prompted Fontana to stat 

zell's survey most likely only touched the eastern periphery) 

and simply missed the areas of major concentration. Supernaugh anc 
viewed the site in 1952, and, while finding abundant remains, dic 


counter the features described by either Midvale or Haury. 
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na's survey of the site revealed abundant cultural remains dating 
entary and Classic periods. Ceramics included Gila Polychrome, 
buff, redwares, and plainwares, Tanque Verde Red-on-brown, 
tana termed a "degenerate derivative” of Tanque Verde Red-on- 
“ana's percept.on of the nature of Lost City is interesting, anc 
from his unpublished report is of great value here for it: 
un settlement anc subsistence patterns 


\s mentioned above, the eastern edge of the Lost 

is characterized by scanty pottery and shell re- 
nains. There are, however, innumerable fire-cracked 
stone accumulations here, all of these, no doubt, the 
remains of fire hearths. There are perhaps two or 
three dozen such heartis visible, and it is possible 
these were firing areas once used to roast Agave 
hearts. Agave may once have grown in abundance on 
the western slope of the nearby Growler Mountains. 


These hearths are peculiar in that virtually no 
bases or bits of charcoal remain in them. This may 
easily be explained, however, by pointing out that 
the situation of the Lost City subjects it to con- 
siderable sheet flooding during the area's infrequent 
rains. Several hundred years of such periodic flood- 
ing would long ago have washed away all but the heavy 
stones from these hearths. 


No mounds were visible on the site when we visited 
here in 1962. The few holes that pot-hunters and others 
have dug indicate that the cultural deposit on the site 
is generally shallow; usually a little less than a half- 
meter in depth. Neither trash mounds nor house mounds 
are apparent, and we saw nothing in 1962 that would have 
led Midvale in 1928 to have talked about a "Sun Temple- 
like’ structure. The site gives every appearance of 
having been used as a large seasonal campground for a 
long period «f time, perhaps for as long as two or three 
hundred years. The superabundance of shell, and especial- 
ly the abundance of inner cores of Glycymeris, suggests 
strongly that the people who stayed here had been gathering 
shell in wholesale quantities from the Gulf of California, 
that they had brought it to this spot to "rough it ouc”’ 
in a preliminary fashion, and that they then proceeded 
northward *o the Gila River--probably via the nearby Char- 
ley Bell Well Hohokam Village--carrying braceiet blanks, 
other shell jewelry-making raterial, and probably salt. 
The fact that the nearest permanent water source is today 
about twelve miles away, as it may well have been in A.D. 
1100-1200, further suggests that the Lost City was never 
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there are Hohokam villages and reservoirs in the Growler Vailey, probably 
dating as early as the transition between the Colonial and Sedentary peri- 
ods. These were not temporary or seasonal Campsites owing their existence 
to shell trade, but, like Gu Achi, were permanent villages whose popula- 
tions were dependent on agricultural products as well as wild plant and 
animal resources, 

Kk, Pheriba Stacy performed an interesting stud) of "cerros de trin- 
cheras" (not to be confused with the previously mentioned "Trincheras cul- 
ture’) sites which appeared as her dissertation in 1974 (1974; 1977). 
Stacy intensively studied five "fortified hill sites” in the Baboquivari 
Valley of the eastern Papagueria. The "cerros de trincheras” in the Babo- 
quivari Valley are isolated volcanic hills with long rock walls and terraces 
on their slopes and numerous small circular structures at their summits 
Contemporaneous habitation sites present at the base of the hill suggest 
articulation in some integral manner with the "cerros de trincheras.” The 
paucity of cultural material on the volcanic hills themselves suggested to 
Stacy that their usage was limited to temporary or intermittent visits by 
the inhabitants of these nearby villages. The presence of sherds of Tan- 
que Verde Red-on-brown at the “cerros de trincheras” and both Tanque Verde 
Red-on-brown and Sells Red at the village sites indicated an occupation 
during the Sells phase, which Stacy dated at A.D. 1250-1400. 

Stacy explored several alternatives as to the function of "cerros de 
trincheras.” Most plausible were the use of the rock walls for retaining 
special agricultural plots and their use for defense or as a refuge during 
times of war, Limited pollen testing of the soil behind three rock walls 
failed to substantiate an agricultural usage. Many of the rock walls seem 
to reflect a defensive posture (see also Greenleas 1975b); in addition, the 
Papagos have a widespread and persistent oral tradition that attributes a 
defensive or refuge function to these features (Stacy 1974: 201-202). In 
support of these conclusions, an intensive examination of Tumamoc Hill, a 
“cerro de trincheras” in Tucson, has been recently accomplished by the Ari- 
zona Archaeological and Historical Society (Hartmann in press). Their 
findings argue strongly for a defensive rather than an agricultural func- 
tion for that particular site (Wilcox in press; Masse in press b). 
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Two aspects of Stacy's study have considerable bear 
of Hohokam development in the Papagueria. First is 
toric Papago bilocational residence pattern, in whi h 
‘alley floor field villages and winters in upper baja 
applicable to the prehistoric Selis phase popuia' 
16). Stacy identifies a number of Selis phase viliag 
ley floors (that is, field villages) and on upper ba 
villages). While the Sells phase evidence for thi 
pattern is by no means conclusive, the present data certa 


Suggest such a pattern. Stacy does not discus th 


tlement pattern, but nearly all, if not ali, major pr as 


sites are located solely in valley floors 
in settlioment (‘and possibly subsistence) pra 
and Classic periods. 

The second aspect of Stacy's study that mportant 
den appearance of “cerros de trincheras” in the Papagu 
portions of the Classic period (around A.D. 1-° rhe e\ 


moc Hill further suggests. that construction o! 


may have begun as early as the latter portions of the Secent 


‘ebout A.D. 1150-1200) (Hartmann in press, It is hard 


these sites were established shortly after a time of « 


cation or even omigration of most pre-Clissic period honor: 


from the Papagueria. Rather, the evidence strongly Sug; 
t @ na 


(internecine or otherwise) or the fear of confiic 


in part, for these significant demographic change: 


Contract Research Projects 


The 1970's ushered in a new era of studies i! 


a few years' span several important pieces of Federal leg 


had a profound effect on the course of American archeo.og 
This legislation (specifically, the National Historic Freservat: 
1966, the National Environmental Pclicy Act of 1969, anc Executiy 


11593) gave a mandate to Federal agencies to inventory cuitura: 
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that would be affected by construction sctivities and to preserve signifi 
nt resources either by avoidance or through suitabie mapping, testing, and 
n programs (see for example, Scovill, Gordon, and Anderson 1977), 
a result of this legislation the number of surveys, testing, and 
tion projects throughout the /apagueria has increased dramatically 4s 
ads, powerlines, mining leases, damsites, and other projects are de- 
eloped. Limitations of time ané mone) and the difficulties of selecting 
éield crews and training them in the specific problem area uncer study hey 
Alec, the fe- 


> 


ometimes affected the quality of the archeological research, 
ports of this research have most often been particuleristic in approach and 


limited in scope. 


Despite these limitations, the benefits of contract archeology far out- 


weivh the drawbacks. Had it not deen for the advent of contract research, 


large portions of the Papagueria would still be unsampled, and many types of 
sites previously thought to be unimportant would not have been investigatec. 


In addition, the disadvantage of a time limit for producing 4 report is bai- 


anced by the advantage of making the information available to others much 


sooner than when unlimited amounts of time were available to authors. Near- 


ly all the data used in th.s reappraisa! of Papaguerian archeology have 
resulted from contract research projects. 

It is emphasized here that each of the projects reviewed here has ai- 
ready made important contributions to Papaguerian archeology. Many of 
these projects were beset by the same kinds of frustrating logistical prob- 
lems noted in Chapter 2 for Gu Achi. In fact, several of these projects 
were carried through to fruition only because of the initiative and sacri- 
fice of the individuals involved. The purpose of this review is not to be 
overly critical of these projects, but rather to provide the framework for 
the synthesis attempted in Chapter 7 and to point out new directions for 
future research. 

The discussion of contract research in the Papagueria is divided into 
three sections. The first section concerns several projects accomplished 
in the northern Santa Rosa Valley. Three major projects, the Tat Momo likot 
Dam and Lake St. C.air project (Santa Rosa Wash Project), the Hecla Mine 
project, and the Vaiva Vo-Kohatk road project, are detailed at length 
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because of their proximity to Gu Achi and because together they revresen' 


the most intensively studied portion of the Papagueria. The second sects. 
discusses the survey and testi ig program performed throughout the Papag: 
indian Reservation by the Western Archeological Center (formerly the A: 
tona Archeological Center) for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Phoenix Ares 


Office, Branch of Roads. The work at Gu Achi was part of this program, 7! 
third and final section on contract research reviews several small projec: 
accomplished, principally by the Arizona State Museum, in several portion: 


of the Papagueria. 
Northern Santa Rosa Valley Projects 


Tat Momolikot Dam and Lake St. Clair (The Santa Rosa Wash | roject) 
In 1970 the Arizona State Museum partially surveyed portions of the 
proposed Tat Momolikot Dam and Lake St. Clair in the Santa Rosa Valley, ay 
proximately 15 miles north of the village of Santa Rosa (Fig. 90 This 
survey, sponsored by the Army Corps of Engineers, located i] prehistori: 
sites and one historic site (Stacy and Palm 1970). While the survey was 
not comprehensive, it demonstrated that a more detailed survey and testing 








program was necessary. 
In the summer of 1972, a more comprehensive survey of the complete pro) 


ect area was undertaken by the Arizona State Museum (Canouts, Germeshausen, 
and Larkin 1972; Canouts 1977). This survey recorded 55 additional sites 
in the project area. These were classified into five groups or "'problen 
domains"--trails, lithic scatters, sherd and lithic scatters, historic 
Papago villages ("Tat Momolikot series"), and historic mining and related 
activities. Three sites recorded in the initial survey were testec. The 
1972 survey demonstrated that a variety of cultural resources existed in 
the project area, and the creation of problem domains helped to fucus at 
tention on particular research problems and questions. The study also 
explored the interplay between environment and cultural resources more 
thoroughly than most of the earlier Papaguerian archeological project: 
Although the problem domains defined in the 1972 survey ". . . were 
constructed on the basis of geographic, chronological, and material cuitur 
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al relationship in the archeological record’ (Canouts 1977: 136), it is 


possible that three of the problem domains (trails, lithic scatters, and 
sherd and lithic scatters) arbitrarily lumped together sites that repre- 
sent many different activities, time perioas, and cultures. In addition 
the nature and significance of sites placed in the "sherd and lithic scat- 
ter’ domain appear to have been uniformly underestimated. For example, 
two of the largest sites in the area, AA:5:43 and AA:5:50, contain dense 

centrations of diverse types of cultural material, including substantia) 
trash mounds at one of the sites, but, at the time of survey, neither site 
was explicitly recognized as a village. 

An extensive mitigation program for the Tat Momolikot Dam and Lake 

St. Clair project (hereafter referred to as the "Santa Rosa Wash Project’, 
was performed in 1973 by L. Mark Raab (1975, 1974, 1975, 1976, 1977). 
Raab's work indicates that the 1972 survey was not comprehensive, as his 


resurvey located and recorded 197 sites in the 33 square miles of project 





area (1976: 252; elsewhere Raab [1977: 171] states the total as 1835). The 
discrepancy between the 1972 and 1973 surveys may be due to unfamiliarity 
with the nature of archeological sites in the Sonoran Desert on the part 
of members of the original survey crew or to the tacit assumption made by 
some archeologists "that creosote flats indicate an ecological zone of 
extreme aridity and negligible resource potential for primitive people, 
leaving these areas examined very little or not at all" (Raab 1976: 127). 
The prehistoric sites studied by Raab include large pre-Classic Hoho- 
kam villages in the floodplain of Santa Rosa Wash (Fig. 90) as weli as 
small Sells phase "cactus camps" (cactus fruit processing sites) on the 
slopes of the Slate Mountains. One village, AA:5:43, is similar to Gu Achi, 
though on a somewhat smaller scale. Here, eight distinct concentrations of 
cultural material ("loci") were scattered on ihe surface of an area of "over 
a square mile" (Canouts and others 1972: 118) in the western floodplain of 
Santa Rosa Wash. Raab does not define the actual limits of the "site," but 
a rough map (1976: Fig. 4) suggests that the eight loci occupy an area sub- 
stantially smaller than a square mile; in fact, each locus is treated as a 
separate site in Raab's discussion. The features found in the eight loci 
include at least five trash mounds, a reservoir, two pit houses, a ramada, 
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occupation surfaces, numerous hearths and pits, and miscellaneous tra 
deposits, 

The five trash mounds were similar in site and apparent compo 
to the trash mound (Locus G) at Gu Achi. They ranged in shape and si 
from circular structures approximately 5 m in diameter and up to & 
height to elongated structures between 10-20 m in width, 17-35 m in lengt! 
and as much as 40 cm in height. Raab also encountered several | 
ly packed trash deposits (such as Loci J, h, and 7 at Gu Achi) thet he 
pected were deflated trash mounds. 

The reservoir at AA:5:435 is nearly identical to the one at Gu Achi « 
cept that it is somewhat larger and contains a specialized detached emban 
ment that probably separated the hypothesized iniet and outiet channe! ser 
Raab 19°75). While the outside diametes of the reservoir is 75 m, al 
greater than the one at Gu Achi, the interior dimension of 30-35 m i ou 
comparable to Gu Achi's. Trenching of the reservoir at AA:5:45 reached a 


depth of more than 4 m below the present ground surfte 
P 5 


reservoir was never reached because of safet precautior Excavation « 

an area (50 m)* and 4 m in depth required the remova! 600 m° of 

This task is nearly comparable to the construction of the large Snahket 
style bali court at Snaketown where embankments were estimatec t onta 
4000 m° of soil (Haury 1976: 78). Even if the actual volume of soil remov 
from the reservoir was less than 5600 n°, its construction still repr t 


a sizeable endeavor. 

The extramural hearths at AA:5:435 were similiar to th 
Large hearths with numerous fire-cracked stone and smal! 
hearths were found. Extramural pits at AA:5:45 are genera . 
Shallow, and some may have served as pot rests, iik« 
The supposed ramada in Locus 1 resembles the one at bu ° 
rings of stones support the posts. 

The pit house in Locus | is similar to Sacaton phas 
Snaketown (for example, Haury 1976: Figs. 3.15h (hous 
pit house measures 3 x 5 m and was excavated to a depth app: 
below the ground surface. No peripheral post holes were found, but the 


terior floor of the structure was ringed with post holes 
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substantial secondary post roof support. A radiocarbon sample obtained 
from a charred post yielded a date of A.D, 1000. The second pit house at 
AA:5:43, also dated around A.D, 1000 on the basis of ceramics, is unusual 
in shape. It is extremely small and squarish, being only 2.5 m on a side 
(approximately 6.25 sq.m). The ramp entryway is in a corner of the struc- 
ture rather than in the middle of one of the sides, 4 most unusual situation 
f Ts) pit houses. 
upation of AA:5:43 was dated at approximately A.D. 1000 on the 
eramics and two radiocarbon dates. Raab noted that many of the 
n-buff ceramics at AA:5:43 were consistently transitional between the 
inte Cruz and Sacaton phases, which he dated at A.D. 1000. This date may 
be somewhat too late and most likely reflects the end of the pre-Classic 
period occupation at AA:5:43 rather than the time of peak occupancy. A 
time range of A.D. 850-1000 appears to be more in line with our present 
data (Masse in press a, n.d.b). Raab also noted the presence of small num- 
bers of sherds that he felt were diagnostic of the Sells phase, indicating 
a reoccupation of the site in the Classic period. Reexamination of the 
ceramics by this author suggests that at least some of the Classic period 
sherds date to the Sacaton phase. Bowl sheras originally identified as 
Casa Grande Red-on-buff are Sacaton Red-on-buff. Likewise, what was origi- 
nally identified as Sells Red may be a local variant of Sacaton Red. This 
reassessment appears more harmonious with the rest of the cultural assen- 
blage from this locus, including the radiocarbon date of A.D 1000 - 60 from 
the pit house in Locus 1. 
By adjusting Raab's dating scheme, the striking resemblance of this 
site to presumed contemporary portions of Gu Achi is further emphasized. 
All of the cultural features mentioned above are duplicated at Gu Achi. 
AA:5:30, one ci the largest sites investigated by Raab, lies a mile 
north of AA:5:43 in the eastern flood plain of Santa Rosa Wash. AA:5:30 
covers an area of more than 112,000 sq. m (including non-cultural areas be- 
tween artifact concentrations). Nine sherd and lithic concentrations were 
noted as the only visible surface features. Raab suggested these were eroc- 
ing trash "deposits" (mounds?). No excavations were attempted at this site. 
Instead, trash deposits were nearly totally surface collected, and a system- 
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atic random sample was taken from areas between the deposits. 

AA:5:30 contained 1. «ge quantities ot red-on-buff ceramics dating f: 
the Snaketown and Gila Butte phases and smaller numbers of Santa Crus and 
Sacaton phase ceramics. Because of the Snaketown Red-on-buf! ceramics, 
Raab suggested that the occupancy of the site may have begun as early as 
A.D. 350, the estimated initial date of manufacture of this pottery types 
at Snaketown (Haury 1976: 215). Recent personal examination of these ce 
ramic collections indicates to me that the initial occupation of AA;5: 5: 
most likely occurred somewhat later (about A.D. 500). A number of styli: 
tically late design elements on the Snaketown Red-on-buff pottery provide 
the basis of this dating. Such a temporal refinement accords with data 
from other earl, Hohokam sites in soutnern Arizona, including Gu Ach: 

A third significant site, AA:5:54 ("Field Number 28) was located in 


the western portion of the Santa Rosa Wash flood plain. This was a large 
multiple component site covering more than 1,090,000 sa. m; however, th: 
area actually covered by cultural remains is probably much less than thi 
figure. At least two temporal components were noted The first component 


appears to represent a major Classic period village. Four major trash mounds 


were noted, and several smaller artifact concentrations may also represent 


small deflated trash mounds. Nc houses are visible on the surface of the 
site, but this is typical of Classic period southern Arizona sites where 
masonry was not incorporated into house construction (sec antiing 1940, 
Doyel 1974). The extent of the site and the presence of the large trash 
mounds indicate that AA:5:54 was a sizeable village. 

In testing one of the large trash mounds, Raab (19/4) found Classic 
period ceramics, including Casa Grande Red-on-buff, Tancue Verce Kec-on- 


brown, Gila Polychrome (post-A.D. 1300 Salado pottery type), Salt Rea, 

Gila Red, and possibly Sacaton Red-on-buff. A brief persunal examination 

of this pottery suggests that some of the sherds identified as Tanque Verde 
Red-on-brown may be of the transitional Sedentary/Classic period type Cor- 
taro Red-on-brown (Kelly 1978: 47-48; Karl J. Reinhard and Linda M. Gregoni 
1978: personal communication). Cortaro Red-on-brown is comparable in both 
age and treatment to the Topawa Red-on-brown described by Withers (1941) at 
Vaishni Village. Thus, AA:5:54 may be an important site for future research 
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the problem of the relationship between Sedentary and Classic period 
opulations 

The second component of AA:5:54 is a reservoir with an outside diam- 

f 55 m and embankments up to 1 min height. This small reservoir is 

ide a branch of Kohatk Wash at an unstated distance south of 
unds. Uncharacteristically, although this feature most likely 
transition between the Santa Cruz and Sacaton phases, it ap- 
isolated from other contemporaneous pre-Classic activity areas. 
f the Santa Rosa Wash Project area (Raab 1976: Fig. 4) shows no 
vithin a mile to the north and east of AA:5:54 or within 1/2 mile 
i mile to the south and west, respectively. The last two figures 
resent the boundary of the survey area; thus, pre-Classic sites in those 
directions could be further removed. Other known Papaguerian reservoirs 
tu Achi, AA:5:43, Lost City, and Gila Pueblo's 1:13:4 in the Ajo Valley 
are associated with what appear to be substantial Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase 
Villages. However, neither the excavation of the trash mound at AA:5:54 
nor the survey of the site revealed any ceramics earlier than the late 
Sedentary period. 

While Pumpelly (1918) has observed that the historic Papago were will- 
ing to travel many miles to obtain their water (see Chapter 2, this volume), 
it is logically difficult to perceive why the Hohokam would go to the trouble 
of building such a structure so far from a village. I suspect that an associ- 
ated pre-Classic period village is present but is buried in the valley floor 
sediments. However, other alternatives are possible. It may be that the 
reservoir at AA:5:54 was built as a reserve domestic water supply for a dis- 
tant village, such as AA:5:45 (one mile to the northeast), to help out during 
the periods of drought; it may have provided a domestic water supply for 
people farming the surrounding area; or perhaps water was channeled or hand 
carried from the reservoir for use on the crops. 

Using a series of vegetation transects, Raab divided the Santa Rosa 
Wash Project survey area into three major vegetation zones. cone 1 was the 
immediate floodplain around Santa Rosa Wash, dominated by mesquite (Prosopis 
juliflora) and saltbush (Atriplex sp.). Zone 2 comprised the bajada tops and 


the lower flanks of the Slate Mountains. In this zone ironwood (Olneya 
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tesota) and paloverde (Cercidium microphyllum) prevailed over 


mma —_—— = : —— 





Likewise, cacti were found in greater numbers in ne than 
zones, and Raab subdivided Zone 2 on th isis of numbers of ca 
2a consisted of the mountain flanks and rockier baiada t that 
greater numbers of cacti (except for hedgehog (Echinoce: 

2b. Zone 2b contained the less rocky baiada tops. Zon . dal 
located on the Santa Rosa Wash floodplai: it away from ¢t wa 
cor 3 was dominated by creosote (Larrea divaricata) a] 


sion of any other plant species. 


A major goal of Raab's research was ' rrelate site t 
physical surroundings in order to explain demography and 
prehistoric settlement system in this port f the Santa 
identified three components of the settlemer tem, rre: 
previously outlined vegetational ton: \ Floodplain Villa 
Vegetational cone 1 consisted of dom: lat Lllage 
and AA:5:30, situated near the wash t the riparian re 
mesquite, annual grasses and herbs, and a lated faut 
Raab did not exclude the possibility of agricultur f 
ing was done in the Agricultural Component 
vegetational zone 3, contained many smal. thai 
lithic scatters that Raab interpreted as sit rect relat 
tural pursuits. Although some of these sites wer 
ly permanent,"’ Raab (1976: 256) implied that t 
ally. The Mountain Component (vegetation cone . ntaine 
Sites that Raab interpreted as the residue fr 
tus fruit (see also Raab 1973a), leguminou 
ironwood beans) , and possibly wood resources I 
provided sources of lithic material and locales 
the Mountain Component varied from small lithic s 


ing or plant processing activities to cactus fruit 


c 


sherds, lithics, and ground stone artifacts were found in iarg 


Small rings of cobbles, measuring less than 1 m in dia 


= an Z 


at some of the saguaro fruit processing sites. These were foun 


prehistoric and historic proveniences and have been interpretec 
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for baskets during fruit collectin sivities. (See Goodyear 1975 for ad- 


ditional information on the "basket-: ng" hypothesis.) 

The distinction between Raab's | loodplain Village Component and Agri- 
cultural Component is not clear-cut, as Raab admits (1976: 257-258), and 
needs further clarification. Raab argues that the difference in vegetation 
and water resources between the Floodplain Component (vegetation cone 1) 
and sltural Component (vegetation zone 3) must have had an effect 
pre! ettiement. However, a large village site and reservoir 

found in what he calls the Agricultural Component. The data 
ilso indicate that the distinction between these components 
trary. At Gu Achi many evidences of both agriculture and domi- 
iry units can be found in the creosote plain that borders Gu Achi Wash. 
sntrast to the distribution of plant species within the Santa Rosa Wash 
Project boundaries, Zone 1 vegetation (as defined by Raab) is restricted to 
an area within just a few meters of Gu Achi Wash. The range and extent of 
Zone 1 and Zone 3 vegetation may also be quite variable along Santa Rosa 


Wash and its major tributaries. 

Raab views both prehistoric and historic man-land relationships as 
being relatively fixed and consistent throughout all time periods. He ex- 
plicitly states (1976: 238), 


Although this scenario is fabricated of sweeping 
generalizations, it provides a useful summary model 

of prehistoric settlement in the Project area, much 

of which is reasonably supported by fact. This model 
is also applicable to settlement in all known time 
periods. This does not mean that settlement was entirely 
Static, but rather that settlement-subsistence shifts 
from one time period to another were changes in the 
relative states of system variables. The basic pattern 
of settlement and subsistence appears to have endured 
intact until late in the prehistory of the area. And 
that fact testifies to the powerful impact of subsis- 
tence on prehistoric settlement in the area. 


Clearly, subsistence and settlement were circumscribed by the environ- 


mental conditions of Santa Rosa Valley. I think, however, that these "changes 


in the relative states of system variables" are much more significant than 





Raab seems to indicate (see also Goodyear 1977a: 425). For example, few 


dateable sites in the Mountain Component can be attributed to the pre-Classic 
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period, a situation also reported by Goodyear (1975) for another 
the Slate Mountains and by Stewart and league (19/74) for the nearb) 
Mountains. At the very least, this argues for differences in cil 
Strategies between the pre-Classic period Hohokam and the Classic pe: 
Sells populations and perhaps major differences in the subsistence 
well. The possibility of the latter is further heightened 
Sells phase populations may have practiced a seasonal bilocational 
pattern, such as discussed by Stacy (1974), while the pre-Classic H 
apparently did not. 


Discussing the role of agriculture in his 


tem, Raab (1976: 256) states that, "With one or two good rains, rapid 


maturing strains of maize would produce a valuable supplement to wild 


resources" (emphasis added). Raab, as most student et 

considers agricultural products secondary in importance to wilc 

sources. However, the intensity of agricultural activi 

plain of Santa Rosa Wash, coupled with comparative data 

Arizona sites, clearly suggests that agriculture played 

the major role) in Papaguerian subsistence (see Chapter 5 a 
Raab's model, I believe, could have been strengthene 

of comparative Hohokam data from outside the Santa Rosa Valley, 

dicated above. Although Raab likens the Santa Cruz/Sacaton phas: 

tations in the Santa Rosa Valley to "riverine-type"’ subsistence 

ment practices in the Gila and Salt River Valleys (1976: 254 

clear what he means by riverine-type practices, or how these cif? 

whatever practices were being pursued by earlier pre-Classic pet 


populations in the Santa Rosa Valley. 


s , A 


Reassessment of the dating of ceramics from AA:5:50, AA:5 
AA:5:54 leads to reinterpretation of the shell and ground stone, 
data now appear to be non-comparable and drawn from a mixture 
as studied. For example, in the shell analysis Domeier (197 
siders all plain shell bracelets from AA:5:30 to be of Snaketown 
age even though small amounts of Santa Cruz and Sacaton phase c 


the site indicate a more recent occupation as well (Raab 19/6: ll. 


shell from AA:5:54 is considered to be Classic period in spite of th 
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Santa Cruz/Sacaton phase reservoir. Likewise, my reanalysis of Locus 1 at 


4A:5:43 sheds some doubt of the Classic period dating ascribed to these 





material 
Further, in the discussion of ground stone, Strawn (1976) atternpts to 
show that more grinding activity had been practiced in the Agricul .ural 
‘omponent sites (Raab's survey sites FN i, 3-27) than in the Floo plain 
Llage | ynent sites (Raab's AA:5:43, Loci 4 and 5) by directl, compar- 
ing the ground stone assemblages from the two areas. The data from the 


\ltural Component sites consist of partial surface collections from 
orally discrete sites of Snaketown to Sells phase age (roughly A.D. 
10), of which the total area is 230,958.42 sq. m (Raab 1976: Table 


2 Data from the Floodplain Village Component are drawn from both sur- 
face and excavation collections at a partially tested reservoir (Locus 4) 
and a contemporaneous trash mound dating between A.D. 850-1000; the com- 
bined surface area of this collection was less than 6100 sq. m. While I 
ayree that agriculture was most likely intensively pursued in the Agricul- 
tural Component (vegetation Zone 3), I do not think that the two assem- 
blages are methodologically or temporally comparable ir tine manner attempted. 
I also question Raab's argument on the significance of greater propor- 
tions of decorated ceramics in the assemblages of the hypothesized cactus 
camps of the Slate Mountains than in the assemblages of the flood plain vil- 
lage sites (1976: 212-216). Raab suggests that the high percentage of dec- 
orated ware (predominately jars) in the Slate Mountain sites is due to their 
function as saguaro syrup containers. To support this hypothesis, Raab 


(1976: 213) used ethnographic analogy, stating that according to Fontana 


and others (1962: 37, 47) ". . . the Papago traditionally used small, red- 
painted ceramic jars to store saguaro fruit sirup." Raab notes that in 


Classic period sites, decorated jars outnumber bowls, and both the jars and 
bowls tend to be small. 

Raab's use of this particular analogy may be simplistic. Fontana and 
others (1962: 37) state that the°e are two kinds of saguaro syrup vessels, 
' a small form... used by an individual family..." anda". 
large form... traditionally decorated with red paint... . generally 


found stored in the village ceremonial ‘big house’ or ‘round house’." The 
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then their designation as early (protohistoric) Piman does appear to be 


valid This argues for a fairly widespread, early Piman cultural tradition 


in southern Arizona, which agrees with Spanish documentation of the distri- 


Piman speakers around A.D. 1700 (see Pfefferkorn 1949: 


bution of 27-30; 
Qoiten 1036: 246-248), The date of A.D. 1570 * 100 for the burned structure 
d be by far the earliest documented Piman manifestation in southern Ari- 
the ceramic associations are valid. Exciting possibilities are sug- 


such an early date, but more extensive validating evidence should 


eathered before the date is accepted unconditionally. 
\ few additionel problems and questions of interpretation of Goodyear's 
data also arise. First, Goodyear presents what appears to be a strong argu- 
nent for the long term stability of his proposed environmental subsystems 

(1975: 19-21). However, his study dealt with less than 200 vertical meters 
of elevation (about 1600-2200 feet above mean sea level). Small shifts in 


the vertical distributions of certain piants over the past 1000 years may 
have been more likely than Goodyear indicates. An even greater possibilit) 


exists that extended periods of drought or increased precipitation may have 
significantly affected the abuncance of certain types of cacti, such as 
prickly pear, both within tue zone as @ whole and within portions of that 
sone (Thomas R. Van Devender 1975: personal communication). A vertical 
shift of 25-50 m in the maximum densities of certain plant species within 
these zones or periodic changes in abundance could conceivably alter the 
al and behavioral interpretations drawn from the present distribution 
of sites 

Another possible problem arises from the assumption that site function 
should relate to the environmental zone or subsystem in which a site is 
found. For example, in his discussion of "saguaro camps" located in the 
Saguaro Fruit-Seed subsystem, Goodyear (1975: 82-118) attempts to show that 
all archeological manifestations at these sites relate directly to saguaro 
gathering and processing activities. While it is certainly possible that 
saguaro-related activities were a major part of site function, other types 
of subsistence activities may have been taking place in the same site at 
the same time or at different times of the year. There is no reason why 


these "saguaro camps" could not have been used as bases from which to gather 
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i Western Archeological Center urv' ina tang rT I 
Since 19/5 the Western Archeological | ter of ft 
| vice has provided a@ cultural resource management 
Indian Affairs, Phoenix Area Office, bran of 
| projects on the Papago Indian Reservation ar: 
National Park Service crews From to | 
an archeological training program for crew 
| ipated in bOthH survey and testing activitis 
The Western Archeological Center progra 
| vation has resulted thus far in thre 
1977a: Rosenthal and others 19,5); but ot 
j remain both unanalyted anc unreporte t 
has been reported on will be reviewee anc t f 
i accomplished at Pisinimo and 511 Nal 
will be introduced. The collect 
J tudied exhaustively, but enough int it 
thes ites to otner known nten 
| The work accomplished in | cludis 
Sil Nakya, is presented first “ 
| Quijotoa Valley Project. The sect 
small projects undertaken by the West 
j through 1977 
1973 Survey and Excavation Prog: 
j Much of the 19/5 survey work wa ; 
1973, 1975). She surveyed /2.6 1 
| This was comprised of five location 
and spanned an area 60 miles east-west 3 
i 1); all locations were confined to the flood pia " 
encountered 25 significant sites and reco! 
| lithics, and small artifact scatters or olate feature 
rings and hearths) that were not given site stat Most 
; lated features were dated to the Sells phase, with no « ence 
tion dating before the Santa Cruz phase The gener ptur 
j 
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The quantity and wide range of ar ig 
led Huckell to speculate that a iargé 
least seasonally and participetec in @ nu 
hunting and gathering and possibly agricuit t t 
rial culture at the site includes more thar 
more than 75% were pieces of Glycymeris Jeweiry or cebitag: 
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Huckell 1979). If the cultural affiliation of Ac } 
Huckell believes, then it would appear that the rataya as © 
Hohokam were involved in shel] trade or exchang' Such a 


not previously been considered for the Patayan cuitu 














In the shell assemblage were 10 Glycymeris cores fashioned by the 
grinding-faceted technique. Huckell and Huckell (1979) note that this 
technique of bracelet manufacture seems to be a Papaguerian phenomenon, 
thus supporting the conclusions reached earlier by Ferg and reported in 
Appendix E of this volume, 

There is a critical need for detailed study of shell distribution 
patter for the Hohokam, Trincheras, and Patayan cultures. Such study 
ma) to explicate trade and exchange patterns and possibly even iden- 


tit w Status vs. high status Papaguerian villages if such were present. 


However, before such patterns can be clearly established, more sites with 
large shell assemblages need to be studied, and better chronological con- 
trol needs to be developed to perceive temporal changes in these patterns. 


A final point concerning the project on Luke Air Force Base is the 
nature of the relationship between the Patayan I (A.D. 500-1050) popula- 
tions and Patayan II (A.D. 1050-1500). Huckell (1979) has suggested that 
there are enough differences in material culture between these two periods 
that there is reason to suspect the cultural linkage between them; thus, 
the Patayan I groups are not directly ancestral to the historic Yumans. 

The present data base does not provide a clear resolution to this problem. 
However, if the two temporal populations are culturally distinct, then it 
is of major significance that the Patayan 1 populations "disappear" at 
roughly the same time that most of the Papagueria is abandoned by the 
Hohokan. 

Brief mention will be made of one final project in the Papagueria. 
Recently, during the course of a survey near Gila Bend, a local amateur 
indicated to archeologists from the Arizona State Museum that he knew where 
some Pioneer period sites were located nearby. As a result two Hohokam 
village sites were located on the northern flanks of the Sand Tank Moun- 
tains in an upper bajada peciment (Lynn S. Teague 1979: personal communi - 
cation). Both sites contained pit house depressions (at least 8 or 10 at 
one site), crenations, and abundant ceramic evidence of occupation from the 
Snaketown through Santa Cruz phases. No Sacaton phase ceramics were noted. 
No dry farming features were noted around the sites, but nearby washes 


would have been well suited for agriculture. 
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floral remains from a sedentary Hohokam site should refiect plant 


vests at different times of the year, not just during one season, 4s 


Ld bt expected of Special limited-use sites. Evidence of storage 
‘licdes, discussed later in this paper is also considered evidence of 
ientism., These hypotheses will be tested against the seasonality and 


ersity reflected in the Gu Achi flotation samples. 


A flotation sample can contain seeds and other plant parts that are 
at of the season in which they were harvested. Most wild plan 


he Sonoran Desert are only available for harvest during a 


imited rt of the year. For instance, the popular saguaro fruit 1: 


le f harvest in late June and July (Kearney and Peebles 


69; Earle 19¢ S54). Many cultivated crops are also seasonally 


Gathering 
’ > . . - . . a ’ “ "+ » = - : * 
ine arcne VU > a ad t . uu record ; lable ZU at J he Achi contains a 


iety of wild plant foods that suggest gathering played an important 


in the subsistence economy of the site's inhabitants. These wilc 


nt foods are compared to similar finds at other Hohokam sites and to 


cally known use by the historic Pima and Papago. 

Several mesquite pods and one seed were found in a variety of loci 
chi. It is very interesting to note that all of the retrieved 

ite pod fragments were immature; their seeds had not yet fully 

eloped, and the pods were thus flatter than when mature. The deter- 


ation of mature versus immature mesquite beans is admittedly partially 


‘ective. However, I measured the thickness of five mature modern 


squite beans and 12 mature prehistoric mesquite beans from Pueblo 


ande and compared them to measurements made on nine immature beans 


om Escalante Ruin The modern beans measured from 3.60 mm to 5.85 m 


Coal 


width while the prehistoric mature beans measured from 2.80 mm to 


‘0 mm thick. The mean for the modern specimens was 3.45 mm. By 


parison, the immature beans from Escalante ranged from 1.0 mm thick 


2.9 =: their mean thickness was 2.01 mm. Thus, one might say that 
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any mesquite hean le + 


indicates “hat the mesa 


were picked green for c 


. 


than ~ | nun Be th 
uite pods from Gu 


onsumption. 





The harvesting of green mesquite be 
for the Pima and Papago, Castetter and Und 
State that the pod was at times eaten "fre 
Papago normally harvested dried pods, f: 
green pods. Other groups, such as the sout 
are known to relish the green mesquite } 
Russell (1908: /*4) mentions that "in pr tive t 
relied on mesquite as the most important art 
was commonly relied on as a food sour ' t 
(Castetter and Bell 1942: 60). With more exten 
is quite possible that the protohist Pima took adva 
eee , , , ‘ 


immature and mature pod h 
quite pods were retrieved from flotation sa 


Group on the Gila River (Gasse1 


immature pods have been found at ot t 
Immature green mesquite pods are general 

July. The mature pod usually dries on the tree bet ent 
Rates of maturity, of course, vary locally with topogra; edaphic a 
moisture conditions. There is no question that e | ext 
utilized mature mesquite pods as f 

1976: 53-68 In a synchronic surve f ft r fr 

sites, I (Gasser 1976: 57) found that |! f t es | 
mesquite seeds or pods. As more resear e, t freq 
probably increase. Mesquite was found to b: t 

in 1S of the 21 surveyed sites) in the Hohokam archeobotan 


record. 


i tan: mustard (Descurail 


A small clump of fused and charred 








pinnata or Sophia pinnata) seeds was found in Heart imple 1) 
Both the Pima (Russell 1908: 77) and the Papag istetter 11 
1935: 24) utilized tansy-mustard seeds as a seed staple by parc 
grinding them, then mixing the flour with water to form a pinol 























21% 
bud 
EF 6B 9 
SOIL 4 3 : ; 
@ 3 in a 
SAMPLE 5 wo OE a 2 
SIZE 
SAMPLE NO. (LITERS) FROVENIENCE* 
Excavation Area | 
1, 3,9 2.1 charcoal area 85 ml 21 p 60 b 
2 7.0 bell pit bottom 3k 
6 0.5 Hearth 2 4a 
8 2.0 inside Pot 6 2s 
ll 0.5 Hearth 3 3k 100+s 
13, 26 0.5 near Pots 1 and 2 6 st 
1 0.5 Hearth 4 1 k 2p, ls 
16 0.2 inside Pot 3 91 ml 1b 
21 0.4 Hearth 6 ls l b 
25 1.0 charcoal area 10 k 3p 
26 1.4 charcoal area 3 k 4p 1 st 
k 29 1,3 charcoal area 2 k 
Excavation Area 2 
7 1,0 Hearth ls 
Excavation Area 14 
24 6.0 charcoal area 2s 4p 
TOTAL 180 ml 3s 33 p 25s 62 b ls 100+s 7 st 
ls 4a 
*see Figure 91 for location 
ml = millimeters a = anthers p * pod fragwent 
15 ml = about 80 kernels b = bud s = seed 
k = kernel st = stem 


Table 20. The Gu Achi raw flotation data. 
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Information from Pollen Dats 


Pollen data from Gu Achi (McLaughlin Append *hi lume ' 
used to make inferences about local use of plant pa trieve is a 
sult of flotation analysis. It should be noted the ot a | 
in palynology, but the seemingly complementa: tu the p it 
and the flotation analysis encouraged the brie: 
presented here. 

The archeological Cheno-Am values are c 
greater than the modern surface values (15 per< 
to 63-84 percent in the prehistoric samples 
the high prehistoric Cheno-Am values are probab! 
the site. Schoenwetter and Doerschlag (1971) wo ret ti r 
pressed Cheno-Am and high Compositae and Gramineae va 

‘ sample as an indication of modern increased xe: 
the high Cheno-Am and low Gramineae value £ the 
which are thought to reflec. a moderately mesic envi: | enw 
1977: personal communication). In addition, : ee 
agriculture were practiced near Gu Achi, then water turt Pit 
would support high Cheno-Am producers. It thus se: 
nearby agricultural fields as one viable expla: 
Am values found in the prehistoric sample: 

Pollen grains comparable to cea were founc 
face of Excavation Area 1. Charred corn kernels » 
abundance in this same area. it is possibi« 


to the corn caryopsis during preparation and that 





>, ’ 


today is the result of localized preparation and 
cultivation of corn. Zea kernels and probable 
also found together in the large bell-shaped storag 
aspect lends support to the hypothesis that 
nent sedentary village. 

The interior of the storage jar (pot *6) on the ith end of 
excavation produced pollen (sample 4) and flotation (samp! 


suggest that perhaps cotton and little-leaf paloverde 














stored in this vessel. The Leguminosae pollen may have adhered to the 
paloverde seeds up to the time of being stored in the vessel. An identi- 


fiable Cercidium pollen grain (pollen sample 1) was found on the nearby 





upation surface. The presence of a possible Gossypium pollen grain 





complements the occurrence of the seed in the fire pit about 5.5 m away. 
Additional pollen data that is complementary to this flotation 
lysis is the presence of both Crucifereae seeds and pollen and cholia 


is and Opuntia pollen. These data suggest that low "economic" pollen 





alues in an archeological context se iwly are indicators of plant 
foods used at the site. Paiynologists frequently hesitate two imply 
economic use of plants when pollen values are below 5 or 10 percent. On 
the basis of independent macrofossil data, : suggest that some polien 


values in the 0.5-3.0 percent range may be significant as indicators of 


plant use at the site. The complementary data (palynological and flotation) 


for Zea, Gossypium, Opuntia, and Crucifereae, seem to warran. speculation 








.that Agave (pollen sample 1) was also used at the site. Unidentified, frag- 


mented monocot tissues were encountered during flotation analysis; however, 


these remains may be attributable to Phragmites or cea rather than Agave. 





CONCLUSIONS ABOUT LOCAL DATA: SEASONALITY 


The conclusions in this section are directed toward identifying the 
seasonal longevity of the Gu Achi site occupation and toward a better 
understanding of Hohokam subsistence adaptation in the desert environ- 
ment of the Papagueria. This will be accomplished first by a synthesis 
of the seasonality of the prehistoric plant remains from Gu Achi and 
then by a synthesis of all reported plant food remains from Hohokam 
Sites in the Papagueria. 

The seasonality implication of the Gu Achi archeobotanical food 
remains is summarized in Table 21. It is apparent that plant harvests 


took place at least between May and September. The Gu Achi flotation 


analysis does not indicate the exploitation of greens from winter annuals, 


berries, or cool season grasses (see Bohrer 1975b). Use of such perish- 


ables would complete the annual cycle of available resources. The plant 














species recovered from Snaketown (Bohrer 1970), & permanent village 
the Gila, cluster seasonally betwee:. spring and late fal! | found t 
Same to be true with the Tonto National Monument remains (Bohrer 196. 


Apparently we do not find plant remains from winter harvests in many } 


manent sites. Bohrer (1972: 28) adds that the poll: pectrum is of 13 


use in determining winter occupancy. 


ie 


The diversity in seasonality and in species recovered from the site 


fulfill the expectation of Local Hypothesis [I of this research. The 


archeobotanical data (Table 20) indicate that Gu Achi was not a seasonal 
special limited-use site but rather a sedentary or, at least, semi 
sedentary village and suggest that the Hohokam had sedentary or sem: 
sedentary villages in the Papagueria and a plant diet similar to that of 
riverine Hohokam groups (‘see Bohrer 1970; Gasser 1976, 19° "bd 

From an opposing point of view, one could argue that Gu Achi was a 
seasonal base camp, provided one assumes that the cotton seeds were tract 
in and that the tansy-mustard seeds represent stored foodstuffs brought to 


the site by migrating peoples. If these two plants are excluded, the 


cluster seasonaliy between May anc August Hence a seasonal camp could 


indicated. The latter suggestion, however, ignores (1) the need for Gu 


Achi to be occupied at planting time in the early spring and thereaft: 


tend the fields, (2) "negative evidence" in the form of edible green: 








+ vr; 


PLANTS FOUND SEASON AVAILABLE | 
CULTIVATED 
corn June-July, October-November 
cotton seeds July-November 
GATHERED 
mesquite pods and seeds June-July (green), 
July-August (mature 
paloverde seeds July-August 
Christmas cholla buds May -June 
Saguaro seeds June-July 
tansy-mustard seeds September, February-March 
(variable 


Table 21. Seasonality of the Gu Achi plant food remains. 
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berries, and tubers that wo iormally not be preserved, (3) the fact that 


stored foods are indicative of a sedentary group, (4) the substantial arti- 
factual and inferred architectural assemblage at Gu Achi, (5) the fact that 
all restorable jars in the excavation area are storage vessels in excess of 


‘) em in diameter (Masse, this volume), and (6) the motivation for building 


\ reservoir at a site that was only occupied seasonally. The Papago built 


nall earthen dams to trap water for seasonal use (Castetter and Bell 194. 

$2.43); however, these do not compare to the deep Hohokam reservoir at Santa 
1 (Raab 1975), which is similar, in surface manifestations, to the one at 
Achi Based on the above, it is my opinion that Gu Achi was occupied year 


does not preclude small task groups leaving Gu Achi for short 
- « “An * haem © ana > ‘ ~*h . ec 

ime to hunt and gather in other regions. 

is not an isolated entity in the Papagueria. The analysis 


its the Gu Achi data into a regional perspective. 


REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


Recently Eugene Odum ('977: 1289) has stated that "we are abysmaily 
rant of the ecosystems of which we are dependent parts." This section 
the study is oriented toward the ecosystem level and attempts to under- 
e Hohokam of the Papagueria in relation to the diversified ecosys- 
\thin the region. The topography and biogeography of the Papagueria 
erossly be divided into three distinct major ecosystems: (1) uplifted 


with a Cercidium-Cereus plant community growing on the upper baja- 





2) wash floodplains with a Prosopis-Acacia border, and (3) flat plains 





‘ oo > ‘ A. 


dominated today by Larrea (creosotebush). The holistic approach of Odum 
"7) and Butzer (1975) is taken, and man is seen as an organism in rela- 
tion to the three ecosystems. The theoretical orientations taken here are 
a) influenced by Jeter's (1977) regional subsistence analysis in west- 
central Arizona. 
The first regional paleoethnobotanical hypothesis generated for this 
research suggests that the region as a whole is necessary for a functioning 


subsistence system (see Goodyear 1975: 246-253). 
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Regional Hypothesis l: NO Singie e 


in and of itself to support permanent 
in the Papagueria. 





Test Implications: Plant food rema 
loci should contain species from 
the one in which they are located, ny upror 
from the other ecosystems. 





This hypothesis, and others to follow, ; ) 
of resource diversity, abundance, seasonali't nda 
individual ecosystems. An important addit: t u 
of variability in archeobotanical food t 
area (Table 20). Site activity loci and 
aids in developing a regional perspective 

The available data come mainly from thr: 
30 km north of Gu Achi that have recently be: 


logical survey and excavation (Goodyear 


each ecosystem. A relation of the three e 
tem will be attempted. As supportive evidence 
others 1950: 160-169) and Gu Achi archeobotar 
pared to the three adjacent ecosystems listed 
Much of the remainder of this report de 
landscape that contains the variety of ecosyst 
of southern Arizona. This landscape runs fro: 
east, with an abundant food-producing Cercidiur 


(Goodyear 1975), west to the Santa Rosa Wash f1 





by a Prosopis-Acacia riparian habitat (Raab 





Larrea plain that is cut ty small washes (Yabion 
study areas, which span a width of about I|5 kn, 
nity to examine subsistence and settlement patter 
diverse environment. 

It must be cautioned that many of the databl¢ 
Slate Mountains and on the Santa Rosa Wash floodpla 
to the Sells phase, which is younger than the Gu Achi 


the materials from Ventana Cave probably include both pre-Cla 


i the purpose of examining site settlement and subs: 
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My research on the historical ecology of desert grasslands indicates that 
a significant amount of irreversible damage was already done »y 1950 (Gasser 
n.d.b; Gasser and Jeter 1978). 

The creosote plain is cut by a number of washes, running west-east, 


that have mesquite, blue paloverde, and large cat-claw acacia shrubs bor- 


dering their courses. The Vaiva Vo/Kohatk Road Project area contains a 
sumber of Hohokam sites, Most of these sites are just shere anc lithic 
scart nowever, a few sites were identified by Yablon (1978) as is80- 


lat tation loci dating to the Sedentary period (A.D. 900-1150). 
of regional hypotheses were developed for the creosote eco- 


e first is similar to the local hypotheses presented earlier 


be conceraed with the seasonality of the Vaiva Vo/Kohatk habitations 


+, 


Regional Hypothesis \: The creosote plain was occupied 
seasonally. 





Test Implication: Plant remains from sites on the 
creosote plain should cluster seasonally. 





. 


Regional Hypothesis VI: Habitation sites in the 
creosote plain represent supplementary agricultural 
field house loc:. 





Test Implication: Habitation sites in the creosote 
plain should contain the remains of cultigens in addi - 
tion to seasonally complementary gathered resources. 





Fourteen flotation samples “rom four sites excavated by Yablon (1978) 
were analyzed. Seven of these samples yielded identi “iable plant remains 
(Table 22). These archeobotanical data are used to check the test implica- 
tions for Regional Hypotheses V and VI. Only one site (A- AA:5:14 (ASU) 
could be documented as a habitation structure; the remaining three were 
apparently isolated hearths. The flotation analysis produced corn kernels, 
mesquite seeds and mature pod fragments, saguaro seeds, Gramineae grains, 


seeds of wild gourds (Cucurbita digitata), and purslane (Portulaca sp.). 








Wild gourds grow today in some of the nearby washes and appear as foods in 
other Hohokam sites (see Gasser 1976). Purslane is a succulent-leafed an- 


nual belonging to the Carpet-weed family that is beginning to be recognized 
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se second is concerned with identifying the function of these sites. 











WiLi 


Table 2. 


o L 
ce : 
COTT) : : 
squas! ; 
ort ’ ' ’ 
yt 
mesquite ’ ‘ 
paloverat ' ‘ 
LTOnWwOOUG ‘ 
saguar< ‘ ‘ 
cno.,.ia ’ ° 
pricnkiy peal ' 
wild gourd 
pursiane 
gra ’ 
* indirect ¢ 


Comparative anal 
in the Papagueria 


. 











as an important prehistoric foodstuff (see Bohrer 1970; 425; Gasser n.d.c, 
1o77a: 166: Adams 1977: 9), Varieties of introduced purslane are weedy in 
that they invade disturbed ground, including agricultural fields, It is 
possible that some native species also exhibit this weedy character. 
fhe Gramineae grains warrant separate discussion. Only two grains 
were found; they were charred (as were all of the other seeds mentioned 
above), indicating prehistoric utilization, It is not known if these 
represent cool season or warm season grasses (see Bohrer 
ce grains could not be identified below the family level. 
chese seeds might be significant for their environmental imp): 
if these remains reflect utilization of an abundant resource 
isses) that is virtually absent today from the immediate area. The 
eader must judge the possible ramifications of substituting a grassiand 
stem for the creosote plain ecosystem in the above regional hypotheses. 


The Papago used Sacaton grass (Sporobolus wrightii) seeds as a dietary 





ement (Castetter and Underhill 1935: 24). The Papago data suggest that 
the grasses around the viliages that ripened in September and October were 
those that were collected. Russell (1908: 66-92) does not mention Pima 
utilization of grass :eeds, For the historic past, Castetter and Bell (194-: 
41) quote Caborca's account of the Papago given in 1764, "Papagos is the 
name given by the Pimas to those particular Pimans who live in the desert 
as far as Tucson and... up to the Gila, living on seeds, grass, rabbits, 
rats and wild fruits." Caborca's observations suggest a ‘ong history of 
grass exploitation by the desert-dwelling Papago. 

Archeologically, Bohrer (1970: 415) found at least two types of grass 
seeds in trash deposits at Snaketown. These seeds were identified as little 


bariev grass (Hordeum pusillum) and probable Panicum fasciculatum seeds. 








Haury (Haury and others 1950: 167) also noted grass grains at Ventana Cave 
Regional Hypothesis V assumes that the Vaiva Vo/Kohatk sites were 

occupied seasonally. Does the available data indicate this to be true” 

Table 21 indicates that corn might be available in late summer and/or 


late fall. Mesquite is normally ready for harvest in late summer and 
saguaro in early swamer. Grass grain identification is not accurate enough 


to determine seasonality. Wild gourds would be available in the summer, 
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PREHISTORIC MAICE FROM THI 


Lnarit 
Department of Genera) 
Universit : 
’ 
TO the casual observer, the 


table environment for human habitat 
tana Cave indicates that it has ade 
and semi-sedentary peoples 
Initially, all subsistence was derived f: 
was later supplemented by agriculturs 

and Bell (1942: 56-59), in an average yea 
riverine Pima came from farming, 5 from wil 
hunting. Maize, beans, squash, gourds, toba 
important aboriginal crops. Mesquite anc sagu 


foods, supplemented by screwbean, cholia buds, 


Bohrer 1970). Except for rabbits, game was never 


mountain sheep, fish, and beaver were utilized whe 


rivers, such as the Gila, as dependabie source: 


the desert Papago relied much more heavily on wi 


"lant foods, such as saguaro and organ pipe cactu 


fruit, agave hearts, mesquite pods, paloverde and 


greens, and sand root, may have furnished as much 
tetter and Bell 1942: 56-59). Less reliable cul 
20% of the subsistence base. Animal protein fron 
bighorn sheep, small rodents, and insect larvae 


portance) accounted for the remaining 15 percent 
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if the only variety of maise that | have seen wid tivat 

ern Pima and Papago. A few of the larger kerne 

approach the extremes of the eight-rowec, flour 

This belongs to a group of corn races, wi t 

varieties, collectively referred to as 

son (19635 l21). Within the Mais de 

to adapt to a wide variety of environmenta., 

group may have Originated in South 

southern Arizona by A.D. /00, and short! 

northeastern United States (Galinat 

Mais de Ocho group, Northern Flint, wa 

Pilgrims, and more recently it was on e the 

to produce our modern, hybrid, de: 
Sixty-three percent of the measura 
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The number of kernels produced 
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producing higher row numbers. [Ear primo 


re, - i, ¢4¢6 ao ~~ * . . 
TrGoia Giiicit iadie ¢ 


opment of a corn plant and are sensitive to 
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e initial analysis of the \entana Lave maice was DV) Edgar Anderson 


¢ the Missouri Botanical Garden (in Haury and others 19/3: 101-102 
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t 
wv H Vv) {! 
¢) Vv) 
be w 
a t 
vr ‘ * ‘ 
Pes re) } hh 
Q 3 ; 
. ef ‘ 4 
= x ’ : 
. v ry v 
of Kernels of F: F- 
» tach Row Number “ v wv 
Samp le lype of Corn 4 AL iZ }4 16 
Gu Achi Site, Az. 2:12:13 
Samples 1, 3, 9 60 flour 40% »/ 40 13 foal 5.0 6 
Ramada floor rlint 0% (? 14 1] A ; 6.2? 1.4 
Samples 11, 16 47 Flow 26% 60 20 20 il 1 
' Pot in fire hearth Flint 74 ey a ee 63 4? O88 
samples 25, 28, 29 8 Flour 12% | &-rowed kerne! B.! 5.7 6.4 
No provenience 
(general floor) riint 88" 28 14 6,3 1.4 », 4 
St. Mary's Site 10 flour (,7' 4) i” »% gy | . } f 
near lucson 
AD 00.1100 Flint +45 10) 14 10 i.) : 
lable 25 Maize kernel data for the Gu Achi flotation samples 

















germ plasm reflects the deliberate human selection for, and ma 
a strain of corn that originated somewhat earlier and mu furthe 

For a brief period of time starting around A 50, the st 
of a slightly more drought-resistant, teosinte-introgresse wit 
efficient system for channeling slopewas) NtO agriculture: fis 
allowed the type of extensive field Systems see the area, 
not without @ certain element of ri: 


A short term increase in population, result 


in the productivity and reliability of the subsists yt 
disastrous in the long run. in the histor: 

cussed by Castetter and Bell (1942), agri 

item. if the crops failed, there was always | Y 

port a small standing population. if, however, the s' | pulat 
increased, together with its reliance o7 sltivated { | cct 
vears of crop failure could decimate the 

buffer in the immediate vicinit f the te we er be an ads 


reserve. The population would be forced ' nig 
exploit more widely dispersed wild plant and anima , or bes 
trade for, or steal food from neighbors that wer 


failure. A combination of a11 these strategies * ive 





used. Castetter and Bell (1942) Suggest tha 
with, or traded for food with, 
Apache were notorious for raiding their 
bors. 

Raiding and trading are difficult responses | tiate arch 
cally. It is much easier to icent: 
tently occupied camps for wild food collectin; 


the location of permanent sites to more favora 1les with depe 


moisture for farming. These are the types of tren that will have 





identified in future regional surveys. 
The development of a teoSinte-introgressec maize a! 
of an efficient water management technology, combined with an inten: 
cation of the use of widely dispersed, seasona) satellite sites for 
food collecting, could have allowed a fairly large, sedentary popuia 


in the Sonoran Desert. 
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tne pre toric samples are depicted in Figure 91, in Appen 


7 = 
sa veiianw vwe & Ww 


ation surface sample included a large amount of carbonized 


Likely associated with the burning of the ramada in Excava 


> 
tion Ai it was feared that pollen in this sample had been destroyed 
burn, however, some countable pollen was obtained. Ali other sar 
es a ntained sufficient pollen for counting--as a "rule of thumb,” 
grains of pollen per gram of sample (Table 25 


After each sample (except sample 4) was mixed inside in its own bag, 


approximately 30 grams were removed for analysis. An attempt was also 


contact 


the soil from sample 4, which appeared to have been in 
information. The pol- 


mace to test 


with the pot interior, in order to retrieve economic 


»F 


len samples were extracted following a procedure discussed by Mehringer 


(1967). This method consists of concentration of pollen by Swirling, fol- 


and cellulose 


lowed by removal of calcium carbonate, silicates, humic acids, 














DY consecutive treatment with NAydrochiori: | ; 


and potassium hydroxide. The extracted pollen wa 
stained with basic fuchsin PSParea 811005 e? | 
and sampie 1, <UUO grains) were uNnted 
00 grail 
wt i 
bie hows the estimate: mb 
samp i: roi.en was spars t, except 
tre Ot anterior, where . wa ogerate 
that cou ot be identified due to pr 
centage ; the poi.en su wo if : 
t pear no re.ationsnip ¢t the am ' 
hese hig! igures mean that lifters 
err, ° . ‘ reiati e pe en Ag’ : ‘ 
rercentages of Olié t ea ' 
most mm taxa are the Compositas esi 
pt llinate w spine OMPp¢ Lac r< a-' 
insect-pollinated high spine mpositac er: ‘ 


Uramineae (the grass famiiy), ane the wine 
Chenopodiaceae, pigweeds, and the genus Ama 
of higher elevation piants and insect-] 
abundance in desert archeological sample: 
except as the product of human activit 

The modern surface sample shows unusu rcentag: 
spine Compositae and Gramineae pol ie! 
Mountains to the Avra Valley (Heviy, Menr 
percentages for the modern pollen rain in the esert 
elevations At stations about the same eleva e 
transect showed about 10 to 20 percent eno-al en, 10 pe 


pollen, 5 to 10 percent high spine Compositae | , a 


low spine Compositae pollen. 











COTS 


| : 
oy 7 adie 


‘ ence rainsu4ra UniGen 
spava' ria ; u 
{ i nape 1 evt , 
, inte 2,678 f 
hey iy ; 
T 1,74 62.' 
. - YT, ’ : 
d 
" er gt f sample ar identifab i 
inn le 
re e ¢ e great dJerrepresentat ‘ 
ac ‘ in the mode Ac! impie Among them ar 
iriat in the pollen fa ampling bia differential preset 
t ctior f older or extra-locai poli blowing Gu 
is entirely satisfactory. 
e with which certain pollen taxa can be recognized under condi 
oreservation is another source of bias For example, poiir 
tae wnflower) family is easily identifiable even when poorl) 
re ed, but if preservation is very bad, there is a tendency for the 
ime » the surface to become “melted away." Pollen of the iow spine Com- 
citae may lose its identifying spines altogether anc fall into the uniden- 
tifiable category, while pollen of the high spine Compositae may still remain 
recognizable This results in underrepresentation of the former, a probler 
which may apply to the Gu Achi samples. 


Nevertheless, the prehistoric samples from all proveniences are fairly 


‘stent. with lower low-spine Compositae and higher high-spine Compositae 


and Cheno-Am pollen values. The high-spine Compositae and Cheno-Am types 


both 


‘nelude disturbance weeds. The dominance of Cheno-Am polien in desert 








archeological samples where furming probably took place is expe 

These Cheno-Am values suggest extensive disturbance at ane near th 
but reflect the location of the site above, rather than immeciately a 
cent to, the floodplains of either of the neighboring wa 

common insect-pollinated types are the \yctaginaceae 
and the Malvaceae (mallow fami! The former includ 
mer blooming annuals and perennials while the latter 
ing both in the spring anc the Summer. ince the 

the site was occupied or not, these types provice no in! 
times of the year the site was occupiec 


The occupation surface sample produced a possibd: 





of Zea (maize) --the pore and part of the surrouncing exine, e gra 
Cercidiun (paloverde , and one grain 0% \gave The bell-shape t 

a definite grain of Zea. A possibie grain of Gossypium tt was ¢ 

in the pot interior samp.c. The grai s definitely ‘lalvaceas eit 
the common Sphaeralcea-type, Sicaicea-type, oF Hibiscu: Rather 





well with Gossypium, though it is outsice he range of 











ton, Gossypium thurberi (Benson and Darrow 1944). The central pit sar 
yielded a possible grain of Opuntia prickly pear These grains ¢ 
than indicate the presence of these piants at the site and, except for ‘ 


maize and cotton, do not necessarily reflect human activitie: The ¢ 


terior and central pit samples includec smaii Ciusters Of & sen 


grains. Since such clusters cannot be wind-dispersed, th: iggest 
presence of plant parts at the site. The pot interior also showec ¢ 


est percentage of Cheno-Am polien of any provenience, bu 


of bias due to poor preservation, specuiation 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Gu Achi samples are most valuable for the informat 
the understanding of how human activities affected vegetat) 
environments. At least two variables are at wor? l) the location of the 
site as it affects or is affected by "natural" pollen rain and (2) the type 


and intensity of human activity at the site as it affects the "natural 
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35> 
__Bxcavation Area } Surface 
l 5 4 5 7 8 9 
Occupation Bell-shaped Pot Southern Northern Central 
surface pit interior pit pit pit 
Pinus 5 5 5 5 .6 
Juniperus .6 1,0 
Quercus 3 
Celtis 5 5 5 2 
cf. Cercidium , 
Ephedra 5 3 2 
Larrea 6 
Koeberlinia-type 2 
High-spine COMPOSITAE 11.5 11.6 9.5 18.3 13.2 11.3 33.0 
Low-spine COMPOSITAB 6.0 3.3 1.7 9.0 5.6 6.5 16.6 
Artemisia 5 2 
CHENO-AM 72.5 70.3 84.0 62.7 69.0 74,7 15.0 
q Tidestroemia 5 5 .3 
GRAMINEAE 5.5 7.0 .7 8.3 7.6 5.7 26.6 
cf. Zea 5 5 
MALVACEAE 1.0 1.3 3 5 1.2 35 6 
cf. Gossypiur 3 
NYCTAGINACEAE 2.0 1.0 7 7 1.2 7 8 
Euphorbia-type 7 7 7 2.6 
LEGUMINOSAE 1.3 
CRUCIFERAE 3 3 
SCROPIIY LARICEAE 7 
cf. Opuntie 3 
Agave 5 
LILIACEAE 2 





Table 26. Pollen percentages from Gu Achi. 








vegetation and alters the pollen rain. Using mcdern analogs, it may be pos- 
sible sone day to control the former ane isolate the effects of the .atter 
if enough data from enough sites are available. At this point, without oe- 


ing able to getermine what this means in terms of specific activities, : 


: 9 , . «+ *ha® i * «> . a * : >. a ] Mm | wv > . 
‘« only possible to suggest that disturbance at Gu Achi was probably Cxrel= 
-— ‘ " eam 77, ' a an “a+ ~~ © aia) r _- ate ae : + 
' i) Au i. samt i@s provice ii ~ ¢ inrtormaca wae wii © \ > mic ise¢ ? : 
9 > . ° . | . auld is } * > . > ~ > > , _ - . Pay Ty c - > > 
: Pau rovigced vw ¥ ic jaw © @ wii ana@ivsis. Line Caivci ‘ c 
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9 ‘ 9 } = P a ’ " “a + j ‘ . ‘ . ‘ " ~* ae ._* 
ec ’ sucn aS la 12 © VDO4 4 eT iv Xe ac Nd is in tseit > Le ; 
; + : > ~~ ~« " : > on Sine “ +3 -e« + * r *. it“ 
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APPEND I ‘ 


ARCHEOLOGICAL FAUNA FROM ‘ 


Paul] | Johr 
Department of Life/Physica cir 
Pima Community Colleg: 


- \» 
2 on anen »4 ome 
i\ucson, arizona 


This paper presents an analysis of fauna! rema recover fr 
Gu Achi (Az 2:12:13), a pre-Classic period Hohokan village ont ag 


Indian Reservation, Arizona Gu Achi is cated in the we 


of Pima County, about 105 airline km miles) wes Tucs 


faunal assemblage from a second Hohokam site, Pisinimo, located , 
40 km (25 miles) southwest of Gu Achi, was also analyzed by the aut 


A report on the Pisinimo fauna is on file at the W 
Center (Johnson 1977). 

The modern vegetation in the Gu Achi area has been discussed 
detail earlier in this volume (see Chapter 2 and 


characterized briefly as Lower Sonoran, with the dominant pl 








Larrea (creosotebush) on the flatter areas, Cercidium-Cereus i er 


Saguaro) association on the slopes, and Prosopis-Acacia (mesquite-aca 





riparian association along the Santa Rosa Wash 
The 776 bone elements recovered from Gu Achi, 98 f whic re fra; 
mentary, represent 11 species: 1 amphibian, 2 reptiles, and § mam 
(Table 27). Fifty-six percent of the bone shows evidence of having beer 
burned, and at least 50% of the bone is moderately to badly weather: 
indicating exposure at the surface for an unknown period 


by recent erosion. No elements have obvious butcher marks or mar 


uw 
uy 
Fe | 








- 
Cm a 
t 
“ " “ 
t ~ t 
i - @e i 6 
- ~~ F. ¥ Co 
b. eS Vv be 
a - a | “ wD 
- ’ “ “1 & ” 
« = 2 .Y) < , ad 
« SS c cae be 
© - &e f ; So 4 © 
@) ~ - a) 6 a - * 
: , 
ADT ; ‘ (1) 0 { j V { ) 0 
tf ; : 
, 1 Q) 0 (+) 2 (100%) 0 
Mii . 
6 ] ()) V ( Q t«) 0 
M 
7 5, (2) f«) 4 ,) 0 
‘ pe } . 
' , ’ iz. ' (2) ] 6%) 6 (33%) 0 
Ts, : 
16 2 (2) S (31%) | 6% 0 
Ja . : t 
l? 1 Q) 3 (27%) B (73%) 0 
>t [a i : ' 
eaTyT at } j 
Taxidea ta) } 1 (1) 0 (-) 1 (100%) 0 


rnophilus hart ; Ll (QQ) 0 (-) 0 (-) 0 
’ ‘ ’ ; ‘ 


Rob< at 
OoOc t ae ® Oe ; 

Mule deer 
dens) «ey 4 ()) tt4 (96% 13 (4%) l 
Bighorn shee; 


a ndeternminate 26 Ll (aj 9 (35%) 25 (97%) 5 


_ a 


Artioda 


’ . - a , a , , . .»* 
‘Ceri, y* , I er : ee. 


te Se oe 22 (38%) 56 (97%) 7 
midentified bone tragnent: ti2 --- SS (20%) 261 (95%) 0 
tai pone! all species 776 22 (16) 43] (56%) 386 (S0%) 13 


ntheces refers to the M.N.1. calculated after Jumping bones 


e number 

sether without regard to provenience 

ned natu § the bone precludes an accurate evaluation of the amount of 
we . 








rodent gnawing, tnougn the wearner in) 
uch Teatures, Noeweve:r, : tTragmen't f | 

ind ' li aheu : I Lor ; : ' inesé ~ & ws 
toOlLiowing bighorn shee lL frigment 
ments); and indeterminate large ma 
ndeterminate artiodacty! phaiange 

1i ij of ’ he animal pecie!: ranre ‘ ‘ 

i979 ACHIL @Ltne are : ing 1 tne ireq 
not been extirpated | man; thus, 
indicated | the faun evidence 
a lara ite, thougn it snouic ti 
wert > | ieac ‘ | t ij . 7 i¢ | 
give in lable 

' ; , | cit t 1 | ni ; 

: ‘ 
This pecies } nd i the re 

iy per } i * = bclé ’ rrow ™ 1 ‘7 
toad ire active primaril iri! t 
Stebbin iyo f he bone ‘ | 
modification and may be ft in animal that 


Iwo species of mud turtle can be foun 

° : wells eal 4 a te aed . " - : " : 
i¢ ve Livow nud “areas Ms i iayt (4%. ; 

sonoriense Both species, uniike the a 


are highly aquatic anda requirt e1 


Yellow mud turtles have been seen } 


of Gu Achi (Van Devender 19% persona 





EXCAVATION AREA 1 Occupation Surface 

Antelope jackrabbit: (1 humerus) 

Blacktailed jackrabbit: (1 pelvis, 1 skull fragment, 
1 ulna) 

Mule deer: (1 metapodial, 2 molar fragments) 

Bighorn sheep: (12 skull fragments, | femur) 

Artiodactyla: (1 tooth fragment, 1 metapodial fragnent, 
3 long bone fragments) 





Miscellaneous Proveniences 

Antelope jackrabbit: (1 humerus) 

Blacktailed jackrabbit: (3 ribs, 2 radii, 1 vertebra) 
Badger: (1) phalange) 

Bobcat: (1 phalange) 

Bighorn sheep: (14 skull fragments, 1 horn core fragment) 
Artiodactyla: (1 femur, 4 teeth fragments) 





EXCAVATION AREA 2. Lower Occupation Surface 
Antelope jackrabbit: (2 pelvis fragments) 





Miscellaneous Proveniences 
Blacktailed jackrabbit: (1 uina) 
Artiodactyla: (4 long bone fragments) 





EXCAVATION AREA 3 Antelope jackrabbit: (1 pelvis) 
Blacktailed jackrabbit: (1 scapula, 1 tibia, 1 radius, 
1 calcaneun) 
Cottontail rabbit: (1 incisor) 
Harris’ antelope squirrel: (1 feowur, 1 sacrum, | vertebra) 
Bighorn sheep: (323 skull and horn core fragments) 
Artiodactyla: (1 skull fragment, 1 tooth fragment, 1 vertebra) 


\TION AREA 4 Mud turtle: (2 pleural bones) 
Antelope jackrabbit: (1 femur) 
Blacktailed jackrabbit: (2 phalanges, 1 metacarpal) 
Cottontail rabbit: (2 scapula fragments, 1 radius, 1] upper 
molar, 4 mandible fragments, 2 long bone fragments) 
Artiodactyla: (1 vertebra) 


Artiodactyla: (1 humerus(’?), 1 tooth fragment) 
AC QUA Artiodactyla: (1 humerus, | phalange, 1 long bone fragment) 


BC QUA Bighorn sheep: (5 complete teeth, 2 tooth fragments, 
6 mandible fragments) 


BD QUAI Mule deer: (1 patella) 


Bighorn sheep: (3 skull and horn core fragments) 
Artiodactyla: (1 tooth fragment) 


fable £8. Distribution of identified faunal elements by provenience. 











i 
i 
| The source f the turtle rema) 
the prenistoric reservoir, believe t 
[ which is located about 500 m northeast 
recovery of the remains of an aquat 
[ Phragmites (Gasser Appendix A) indicat 
tained water year round 
Turtie bones comprised 19 f the total 
i covered from seven Classic period site 
line km (10 mile south of Gu A i" 
' A] Atl4:21 and A, i contains ' 
reported from the Escalante k n * 
i 
Gopher snake Pituophis meianoleu 
[ Mistoric Pimans, as other Southwest: 
in times of famine (Russ: 
j snaxe re ins ire Ot a f iti 
> 
j | 
' Antelope jackrabbit--Lepus ali 
Bones of adult Ley us allen; 
j f Lepus californicus (black-ta 
robustness of the former reat : 
j Lepus sp. 
The seven antelope jackrabbit | 
total minimum number of individua M 
i from the site (Table 27 nl ne t 
four of the seven (57%) are bad weat 
[ unknown period before burial. No humar 
ent Jackrabbits do not occupy burrow 
' as intrusive elements than burrowing for 
most desert rodents: thus, these rema 
[ activities at Gu Achi. 
[ 
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found in Sonoran Desert vegetation 





Ventana Cave than the Latalina Nounta 
east (Cochrum 1960 it is possible 
incorrectly identified Harris’ antelol 
squirrel (Sperm philus (Citellus) teret 
biomass, groune squi rrei: proba leve 
except in that they added variety to t! 

Carni 
Badger--Taxidea taxu: 

Badgers were eaten historical] 
essential part of the medicine ma: 
Bobcat--Lynx rufu 

Although probably eaten, it 
for their skins, which wert 
Quivers (Russell 1908; Castetter 
a phalange, was badly weathered 

Art a 
Mule deer--Odocoileus hemionus 

The four elements, although fra; 
deer rather than white-tailed deer be 
Size. The bones, two of which show «¢ 
represent two individuals if proveni« 
the elements, however, could have come 
deer remains have been found in most d 
species was an important food resourc¢ 


Bighorn sheep--Ovis canadensis: 





Four individuals are represented in 


appears to be the most important anima! 


565 
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\ tot 7 | rere! ’ 1 ect ft worke 1 Hone . m¢ > rTragme } ayY : were 
ered *rom the excavation O72 uy Achi Table 2Y The small numoper 
worked bone found and tne fact that most ot iects were e ther bone tube i17Tas 
‘ . 7 " 7 j . 7 “ae . > oo + 
or “aw! or possibly hair ornament) fragment 6) are typical oj [ 
worked bone assemblages from Hohokam sites ee Haury iyi‘ U2- 30: 
" wT : | 7 » ly oe ‘ ~- . P A ‘ + ; ‘ 
spatula-shaped large mammal long bone of unknown function and an artiodacrys [ 








first pha@lange with @ possible dri 
from Gu Ach) 

At 1@@€8t two of the Six “awis’ ind 
than hair ornaments on the basis of their * 
l\Og ¢, @) These metapodial awls were 


vation Area <, and both conceivab|! 


al ne 


Ihe other four specimens i. G 

One of these, the tip of which is illustrat 

reconstructed to a length of 18.7 ca 
Une complete bone tube was encou! 

Excavation Area 1 (Fig. 1l0da lt was manufa 

of a bighorn sheep fenur THis represents th “ 

that was identifiable to species; 


as "large mammail"’ or "indeter 


femurs while the remaining specimen wa 

The spatulate object is fragmentar 
The present dimensions are 6. m in lengt 
in thickness. The unbroken end has bee 
use or during the course of its manufactur: 


? . 
awl,” but its genera! 


might have been an 
broken end make it distinct from most her 
been reported from Snaketown (Gladwin and 

Ventana Cave (Haury and others 19: Fig. 8& jul ests tha 


may have been used as "fleshing" tool: 


The final possible worked bone is the pré rt 
first phalange. This specimen appears to have had a hole drilled thr 
the distal articulation at a right angie to the long a» r t 
fortunately, the specimen is badly weathered and a t 
articulation is missing; the identification of a drill h t 
tive. Perforated bones seem to be rare for the Hohokam 
1950; Haury 1976), heightening the suSpicion that the Gt 
not have been intentionally drilled. 

A list of the worked bone specimens from Gu Achi, inciuding tn 


| mens of bone tubes, each a small fragment, * 


provenienc’ and distinguishing characteristics, is provided in 


cod 


~ 
26 





EXCAVATION AREA | 





Proventence 


0-12" 


12-24" 


19.5-27" 


occupation 
surtace 
(below 30") 


Tool Type 


bone tube 


bone tube 


awl (TT) 


bone tube 


- eo ¥ - 


Liement Utilized 
femur(?)--shaft 
midsection 


femur(?)--shaft 
midsection 


longitudinally split 
long bone fragment 


femur~--shaft 
midsection 


Comments 
small fragments 
small burned fragment; probably 


worked before burning 


well-polished slender tip frag- 
mont; length 7.6 cm (Fig. 102b) 


specimen complete; length 9.8 cam 
paxionm diumeter 2.6 cm (fig. 102a) 


rrr 


EXCAVATION AREA 2 0-12" awl(?) metatarsel--proximal fragmentary but reconstructible; 
end length 18.7 cm; possibly used as 
hair ornament (Fig. 102e) 
12-24" awis(2) metapodial--proximal the awis may have been fashioned 
end from opposite sides of the sam 
bone (higs 102c, ad) 
36-40" filesher(T?) longitudinally split burned und fragmentary; width 
long bone fragment 1.3 cm; extant length 6.35 cm 
EXCAVATION AREA 3 12-18" bone tube femur(?)--shaft fragmentary and lightly weathered 
midsection 
12-18" awl (7) longitudinally split small fragment 
long bone fragment 
EXCAVATION AREA 4 hearth awi(7) longitudinally split small fragment 
long bone fragment 
12-24" bone tube humerus (7) --shaft heavily weathered fragment ; 
midsection Jiumeter 2.3 cm 
surface bead or first phalange possible drill hole through 
pendant (7) distal articulation; heavily 
weathered 
*L.M. ~- Large Mammal; I.A. - Indeterminate Artiodacty! 


Table 29. Provenience and distinguishing characteristics of the Gu Achi worked bone. 
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Givevmeris sp 
wo 4 oahu — 


Glycymeris stringilata Sowerb 
——e Ee 7 


spondy lus cf. wrinceps Broderi': 
- a = EE — - . 


Agaronia testacea Lamarc) 


——_— i 


Table 33 shell species from the Snaketown phas: 
afsype < bracelet while two were Type 1 bra 
515-514) has termed marginal nicking. The 


nicks or notches in the shell edge | 
tate the natural margin teeth that a1 1 


thinned Type 1 bracelets. 


One whole shell pendant of a smal | | ty lat 
found (Fig. 104a) The beak of t! 
perforation suitable for a suspensio: le w 


ae rn can a eel ma 


men Sn , c C 7 orincens } 
ment of Spondylus . prince; 


and with the exterior surface sculptur) round flat, was a 
though this naturally bright-colored sh: weather ' 
this specimen does not appear to have be irned 

that suggest a utilitarian functio! an re t 
ment of some large ornament, possit 


fragment of Agaronia testacea was f 





Excavation at Gu Achi yielded 14] 


time period, representing at least e 
freshwater clam, and one species of land These 
Table 34, 

Bracelets. A total of twenty-eight fragment f pnlai 





lets was found. Classified in accordance with Hau 


four are Type 1, fifteen are Type 2, six are Type 6, 4a! 
sifiable (Table 35). According to Haury's remarks quot 
313) about the popularity of the various bracelet type thr 


are expectable ratios for a Santa Cruz/Sacaton age 











lycymeris 8p (; 
jevicardium elatum Sowerby (48 
ecten vogdesi Arnold (5 
gopecten Circularis Sowerb) (J 
pondylus calcifer Carpenter (4 
Jeéllia dama wood 
rithidea albonodosa Gould and Carpenter: 
lumbella fuscata sowerbd) 
unidentifiable 
Anodonta californiensis Lea 
succinea Sp. 
able 34, hell species from the Santa Cruz/sacaton phases at u Ac! 
Rosenthal (Rosenthal and others 1978: 203) has recent tated that 
Haury's typology of plain bracelets was not supported by data from the Qui 
toa Valley Project. the present author, however, feels that the trend 


Haury has outlined for temporal changes in bracelet styles are appilicabie 
yutside of Snaketown. The data from Gu Achi, while meager, suggest the: 
trends are valid in the Papagueria as well. Rosenthal's comparisons of an 
unstated number of bracelets from a late Sedentary period site (Ac ¢:1 
with an unstated number from a Classic period site (AZ 2:14:55) seem a du- 
bious basis on which to evaluate Haury's typology, particularly when ‘t 15 
remembered that Haury is speaking of trends, gradual shifts in preferences. 
The proportions of bracelet types do not change dramatically at arbitrary) 
temporal boundaries. 


Eighteen pieces of debitage resulting from the manufacture of G 





ris shell bracelets were also recovered from the Santa Cruz/Sacaton age de- 
posits. A more extensive discussion of bracelet manufacture is presented 
the 'Miscellaneous Surface" section below. 


Finger rings. Trends in size and decoration of finger rings generally 





follow those for bracelets. Early rings are thin, made from small Glycyme- 
ad SS — 
ris shells, while later (Colonial and Sedentary period) rings are heavier, 


being made from the umbonal area of large Glycymeris shells. Fragments of 





three finished finger rings were found in the Santa Cruz/Sacaton deposits. 
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pecten pendants occur in the greatest numbers during the Santa Cru: 
icaton phases at Snaketown (Haury 1976: Figure 15.16) and during the 
to and Rincon phases at the Hodges Ruin (Kelly and others 1978: Table 
Such pendants were also found in a Rincon phase cremation at the 
Canyon Site (Az DD:8:128) in the middle Santa Cruz River Valley 
l977a: 159). 
Lut shell pendants were scarce at Gu Achi relative to the amount of 
er types of manufacture. Five, of L. elatum, are of Santa Cruz/Sacaton 
ge. One, excavated from Cxcavation Area 3, 1s apparently the torso, hind 
leg, and tail of a quadruped in profile (Fig. 106b). Four toes and a 7zig- 
ag line are incised on the shell interior. The zigzag lines run between 
three small drilled dots and what is presumably the anal area of the animal. 
The other four pendants were recovered from Excavation Area 1. The 
shape of the largest cannot be determined. One straight edge is ground; 
the other three are broken away. Another fragment was apparently a square 
with rounded corners (now broken in half). The suspension hole was being 
drilled on the shell interior when the shell broke. The third pendant frag- 
ment (Fig. 106a) is probably an appendage of some sort, possibly a bird's 
wing. The last, and most ornate, pendant fragment is shown in Fig re 106c. 
What this piece may represent is unknown. Under the centrally placed bi- 
ically drilled suspension hole is a wing-like element that is repeated 
n the reverse (interior) of the shell. The right end is broken away while 
the left has a large hole drilled through it. No descriptions of pendants 
of similar configuration were located in the literature search. 


Geometrics. Two discs of L. elatum were found at Gu Achi (Fig. 105h, 





The first is 19.6 mm in diameter, with all surfaces ground smooth. 
This piece does not have a bevelled edge, which suggests it was not intended 
for use in mosaic work. Whether this is an unfinished mosaic piece, an or- 
nament, or a finished item (such as a gaming piece of some sort) is unknown. 
The second disc is approximately 15 mm in diameter and exhibits grinding 
mainly on the edges, the top of the valve being only lightly ground. As 
with the first specimen, the edges are not bevelled. 

Beads. Five beads of Santa Cruz/Sacaton age were recovered at Gu Achi. 


Three are whole shell beads of Olivella dama made by grinding the spire to 
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types. The land snail specimens, Succinea Sp., we 
by man aS either a food or Taw material source a 


deposit at the site \ wholly fortuitous 
shell was also found. This was a smal 


behind the hinge tooth of an unworked L. e! 





Burned shell. Nine pieces of shell ft 
posits at Gu Achi were thoroughly burne 
but three are fragments of artifact 
discussed under the appropriate head1 
here because, although no cremations we 
at the site, the burned shell suggests that 
ent, the shell being interpreted 

SELLS 

Only four shell specimens wer llect t 

ponents of Loci LL and MM, but, as witht t 


patterns in Hohokam "'core’’ area 
period. The specimens collected are presente Ta 


species. Observed on survey, but llec i 


2 
#8) 
ct? 
| ane 
U 
~~ 
P 
’ 

p 

7 

4 


and personal communi 
valves and a single Olivella whole shell be 


The Dosinia specimen 1S an unwort 





of the valve. The specimen of Pteria ster rge nacre 


oyster) from Gu Achi is an unworked fra; : 


zation of this species appears 


Dosinia ponderosa 





| 


Pterla sterna Gould 





Melongena patula Br: 





and Sowerby 


unidentifiable 


Table 36. Shell species from the Sel! nhase at 
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tire spire removed from the shou 

bead (such as is illustrated in 
re tip removed to create @ SuU5) 

mnon finds in Classic period site 
Salt drainages, but are @xtremeiy ra! 


Haury (1976: 319) notes hat none we! : 


on the Classic period age of this artifa 


to be of that age at Gu Achi 

















This process consistently leaves the core with a distinctly grooved edge 
(see Woodward 1956; Plate 8, Figure 1, or Johnson 1960: Figure 26c and a), 
Johnson (1960; 185) noted a third process wherein the valve is ground at 
various points to thin it, and the central core is chipped or punched out, 
leaving the core with a faceted appearance (Johnson 1960: Figure 26e). 
Johnson found only three cores made by this process as opposed to 268 cores 
made by the encircling groove-cut method. Apparently it was not a popular 
technique at tle La Playa site. 

Interestingly enough, this third method of initial valve reduction in 
the manufacture of bracelets, unknown in the Hohokam heartland and unpopular 
in the Trincheras area, is recorded for three sites in the Papagueria--Ven- 
tana Cave, AZ 2:14:21 (near Gu Vo), and Gu Achi. At Ventana Cave Haury noted 


the presence of five Glycymeris "blanks" from the midden, and although he 





evidently classes them with the more common groove-cut cores from the La 
Playa site (Haury and others 1950: 368; 1976: 306), the specimen illustrated 
(Haury and others 1950: Figure 85m) is technologically most similar to cores 
produced by the grinding-faceted core method. A personal examination showed 
it to be faceted from grinding and evidently punched or chipped free from the 
valve, with no ground groove along its margin. Az 2:14:21 is a transitional 


Topawa/Sells phase site where two partially ground Glycymeris cores were 





found on the surface (Rosenthal 1977: personal communication, 7/20). Rosen- 
thal (Rosenthal and others 1978: 204) also classes her cores with the encir- 
cling groove-cut method, though clearly stating that they are partially 
ground. The author has not personally examined these two cores. Finally, 

at Gu Achi, two grinding-faceted cores and two grinding-faceted bracelet 
blank fragments (Fig. 109) document this method. The cores are from the 
surfaces of the AC Quad and of Locus F, and the blank fragments are from 

the surfaces of the AC Quad and of Locus U. Other grinding-faceted speci- 
mens were seen on survey, but not collected (Masse Chapter 3). 

The total absence in southern Arizona of ground-groove-cut cores and 
bracelet blanks of the type so popular at the La Playa site indicates this 
valve reduction technique was never practiced by the Hohokam. The presence, 
however, of the grinding-faceted core technique in the Papagueria does not 


preclude the coeval practice in this area of valve reduction such as that 
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numerous Glycymeris cores as this might have shi m 





of the grinding-faceted-core technique as a reguia? 
in the Papagueria. Nevertheless, the peopie of bu 
City appear to have been working shell in large amounts ane mal 


with Hohokam areas to the east and north. for the oanta Uru: icaton as 


material, this is reflected in the strong similarities between tne vu 
shell assemblage and that from Snaketown, including knowledge of shel) etc! 


ing. Although the amount of material from the Snaketown compone! 


i 

[ 

| Papagueria since (though rare) it occurs most mn t re 

Based on the type of artifact: present a Di 

| inferred that a good deal of time at Gu Achi wa | nut 
of shell ornaments, particulariy (a8 far as thi e) 
Suggests) Glycymeris Shell bracelets, ring | | 

) forated shells. Masse (personal communicat 
at the site, estimated that approximat 

[ on the site irtace. The large amount t 
Area 1 and its various extensions indicat: 

[ ties implied by storage facilities and numer 
very probably being done at or near the rama 

; The occurrence of this Nohokam village 
amounts of shell and shel] debitage and pred 

| pottery immediatel) iggests that Gu Achi may have s 
stop along a major Hohokam shell route between thi 

| Gulf of California Hayden (1972) has document 
in the Ajo and Growler Mountains to the west and t 
through the heart of the Papagueria 97 « )~ Bi 4) 

| holes noted by Hayden (1972) as possible sheil expeditior Fontan 
(1965: 65-66) has described the Lost U1t te 

| "super-abundance"™ of shell items anc Giycymneri: 
Gila Polychrome, Tanque Verde Kea-on-brow! 1 

| though Fontana feels this 1S a Campgrounc usec temporal Ape 
tions, he does note (1965: 66) that there cou! 

| If so, Lost City could well resemble Gu Achi more Ut! For 
tion suggests. It is to be regrettec t! t t 

| , , 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ve 
wo 
ti 








mall, the presence of marginally nicked bracelets Suggests that (at 
is far as Shell working is concerned) the inhabitants of Gu Achi main- 
with the Hohokam east and north of them from the beginning and 
ughout Gu Achi's history. Likewise, the shell species present 
phase material duplicate Classic period assemblages found else- 


in the presence of Dosinia ponderosa, Pteria sterna, and 








a 


atula, whose use is generally restricted to the Classic period. 

that more extensive excavation at Gu Achi would probably dupli- 
ne artifacts and species present at Snaketown. As it is, the only 
rence noted in those traits present at Gu Achi 1 the technique useca 


the initial reduction of Glycvmeris valves for bracelets. 





Finally, there is the question of the cultural identity of the inhabi- 


nts of Gu Achi as indicated by their shell work. As stated by Haury in 


among the Desert Hohokam shell jewelry was rare and simple (Haury and 


, 


thers 1950: 547). No carving or etching of shell was known (Haury and 
thers 1950: 365-564 and beads were not utilized to any extent (1950: 365) 


At Ventana Cave, although shell and shell species were abundant, finished 
items were not At Valshni Village, very little she!l was found in Vamori 
or Topawa contexts (Withers 1941). At Gu Achi, however, finished ornaments 


are fairly abundant. While the one carved bracelet may have been imported, 


> 


t should be remembered that even at Snaketown, carved bracelets constitute 
percent of the finished bracelets (Haury 1976: 314). Although possi- 
le, it is highly improbable that resist-coated cardium shells were being 


brought to Gu Achi for the purpose of etching. The problems with using 


relative abundance of beads for comparative purposes were pointed out ear- 
lie Finally, the use of Trachycardium panamei:se for a shell bracelet can 








hardly be considered simple; "innovative" probab_y describes the situation 
more accurately On the basis of the sheli at the site, either Gu Achi is 


it a Desert Hohokam site or the definition of Desert Hohokam must be revised 
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APPENDIX | 
A RADIOCARBON DATE FROM 


by 
Larry D, Arnol 
Laboratory of Isotope Geoch: 
University of Arizo; 


One charcoal sample from the prehistori 
Achi was dated by the Laboratory of lostope Geoc! t iversit 
Arizona, under provisions of a cost-sharing agre: vit he Nationa 


Park Service. The analysis was carried out under 











Dr. Paul Damon and Dr. Austin Long. The result f 
U. of A W.A.C. Site §* °C (9/0 Bes r 
Sample No. Number Number P.D.B Date f iily Corrected 
Date B.! 

A-1819 4 A35C40 24.4 : SO 2 Bi 
Methodology 

Approximately 10 grams of the charcoal wer wa 
and chemically pretreated first by heating 
bonates), then in 2% NaOH (to remove mobile organi 
IN HCl. Water baths followed each chemical! solutior ' r the sample dried, 
about six grams of it were combusted, and the purified 
2 liter gas proportional counter where its carbon-14 activ: was dete! 
mined by anticoincidence counting. The date was calculated from the a 
of three 10° minute counting periods in statistical agreem 

] essentially 


teletype and INTERCOM terminal to a CDC-6400 computer allow 


automatic standard and background referencing and age computat 


Stable carbon isotope measur siw«.ts (6°°C) of the sample gas were made 


in order to correct for fractionation differences between the sample and 
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reterence gas. /Ihis correction added 10 years to the initial 
ations. TO correct for variations in the radiocarbon content 
itn phere over past centuries, the date was converted to solar 


years through the use of dendrochronological calibration 


mon, Long, and Wallick 1972). This correction subtracted 2! 


‘ 


C corrected age, resulting in the final ag: 


‘ 











THREE RADIOCARBON DATES FROM 


Harold W. Krueg: 
Krueger Enterprises, 


Three samples of large charcoal fragment 
kam village site of Gu Achi were dated | 
Sion of Krueger Enterprises, Inc The radi 
presented below in Table 39. These dates ar 


- 


life (5570 


ressed with reference to A.D. 1950 rhe 
p 


years) for carbon-1l4, in vears bet 


one standard deviation as judged by the ana! 


Standard for the procedure is 


acid. 


Oc 
| 


The samples of charcoal were excellent 


analysis. 


In processing each sample, the char 


any dirt, rootlets, or other foreign matter 


HCl to remove carbonates and in dilute NaOH 


washing and drying, it was them combusted t 


analysis. 


Sample No. 


Table 39. 


Location of Sample 


Pamada posts, Excavati 


2 earth 1, Excavation Are 


3 Hearth 1, Excavation Are: 


The radiocarbon dates from Gu Ach 
of sample. 
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PETROGRAPHIC ANALYS1 RE} 


) 


Timothy P. Loomis, 
Department of 


University \ 
INT U 

This report summarizes the analys i etrog! 
of ceramic sherds, 19 from the prehistoric Hoho} 
Gu Achi and six comparative specimens trom contempora 
ments in southern Arizona (lable 4 . Western Petrographi A) 
zona, prepared standard petrographic t ons for t : 
specimen was impregnated with epoxy, ground i 
Slide for microscopic study, and stained with a t 


nitrite to render the potassium feldspar more eas 


W. Bruce Masse of the Western Archeological te 
following two studies of the 2S specimen: 1) deta 
scription of each specimen (Section I, this report 
selected groupings of specimens to ciscover 
within and among these groupings (Section [11 he 
of these study results are detailed by Ma t 
a third study, which appears in Section Il, g 
Classes according to the similarity of their 

Under study, each specimen was photographec 
with 2.5X objective and 10X ocular lenses, using pila 
to illustrate representative textures and fragment type | 


tional photographs were taken with crossed polarizers and/or hig 
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Specimen # Pottery Type Provenience 
1 Sehist...-s ° oe e . Excavation Area 1, occupation surface 
2 Crushed altered ‘andesite(? ). . Excavation Area 1, occupation surface 
3 Sells Plain(7) . Excavation Area 1, 12-24' 
4 Crushed altered andesite( ) 
with schist... . » « » Excavation Area 1, 12-24" 
5S Altered andesitic(7) grus . AC Quad 
6 Gila Plain. ... «+ « « « «© « « « Excavation Area 1, bell-shaped pit 
7 White schist . . Locus MM 
8 Sand (Yuman’?). . ~ « « « « « « « Excavation Area 4, 0-6" 
9 Schist....++ + « «© «© « « «© « « Locus D, Collection Area 1 
10 Stucco ware. » « « « « « Excavation Area 1, 0-12" 
z 11 Snaketown Red-on- buff (sandy). . Locus D, Collection Area 1 
a 12 Snaketown Red-on-buff (micaceous). Locus D, Collection Area 4 
E 13. Transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton 
Red-on-buff (micaceous) . Excavation Area 1, occupation surface 
14 Transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton 
Red-on-buff (sandy) . Excavation Area 1, occupation surface 
18 Vamori(?) Red-on-brown . . Excavation Area 2, 0-12" 
16 Tanque Verde Red-on-brown. . Locus Y 
17 Tanque Verde Red-on-brown. . Locus A 
18 Rillito Red-on-brown . . » Locus R 
19 Trincheras Non-specular Pu: sle- 
On-red. ...6 6+ see eeweees Locus D, Collection Area 6 
20 Gila Plain. .......«« «+ « AZ BB:6:9, Alder Wash Ruin,! 
S| lower San Pedro Valley 
q 21 Transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton , 
w) | Red-on-buff .....s« ees . AZ BB:6:9, Alder Wash Ruin, 
©) lower San Pedro Valley > 
o 22 ~=Early Sacaton Red-on-buff. . AZ U:9:2, Park of Four Waters, 
« Phoenix 
S 23. Snaketown Red-on-buff. . . « « « AZ U:9:28, near Park of Four Waters ,- 
BE Phoenix 
o 24 Late Snaketown Red-on-buff . . AZ BB:2:2, Big Ditch Site, $ 
lower San Pedro Valley 
25 Transitional Santa Cruz/Sacaton 
Red-on-buff, Aravaipa Variety . AZ BB:2:2, Big Ditch Site, = 
lower San Pedro Valley 
1 Masse in press a 
2 Masse 1976 
3 Masse in press b, n.d.a, n.d.b 
Table 40. Sherds selected for petrographic analysis. 
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Magnification to concentrate on part icularly significa 
photographs, thin-section slides, and the origina! 


added to the permanent file of the Western Archeo 
[, PETROGRAPHIC DESCRIPT! 


The project proved to be more difficult 


inticinated. The petrography of fresh, fine- 


straightforward, but unfortunately many fragment 


& 
and saussurite alteration, weathering (perhaps , a 


agcregation, though overall the fragments wer: 


~ 


sxpected. Two slides were ground very thin, a 


+ ™ ’ " ‘ " 
; : ' * 


were plucked from the slides during preparati 
altered rocks In addition, the large grain 


in some specimens argut 


the mixture of rock types 


to obtain a representative sample. Usually r 
grained constituents were not much larger than t 


grains, and it was often difficuit to determi 
grains were associated with the fine-grained uni‘ 
they criginated from a separate plutonic sourc: 
In most specimens, the degree of weatherir 
variable, but smaller matrix grains are usual! 
ments. Only feldspars weather significantl) 
Volcanic debris is usually more weathered anc a 


~~ " ¥ 


grus. Overall, the degree of weathering and rou: 
law mn €4 


feldspars is remarkably slight, suggesting de 


rapidly-eroded outcrops, an environment typical! 


washes and pediment fans. The angularit) 
pe due to crushing, but such fragments are comr 
is unlikely that the very fresh feldspars obse 
have been associated naturally with the source 
In the description of each specimen, the pe 


and the grain sizes are rough estimates only. 
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of minerals is usually not reported because few rock fragments are large 


enough 


to be representative, Further, phyllite and gneiss refer to grain 
ther than to metamorphic grade and could possibly be associated, 


properties are given whenever the identification of the mineral 


certain. The descriptions of the specimens emphasize the distinctive 


; 
st 


's observed; the archeological ceramic "type namer" listed below and 


le 40 were designated by W. Bruce Masse. 


pecimen 1 (schist) 





) 


s + 


to 


Yi 


Distinguisaing features 
The sample contained angular fragments of fine-grained 
sericite phyllite and abundant quartzite with low weath- 
ering (Fig. 110). 


Temper: 
Rock fragments and large grains, average size 1.8 m, 
constituted 70° of the total specimen. 


Temper constituents: 
a. Sericite phyllite and quartzite, 100%: 

These are angular-subrounded fragments, elongated up 
to 4 mm parallel to foliation. The constituents of 
separate fragments are variable, including up to 90% 
muscovite, less than 5% golden brown, low 2V(-) biotite 
(usually altered to chlorite), and small percentages 
of quartzite, chlorite, and tourmalir>. The chlorite 
is colorless but weathering light brown or stained yellow. 
The muscovite ranges in size from .3 mm to fine-grained 
sericite; the coarser muscovite defines foliation. 
Quartz grains are strained and have a mosaic texture; 
they range up to .1S mm in size. The tourmaline (elbaite?) 
has a colorless to green or green-yellow pleochroism, 
moderate birefringence, and is in the form of prismatic 
crystals, greater than 1 mm long, with hexagonal cross 
sections. In some fragments quartz, chlorite, and tour- 
maline are abundant, but their variable abundance is 
usually less than 1%. Hematite probably after magnetite 
forms elongate, ragged grains parallel to the foliation. 
Plagioclase is present in small grains, few with twinning. 
Some opaque substances in the specimens may be carbona- 
ceous material. 


b. Separate grains: 
These are subangular grains derived from rock fragments; 
they average .4 mm in size. Some large plagioclase (bi- 
axiall crystals) give 2V = 90°, [100] on (010) nearly 
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F Temper constituents: 
a. Altered feldspar, 50%: 

These are subrounded grains about 
appear to be Single crystals of plag ise in advances 
Stages of alteration and weathering iy opr 
and sericite, but their spotted app: iid 
from alteration of microphenocryst) r 
The tabular shape of some plagiocia 
preserved, Some fragments are enc! n a 
casing, possibly of carbonaceous mate: 
fragments are extensively weathe: 


b. Sericite phyllite and quartzite, 
Most of these subangular fragmen: 
than 1 mm in size. A number are e) ‘ith folia 
defined by sericite. The quart ent 
sericite and are probably from the 


i ¢. Granitic rock, 5%: 

These subrounded fragments contai: ac 
| potassium feldspar grains, and quart 

grain size of .3 mm and a plutonic text The } 

potassium feidspar content suggest: ranodioriti 
| source. 

d. Separate grains: 

All separate crystals are derived 

| cussed above. 





4 Origin: 
The origin of the temper in this specimen is a weat! 
derived from granodiorite and some sericit 
feldspar could be volcanic aggregates r iltered The 
crystals suggest little transport. 


Specimen 6 (Gila Plain) 





1. Distinguishing features: 
Coarse muscovite, epidote alteration, a low pota 
spar content, and the presence of fr: isi 
the sample. There has been little transport seat 
the temper. 


2. Temper: 
Rock fragments and large grains, averagi' 
account for 60% of the specimen. 


5. Temper constituents: 
Muscovite granitic gneiss, 100%: 

The constituents of the muscovite granitic gneiss are 

approximately 70% plagioclase, 20% quartz, 10° 
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4, 


and traces of potassium feldspar and magnetite. The plagio- 
clase crystals average .3 mm in Site, with slight soning 

and low to moderate sericite alteration. In a few grains 
extensive alteration of plagioclase to epidote occurs. The 
quart: is strained, with mosiac texture. The muscovite, 
averaging 1 mm in size, has well-formed blades usually inter- 
grown with quarts. Some coarse books of muscovite are found 
in the matrix. Few but fresh potassium feldspar grains are 
present, as well as a trace of magnetite with grains up to 
.18 mm in size. All minerals were observed to be intergrown 





and constitute a gneiss. 


Origin: 
The rock source for the temper is granitic with muscovite 
content. The oriented muscovite and strained quart: suggest 
a gneiss while the low potassium feldspar content suggests 
an overall granodiorite composition. 


Specimen 7 (white schist) 





l, 


to 


we 
. 


Distinguishing features: 
Specimen 7 contains angular sericite phy.lite fragments, 
with transition to coarser feldspar crystals as in a gneiss. 
It exhibits little weathering. 


Temper: 
A temper of rock fragments and large grains, average size 
.6 mm, forms 40% of the sample. 


Temper constituents: 
a. Sericite phyllite and quartzite, 80%: 
These are subangular fragments composed of about 70% 





strained quart: (average grain size, .05 mm), sericite 

in variable abundance, a light brown chlorite, a trace of 
apatite, and probably some altered biotite. Unidentified, 
tiny, colorless crystals were also noted. 


b. Granitic gneiss, 10% 


A number of subangular fragments, similar to the sericite 
phyllite and quartzite fragments described above, contain 
plagioclase and potassium feldspar crystals, up to 2 mm 
in size, associated with the quartzite. There is low to 
moderate sericite alteration and low potassium feldspar 
content. 


. Carbonate, 10%: 


Several rounded fragments of quartzite have large calcite 
crystals intergrown. 
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d, Separate grains: 
These are derived from the fragments, mostly feldsps 
and quartzite but some obvious epidote crvstal 


4 Origin: 
The source of the temper is probab an augen gneiss terran 
of general granodiorite composition with some epidote and 
sericite alteration. 


Specimen 8 (sand (Yuman?)) 





1, Distinguishing features: 
This specimen contains extensively aitered "feldspar 
Muscovite and potassium feldspar are rar it , 
is ground thin. 


2 Temper : 
Rock fragments and large grains, averagin : 
make up 60% of the specimen. 


3. Temper constituents: 
a. Altered feldspar, 99 
These are subrounded grains with a spotted appearance 


from remnant plagioclase regions. Originally they wer: 
probably mostly plagioclase, but extensive alterati 
to sericite and epidote (Saussurite alteration) mak: 
identification impossible. At least one grain shows a 


trachytic texture of feldspar crystals characteristi 

of andesitic (latite’?) volcanic rocks Some fragments 

are elongated and have enough sericite 
7 ze *) oT 


phyllite, but there is little quartzite like that is 
the phyllite. 


T¢ recemb le 


b. Quartzite, 1%: 
Only two fine-grained fragments were observed 


c. Separate grains: 
Of the separate crystals, about 30% were ouart 
70% were altered feldspar. A few potassiu 
grains, a few scattered grains of magnet; 
tremely fresh feldspar, and a 
identified. 


4. Origin: 
The source of the temper may be either a well-altered 
or volcanic source though the absence of coarse muscovite and 

the low quartzite content suggest a volcan: 

sand derived from a granitic source was mixed with the weathered 


and altered fragments. 


rranit i 


source. Fresh 
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Distinguishing features: 
Angular fragments of sericite phyllite and abundant quart:- 
ite characterize this specimen. In its overall aspect, 
the sample is nearly identical to specimen 1, The anguiar 
to subrounded character of the fragments and crystals 
indicates little transport or weathering. 


lemper: 
Temper of rock fragments and large grains, average Sis 
| mm, constitutes 70° of the sample. 
3 Temper constituents: 


a. Sericite phyllite and quartzite: 
Fragments of up to 100% sericite, fairly well aligned, 
account for most of the temper. The remainder of con- 
stituents are predominantly quart: with some albite but 
include several percent magnetite altering to hematite, 
an olive green/green tourmaline, some chlorite, and 
possibly some carbonaceous material. The chlorite has 
very low birefringence, is grey under crossec polarizers, 
and has a very low 2V(-). The quartzite has an average 
grain size of .15 mm, but several crystals ranged up to 
1.5 mm. Often the quartzite is strained and has mosaic 


texture. 








b. Carbonate. 
There was one clast of carbonate, probably caliche, in 


the sample. 


c, Separate grains: 
These included the large crystals of quartzite mentionec 
above, grains of feldspar--both with low alteration--and 
one zircon crystal. Several feldspars have cross-hatched 


twinning characteristic of microcline. 


4. Origin: 
The source of the temper is a muscovite-bearing gneiss that 


may have potassium feldspar segregated in layers. 


Specimen 10 (stucco ware) 





1. Distinguishing features: 
The temper of this specimen has the characteristic trachytic 
texture of andesite. The spotted altered feldspars may also 
be indicative of andesite. The specimen is marked by exten- 


sive weathering. 
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Temper: 
Rock fragments and large grains, averagi: 
constitute approximately 50% of the 


, Temper constituents: 

a. Andesite (latite), 80%: 
Microphenocrystic, euhedral pin, Jase (rar 
.15 mm in Site), is identified tinction ang 
andesine in composition. Sixt reent of the | 
Stitial material is now altere 
(fine-grained epidote, serici't ind 
Most fragments are wel! altered 
a@ characteristic trachytic textur 

b. Altered feldspars(”), 15%; 
Subrounded fragments, mostly cla 
andesite fragments, form approxima’ 
temper. Some feldspars were proba 
of granitic derivation, greater 


c. Quartzite, 5°: 
A small percentage of the sample 
fragments of fine-grained quart 
of other minerals (feldspars 


d. Separate grains: 
Approximately half of the separate 
plagioclase. Another 50% are quart:, a: 
are potassium feldspar, zircon, anc mag 


4 Origin: 
The source of this temper was predominantly »eathe: 
ite; however, the single grains of potassium feld 
zircon are evidence that rock from a granitic sour 
included. 


Specimen 1] (Snaketown Red-on-buff (sandy) 





1. Distinguishing features: 
The specimen has a low content of muscovite an 
feldspar. It is marked by a granitic texture a 
fresh, zoned plagioclase. It exhibits little w 


2. Temper: 
Temper of rock fragments and large grains 
.6 mn) constitute 40% of the specimen. 


3. Temper constituents: 
a. Granitic gneiss or plutonic rock and quartzite, 
Most of these subrounded fragments, averaging 
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4, 


size, contain subhedral, normally-zoned plagioclase with 
some sericite alteration but usually little weathering. 
Fine-grained quartzite with mosaic texture is associated 
with feldspar. Sericite is associated with the quartz- 
ite, and a few larger blades are present as loose grains, 
but sericite is less abundant than in sericite phyllite 
or muscovite granitic gneiss. Several potassium feld- 
Spar crystals occur with the plagioclase. 


b. Separate grains: 
Most of the separate crystals are plagioclase, quart:, 
and potassium feldspsr. Several books of muscovite are 
also present. The single crystals show only low to 
moderate alteration and little weathering. 


Origin: 


The source for both fragments and matrix grains was a fresh 
plutonic or coarse gneissic granodiorite. The muscovite 
probably come from "pegmatitic’’ segregations common in such 
rocks. The lack of deformation of the plagioclase and the 
subhedral, zoned character of the feldspars, together with 
the low muscovite content, suggest limited metamorphism, 
the subangular fragments incicate little transport. 


Specimen 12 (Snaketown Red-on-buff (micaceous) ) 





l. 


~-F 


3. 


Distinguishing features: 


The specimen contains fresh feldspars, quartzite, coarse 
muscovite, and a small amount of potassium feldspar. 


Temper: 


Rock fragments and large grains, averaging .3 mm in size, 
account for 40% of the specimen. 


Temper constituents: 


a. Muscovite granitic gneiss, 100%: 
Quartz crystals, strained and with mosaic texture, range 
from .03 to .3 mm in size. The associated muscovite is 
coarser grained than sericite (up to 1 mm). The plagio- 
clase shows abundant albite twinning but little zoning. 
Alteration and weathering of the plagioclase is generally 
low, but there are a few extensively altered and weathered 
grains. Magnetite with grains up to 0.1 mm in size were 
noted, along with chloritized biotite, a trace of apatite, 
and tourmaline. 


b. Separate grains: 
Most of the separate grains are quartz and fresh plagio- 
clase, but there are some muscovite books, about 2% 
magnetite, and a trace of zircon (in rounded grains). 
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and large epidote grains. The temper exhibits low to moderat: 
weathering. The appearance of the slide (Fig. 115) is similar 
to that of specimens 12 end 15, but the fragments are coarser 
grained and there are more reddish clasts in this sample 


(compare with Fig. 114). 


Temper: 


This temper, forming 60% of the specimen, consists of ro 
fragments and large grains of average size, | 


Temper constituents: 


a. Muscovite granitic gneiss, 75%: 





The fragments are subrounded. Overall, thei: mposition 
is 80% plagioclase with subordinate quart: and potassium 
feldspar. Nonetheless, muscovite or sericite may consti- 
tute up to 50% of some fragments, and one fragnent has 
50% apatite. Most plagioclase show some zoning and twin- 
ning but little strain; one crystal was 2 mm long and 
unstrained, implying little deformation. Epidote, which 
tends to form large crystals, is replacing plagioclase 

in some fragments. The quartz is strained, mosaic in 


texture, and some grains are as large as .5 mm. The 
potassium feldspar is mostly altered. There are some 
large grains, commonly with cross-hatched twinning tha 
indicates microcline. There is some sericite alteration 
of feldspar. 


> 


b. Altered feldspar(?), 15% 
These fragments have suffered extensive sericite and 


clay alteration. 


c. Andesite (latite?), 5%: 
Zoned, euhedral plagioclase laths (average length, .1 mm) 


form a small percentage of the fragments. A few are highly 
weathered. 





d. Clay fragments, 5°: 
These are deep red and nearly opaque. 


e. Separate grains: 
Most of the separate grains are plagioclase, quartz, 
and potassium feldspar from gneiss. There are several! 
crystals as large as .3 mm that have moderrte to high 
birefringence. These are probably epidote with magnetite 
inclusions; they have inclined extinction, moderate 2V(+), 
moderate positive relief, and a slightly pink to color- 
less pleochroism on the maximum birefringence section. 
One grain of garnet(?) and a few of zircon were also 


observed. 
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4. Origin: 
The temper source is a granodiorite plutonic or gneiss terrane 
that has undergone some weathering and some alteration to 
muscovite and epidote. It probably once contained a smal. 
percentage of biotite that is now extensively altered. Some 
grains are well-rounded, implying significant transport. The 
identification of weathered feldspar and andesite debris is 
uncertain. 


Specimen 15 (Vamori(?) Red-on-brown) 





l. Distinguishing features: 
Potassium feldspar crystals, many of them large, are abuncant 
in this sample. Further, no muscovite, little sericite 
alteration, and very little fine-grained quartzite were 
noted. 


é. Temper: 
About 30% of the sample is temper--rock fragments and 
large grains of variable size, but average size is less than 


’ 


s T4. 


Be Temper constituents: 

a. Granitic plutonic fragments, 100°: 
The fragments vary in size from fine-grained to 4 mn 
subrounded fragments. Some potassium feldspar grains 
are greater than 2 mm but many are finer. There are 
a number of large plagioclase and quartz grains, and a 
small amount of fine-grained quartzite. Several sub- 
angular fragments of zircon are present. Some of the 
plagioclase is normally zoned. There is no real evidence 
of deformation or metamorphism. Possibly a few grains 
are seriticized and chloritized biotite. Clay, sericite, 
and clinozoisite (epidote?) alteration of feldspar is 
common. 





b. Separate grains: 
Most separate grains are debris from the fragments. 
About half of them are quartz, plus plagioclas? and 
potassium feldspar. There are a number of conspicuous 
zircon grains, and about 1% of the crystals is magnetite 
altering to hematite. Possibly there are a few epidote 
and biotite grains, but they are stained and altered. 


4, Origin: 
The source of this temper is a light to moderately weathered 
quartz monzonite or granodiorite terrane that shows less 
hydrothermal alteration than the previous samples. 
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“specimen 4.9 (Tanque Verde Red-on-brow! 





| Vistinguishing featur 

Large potassium feldspar crystals ar 
lacks epidote, sericite, and quartzit ’ 
weathering and alteration 


és Temper: 

Temper fragments and large grains f: 
rock (average size, ./ mm) account f 
specimen. 


>» Temper constituents 
a. Granitic p 
separate 
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b. Separate grains: 


Most of the clasts n 
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AS 18 a@ trace of fine-grained t re : 
well-weathered feld r ‘ 
= 9 4 niaa . . 7 ‘ 
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4. UTrigin 
The origin of the temp: : f t t 
shows little alteration, weat t 
Specimen |] Tanaque Verde Red-on-Drow 
| Distinguishing features 
The specimen contains large pota 
clase crystals that show mod te weat : 
sericite and epidote alterat 
“~ - . 
é ,.emper 


Temper forms 60% of the specimer 
crystals, but several fragme nclud 


3 femper constituent 
a. Two clasts contain mosa texture rt 
6. Several caliche fragments include quart 


potassium feldspar grains 
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| Distinguishing features 
This sample contains f'ne-gra 
and @ small quantity of coarss 
Vite ane quartzite. 
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5 ope mens , », 4, 3, 10 (crushed altered ands 
rusied a@itered andesi ti , { { 
grus, stucco wart 
| Specimens 2, 5, and 4 are character: 
cite phyllite fragments and peculiar alte: 
| feldspar remnants) appearance that | have be 
These altered clasts are possibly altere 
| tlass Or matrix 1S altering more rapid t 
specimen , o, and 4 also contain re 
) men 3 definitely contains andesite fragment 
Specimen 10, though, is fresher tha 
| pecimen 5 is altered, weathered, and grour 
ut line 9f phyllite and contains the tt 
| men 8 suffer tne same cetect 
be included in this grouping. pe 
| ypaque lumps, perhaps carbdonaceou: t 
| specimen 8, | and ima t 
a. —. eee 
Careful examination of the t 
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imlicaceou 
| Specimen 11 is derived from a granit ' 
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| ire present. While sericite found in the q tzite a 
crystals of muscovite are present, it 1 t abu t 
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pointed out above, the difference between 
all but specimen 25 of this comparative grou 
lcant petrogenetically. The sericite quart 
angular fragments like those in the other 
very fine-grained, uniform foliation and d 
with the coarse feldspars in the gnei 

could be local variations in the sour 
guished specimen <5 does contain two fragr 


like those present in specimens 14 and 





Specimens 11, 2, id, 14, 21, 22, 25, 24, ; kKetow 
: Snaketown Red-on-burf (micaceous) t t 
Red-on-buff (micaceous transit ta 
buff (sandy), transitior t at 


Sacaton Red-on-buff, Snaketow ed-on-buff,. lat snaket 


All specimens belong to groups 


has the affinities to group D noted abo 


have been a sericite-bearing grani 





grain size and of sericite (muscovit tae: 
Several specimens (14, 21, 25) contain ande: f 
detailed petrographic differences exist, 
basic source rock type and could ha 
produced within meters of each other 
Specimens 16, 1/7 (Tanque Verde Red-on- 

Fragments in both specimens are der: 
grus with abundant potassium feldspar, pr: rt 
17 is finer-grained than 16 and contains t» te f 


specimens there are few quartzite fragments; 


as uiteration of plagioclase. 


| buff, transitional Santa 
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